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ORGANIZING FOR PEACE IN ASIA 


Norman D. PALMER 
University of Pennsylvania 


I 


than put an end to nearly eight years of fighting. It gave the world 
a respite from major war for the first time in many years. It signaled 
the end of the old era of colonialism, for it sanctioned the lapse of the last 
important colonial holding on the Asian continent, with the exception of 
Malaya. It was a definite victory for the Communist world, for it brought 


Te SIGNING of a truce for Indo-China, in July, 1954, did more 


much of Indo-China under Communist control, opened the rest of the 
area to easy penetration, and introduced a dangerous entering wedge into 
Southeast Asia. In the non-Communist world relief at the ending of a 
debilitating war, in which issues of personal freedom and national in- 
dependence had become hopelessly enmeshed with those of colonialism 
and communism, was mingled in varying degree with apprehension over 
the consequences of this latest forced concession to Communist techniques 
and power. The truce was a respite, a brief quiet. It did not bring real 
peace, even in Indo-China; but it did give the harried statesmen of the 
non-Communist nations another breathing spell which with luck and 
wisdom might be used to strengthen the defenses of the free world and to 
work for conditions which would help to avoid the supreme catastrophe 
of global atomic-hydrogen warfare. 

Surely the lesson of Indo-China, as of Korea, is that what happens in 
faraway places in the world may have profound repercussions everywhere, 
and that the fate of nations and of peoples is inextricably tied up with 
the state of great power relations and with general international conditions. 
The peace of Asia is threatened not only by internal instability, dislocation, 
and unrest. It is also dependent upon forces and movements from without, 
which impinge directly or indirectly upon the Asian realm. Among these 
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are the foreign policies of the great powers, the course of the cold war, 
and the dangers which arise from the growing weaknesses of the system 
of sovereign states and the incipient international anarchy which ever 
threatens to erupt into world-wide war. No Asian state can remain un- 
influenced by the unhappy condition of the relations between the Commu- 
nist and non-Communist worlds. In fact, all Asian states, whatever their 
form of government, degree of isolation, or desire for independent policies, 
are involved to a greater or lesser extent in the cold war. Unless a show- 
down can be averted between the Soviet Union and the great powers of 
the West, there can be no peace for Asia or for the world. Unless by some 
miracle these relations can be improved and international tensions can be 
lessened, a state of permanent cold war, involving Asia, seems to be the 
best that can be anticipated. 

Actually, as Indo-China and Korea have demonstrated, the problem 
of organizing for peace in Asia is part of the over-all problem of organizing 
for universal peace. In this interdependent world, as Aristide Briand 
pointed out a generation ago, “there is not one peace for America, one 
peace for Europe and another for Asia, but one peace for the entire world.” 
In the meetings of the League of Nations, during the 1930’s, Maxim 
Litvinov and other spokesmen for the Soviet Union insisted repeatedly 
that “peace is indivisible.’ Whatever the motives for their sermonizing, 
their statement was profoundly correct. 

Asia has not known peace for many decades, although there have been 
oases of peace in that vast continent and although many of her prophets 
and saints have taught the world much about “the peace that passeth all 
understanding.” In recent years Asia has been buffeted by storms that 
have arisen from within and from without. The passing of the old forces 
that made for a kind of stability and equilibrium, the rise of modern 
totalitarianisms, the emergence of new nations, and the growing demands 
of the masses of the Asian people for a better lot in life — which has been 
called “the revolution of rising expectations” — have ushered in a stormy 
period in Asian history, during which new trends and forces are emerging 
and a new relationship is being forged with the Western world. 

In the light of postwar developments in Indo-China and Korea, as well 
as of many other tragic events in their own countries and elsewhere, the 
peoples of Asia may be pardoned if they feel, as Harold Isaacs has said, 
that “our world still offers only the role of pawns or victims in the interplay 
of international power politics.”? With such feelings, aggravated by 
wretched living conditions and all kinds of internal exploitation, they 
can hardly be expected to appreciate the real nature of the Soviet- 
Communist threat or to forget old grievances and abuses in the light of 


1 Harold R. Isaacs, No Peace for Asia (New York: ~~ Co., 1947), p. 3. See also No-Yong Park, 
The White Man's Peace (Boston: Meador Pub. Co., 1948). 
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new dangers. This situation does not make for a clear understanding 
of the issues at stake, nor does it make for peace and stability. 

The situation in Asia, in short, is a fast-moving and revolutionary 
one. If peace is to be preserved there, it will have to be the kind of peace 
which is consistent with instability and change, which results from evoking 
radical measures to deal with desperate and pressing problems. 


II 


For nearly four and a half centuries, during what K. M. Panikkar has 
termed “the Vasco Da Gama epoch of Asian history,” much of Asia was 
under the domination of foreign powers, and the rest was isolated and 
backward, out of the stream of international life. Even between major 
areas, as between China and India and between China and Japan, relations 
were limited and unimportant. 

Less than half a century ago a kind of equilibrium existed, based upon 
an isolation that was psychological and cultural as well as geographical, 
and upon the stabilizing influence of outside powers, notably Britain. The 
British ruled India, had a powerful influence in the contiguous lands and 
in the entire Near and Middle East, dominated the Yangtze Valley, and 
from a string of strategically located outposts of empire from the Mediter- 
ranean to the China Sea — Cyprus, the Suez Canal area, Aden, Ceylon, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, Weihaiwei — they dominated most of non-Russian 
Asia; and they had both the power and the determination to keep the 
peace. Other colonial powers — France, the Netherlands, and Portugal — 
held important possessions in Southeast Asia, and several European states 
had spheres of interest in China. After 1898 the United States became a 
more significant factor in the Far Eastern picture; but even then it was 
concerned mainly with the protection and development of the Philippines 
and the preservation of the “open door” in China. From the mid-nine- 
teenth century on, Russia expanded and developed her Asiatic possessions, 
and showed an interest in China and Korea which alarmed the British as 
well as the Chinese and Japanese. Russia’s influence waned temporarily 
after her defeat in 1904-1905 by Japan, the only completely Asian country 
which was strong enough to be a factor in the power picture in the early 
years of the twentieth century. 

World War I had an upsetting influence in the Far East, and the old 
equilibrium was never fully restored in the interwar period. Britain was 
beginning to lose her dominant position in Asia and was no longer able 
to play the role on the world stage which she had played during the period 
of the pax Britannica. In India the Nationalist movement, led by Mahatma 
Gandhi, was employing new and effective techniques against the ruling 
power. The end of British rule in India, and with it the end of British 
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dominance in Asia and the end of the colonial period, were fast approach- 
ing. At opposite ends of the continent, in Turkey and in China, revolutions 
marked the end of long-established dynasties and the beginning of a new 
era. The Russian Revolution had profound effects on Asia, and commu- 
nism began to exercise a powerful appeal to Asian minds. Japan embarked 
on a policy of expansion and conquest on the mainland. This was fore- 
shadowed by her “Twenty-one Demands” on China in 1915 and her other 
activities during World War I, by her reluctance to abandon her foothold 
in the Shantung Peninsula, and by bellicose statements of some of her 
military and political leaders; but it became more manifest with the 
invasion of Manchuria in 1931, the defiance of the League of Nations and 
the establishment of the puppet state of Manchukuo, the attack on China 
in 1937, and the agitation for a “Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere” 
and a “New Order in East Asia.” These slogans, and even more sig- 
nificantly the slogan of “Asia for the Asians” — which the Chinese and 
Russian Communists and Communist leaders in other Asian countries are 
now parroting — although they were in reality thin disguises for the Japa- 
nese aim of “Asia for the Japanese,” appealed to the anticolonial and anti- 
foreign sentiments of many Asians. 

As a result of these and many other developments the pre-1914 
stability in Asia, speaking in a power-political sense, was shattered ir- 
retrievably. New stabilizing forces did not develop in time to arrest the 
tendencies toward dislocation and disequilibrium. The situation was 
illustrated by the “tragedy of the Chinese revolution,” the retentive power 
of imperialism, and the success of military fascism in Japan and of Japa- 
nese expansion in Asia. 

World War II destroyed forever the old order in Asia and ushered in 
a new and apparently even more turbulent era, one which has not brought 
peace. Fighting on a major scale has taken place in China, Korea, and 
Indo-China, and between the new state of Israel and the Arab states of the 
Near and Middle East. For the time being this fighting has ceased, except 
for numerous incidents involving Arabs and Israelis, Nationalist and Com- 
munist Chinese, North and South Koreans, and Vietnamese. But Korea 
and Indo-China are divided along artificial lines — the Thirty-eighth and 
Seventeenth Parallels —and their future is troubled and uncertain; a 
Nationalist regime still holds out on the island of Formosa, guns boom in 
the vicinity of Quemoy, and the policies of the Chinese Communists, both 
at home and beyond their borders, provide grounds for apprehension and 
alarm; Israel carries on a precarious existence as a Jewish enclave in a 
hostile Arab world, and Arab-Israeli relations are still strained and bitter. 
More than seven and a half years after independence, relations between 
India and Pakistan are still unsatisfactory, with the Kashmir question as 
the chief source of friction. Since the end of the war some ten new nations 
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have emerged in the Asian realm, including India, Pakistan, Indonesia, and 
the Philippines. Japan, after utter defeat and six and a half years of oc- 
cupation, is again an independent state. Once the most powerful nation 
in Asia, and still possessing the most advanced industrial base, Japan will 
surely play an increasingly significant role in Asian and world affairs. 
Communism has made great inroads in Asia. A new kind of imperial- 
ism — Soviet imperialism — has become manifest, aided by Communist 
regimes in China and in North Korea and North Viet Nam, and by parties 
and sympathizers in many Asian countries. The Communist victory in 
China was a formidable accretion of strength to the Communist cause. 
Encouraged by the vision of the Red Star to the north, over a substantial 
part of the continent, and undoubtedly aided and directed from Moscow 
and Peiping, Communists and fellow-travelers have been active in almost 
every country in Asia, particularly in Japan, Korea, Indo-China, Indonesia, 
Burma, and India. While British power and influence in Asia have 
declined appreciably, the United States has become a major factor in the 
Asian scene. India, China, and the Soviet Union also wield great influence; 
but Britain, Japan, and perhaps the Arab states as a group also are forces 
to be reckoned with in any power analysis. Thus even today the future of 
Asia is dependent to a considerable degree upon the course of events 
beyond her borders and upon the policies of non-Asian states; but the 
peoples of Asia are beginning to have more of a voice in their own destinies 
and it may be that the Asian era in history has actually dawned. 
Nationalism is clearly a powerful force in Asia today. “It is obvious to 
anyone that nationalism is the only political movement that has approached 
mass proportions throughout modern Asia. It is also a movement domi- 
nated by the concept of a counterattack against Western power and atti- 
tudes of superiority. .. . It still contains some of the most appealing symbols 
for the Asian mind.” ? While it has many happy aspects and good results, 
it is also characterized by extreme sensitivity and often by braggadocio and 
even fanaticism. These characteristics are particularly to be expected in 
Asia, where the new regimes are for the most part weak and unstable, 
where the problems of economic and political survival are so vast, and 
where the memories of long decades of exploitation by foreign rulers and 
native despots are so fresh and bitter. “Our frame of reference in the 
world today,” noted Norman Cousins after conversations with Jawaharlal 
Nehru of India and Mohammed Ali of Pakistan, “is the Cold War; the 
Asian frame of reference is their experiences of the past two centuries.” ® 
Hence the differences in viewpoint as to where the real dangers lie. Ameri- 
2 Robert A. Scalapino, ‘‘ ‘Neutralism’ in Asia,” American Political Science Review, XLVIII (1954), 58. 
See also William L. Holland (ed.), Asian Nationalism and the West (New York: Macmillan Co. 
1953), especially pp. 3-64. 


3 Norman Cousins, “Asian Conversations: A Report of Talks with Nehru and Mohammed Ali,” Saturday 
Review of Literature, XXXVI (December 12, 1953), 9. 
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cans, for example, are as greatly concerned with the threat of Communist 
and Soviet imperialism in Asia as in the world as a whole; whereas most 
Asians would have a different order of priorities. They would be more 
likely to subscribe to the conclusion reached by the Asian Socialist Con- 
ference in Rangoon, in January, 1953, that “world peace is threatened by 
three main factors, namely colonialism, economic disequilibrium and the 
politics of spheres of influence.” Communism does not rate a place in this 
list. Nehru himself, who has often spoken critically of communism and of 
Communists, seems to share the typically Asian view that the Western 
world in general and the United States in particular are too obsessed with 
the Communist threat, and fail to recognize other and even greater dangers. 
In 1950, for example, Nehru declared: 

. . when the question is put, as it often is by people coming to us from abroad, “What is 
your reaction to Communism?” the answer is a somewhat complicated one. When they 
get a little angry with us and say, “Cannot you see the great danger which is threatening 
the world?” we answer, “We see many things, not one; certainly that danger is there, but 


there are many others, too — many other dangers from outside, and many inside — and we 
try to balance them.” * 


In the light of such sincere disagreements over dangers and over 
priorities, it is easy to understand why the non-communism states of Asia 
and the West are often unable to agree on the proper measures and policies 
for maintaining peace. Naturally prescriptions will differ if the doctors 
cannot agree on the diagnosis. 

A committee of the Asian Socialist Conference drew up a much- 
publicized list of major Asian tensions that might lead to war. These were 
as follows: 

1. [Tensions] where combatant forces are the direct reflection of Atlantic and 


Soviet camps [as in Korea and Indo-China]. 


2. Tensions where combatants are native, or only partially under the influence of 
the two camps, and where democratic beginnings have been made [as in Indo-Pakistan 
and Arab-Israeli disputes]. 


3. Tensions where internal conflicts of a country drive a section of the combating 
forces into a neighbouring country, as represented by the presence of Kuomintang troops 
in Burmese territory. 


4. Tensions where an Asian people and government are being sucked into the orbit 
of one or the other camp, as represented by Japan. 


5. Tensions that flow out of foreign interests still existing in Asia, as shown in the 
case of Persian oil and Portuguese Goa. 


6. Tensions that arise out of weakness in body and mind of Asian areas unattached 
to either camp, as latent throughout the belt that stretches from Indonesia to Egypt. 

Here it will be noted that the Asian Socialist movement, unlike the 
Socialist International, does not warn against the tensions caused by world- 
wide communism and Soviet imperialism. The emphasis is rather upon the 
“two camps” approach and upon the insidious effects of foreign inter- 


4From opening address to Eleventh Conference, Institute of Pacific Relaticns, held in Lucknow, India, 
in October, 1950; quoted in Holland, op. cit., p. 353 
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ference. A surprising omission for Socialists is the absence of any reference 
to tensions arising from low standards of living, great inequalities in living 
standards, and the exploitation of the masses by the vested interests in the 
various countries of Asia. 

The anticolonial and antiforeign bias, amounting almost to an obses- 
sion, the sensitivity to real or fancied dangers from outside interference, 
and the determination of Asians to run their own affairs are reflected in 
the statements and actions of their leaders and in the writings of their 
intellectuals of varying schools of thought. These attitudes have been ex- 
pressed by men as different in point of view as Sun Yat-sen and Baron 
Tanaka, Ho Chi Minh and Colonel Nasser, Chiang Kai-shek and Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, Soetan Sjahrir and Mohammed Mossadegh. They are 
strongly reflected in Chiang Kai-shek’s China’s Destiny® and in two recent 
books by Indian intellectuals, namely, Asia and Western Dominance, by 
K. M. Panikkar,® and The State, by K. P. Mukerji.’ 

Prime Minister Nehru, who is Western-educated and well-informed 
on world affairs, has shown a particular sensitivity to what he construes 
to be efforts of outside powers to make decisions affecting Asia without 
due consultation with Asian leaders or due regard for Asian interests. This 
is undoubtedly a major reason for his negative reaction to such steps as the 
United Nations resolution( February 1, 1951), declaring Communist China 
an aggressor in Korea, in which few Asian states concurred, and the 
recently concluded Manila Pact, five of whose eight signatories were not 
Asian states. In a statement on foreign affairs in the Indian House of the 
People on September 17, 1953, Nehru declared, in a typical outburst: 
“Somehow it is not realized by many of the great powers of the world that 
the countries of Asia, however weak they may be, do not propose to be 
ignored, do not propose to be bypassed, and certainly do not propose to be 
sat upon.” 


Ill 


Americans, who do not need to be convinced of the reality and serious- 
ness of the Soviet-Communist threat, find it difficult to understand why the 
peoples and leaders of the non-Communist states of Asia, with some out- 
standing exceptions, do not show a similar awareness. They have daily 
reminders that prominent non-Communist Asians seem to specialize in 
posing as apologists of communism and of Communist states, notably 
China. They are understandably bewildered and irritated when the 
5 Chung-kuo chih ming-yiin (Chungking, 1943). Two English editions of this work were published in New 

York in 1947. One. entitled China's Destiny & Chinese Economic Theory (New York: Roy 

Publishers, 1947), contained critical notes and comments by Philip Jaffee. The other (New York: 


Macmillan Co., 1947) was an official translation by Wang Ch’ung-hui, with an Introduction by 
Lin Yu-tang. 

® (London: G. Allen & Unwin, 1953). The subtitle of this book is: A Survey of the Vasco Da Gamma 
Epoch of Asian History. 

™ (Adyar, Madras: Theosophical Publishing House, 1952). 
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United States is pictured as a hopelessly reactionary country which supports 
reactionary regimes in Asia and is “out of its mind” about communism. 
They wonder why the peoples of Asia are so deceived by “the Soviet myth” 
and by absurd Communist charges, such as that of American “germ war- 
fare” in Korea, and by transparently hypocritical pretensions, such as were 
represented by the Stockholm Peace Pledge and the declarations that 
emanated from the Asian and Pacific Peace Conference in Peiping in 1952. 
They looked upon the effort in Korea as a clear case of resistance to Com- 
munist aggression, whereas they discovered that many Asians were not 
even convinced that aggression did occur. In the Indo-China war they were 
primarily concerned with resisting further Communist expansion in one of 
the vulnerable areas around the periphery of the Communist world, 
whereas many Asians regarded the Vietminh as the true spokesman of 
the freedom movement and refused to believe that it was under Commu- 
nist control. The pro-American editor of a large English-language news- 
paper in Southeast Asia said to an American professor: “When you speak 
about Ho Chi-minh, it does not mean to us what it means to you. The 
respect we have for Ho Chi-minh is nearly unassailable. But Ho Chi-minh 
is a Communist, you say. Ha! If Ho Chi-minh, who fights to drive out 
the French, is also a Communist, then Communism cannot be so bad.” ® 

If Westerners, and particularly Americans, are to understand Asian 
conditions and attitudes and are to contribute toward organizing peace in 
Asia, they must examine the peculiar appeal of communism to the Asian 
mind and the attractive power which it exercises. This attraction is partly 
the result of the existence of powerful Communist states in Asia, and of the 
conviction of many that communism does indeed represent “the wave of 
the future.” In Asia, even more than in other parts of the world, “nothing 
succeeds like success.” Many Asians are more than prepared to make their 
peace with whatever groups come into power. Accustomed to domination 
and ruthlessness, they do not value freedom above all other things. They 
are inclined to associate foreign exploitation with the very nations that 
profess to be upholding the “democratic way,” and they are not impressed 
with that type of “democracy.” They have never directly experienced 
Communist totalitarianism, but they have all-too-vivid memories of West- 
ern imperialism. Since most Asians feel that they have little stake in the 
existing economic, social, and political system, they have little incentive 
for resisting communism and much to gain, they fancy, in accommodation. 
In many cases their way of life is conducive to passive acceptance of what- 
ever may come, or at least militates against strong resistance. There may 
be some merit in the penetrating observation of Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrish- 
nan, the scholar-philosopher who is vice-president of India. “On the 


8 Robert C. North, Moscow and Chinese Communists (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1953), p. 281. 
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whole,” he wrote some years ago, “the Eastern civilizations are interested 
not so much in improving the actual conditions as in making the best of 
this imperfect world, in developing the qualities of cheerfulness and con- 
tentment, patience and endurance. They are not happy in the prospect of 
combat. ... While the Western races crave for freedom even at the price 
of conflict, the Easterns stoop to peace even at the price of subjection.” ® 

This generalization is certainly not applicable to all Asians, some of 
whom have been among the most courageous and effective fighters in the 
cause of personal and national freedoms. Moreover, it is hazardous and 
often misleading to generalize about alleged differences between the East 
and the West. Often these differences are superficial or by no means 
typical, or are differences of time ind conditions rather than of geography 
or thought. Perhaps P. Kodanda Rao is correct in denying the whole 
concept of “East versus West” and in insisting that “the concept of a 
Western civilization and an Eastern civilization is . . . invalid.” 1° 

The reasons for the special appeal of communism in Asia were well- 
expressed in an article in a recent issue of The Radical Humanist, an 
Indian journal which was founded by the late M. N. Roy, once a leading 
agent of the Comintern. This article called attention to factors which 
must be borne in mind in any analysis of prospects for peace in Asia: 

If communism appears to have a better chance in the East today, it is because of a 
number of factors among which should be included the failure of the so-called democratic 
world to create a genuine concern for [the] democratic way [of] life in the minds of the 
Asian people. They had long been held . . . in subjugation by the so-called democratic 
countries with the result that in their minds, democracy is easily associated with a system 
of government based on economic exploitation and social inequality, racial discrimination 
and military might. It has been sad, but it is true, while most of the countries in the 
East remained (and do so till now) unacquainted with the rich heritage which inspired 
the ideals and practice of democracy in the West. The bitter experience of exploitation 
and racial discrimination has created the most disastrous attitude of distrust and hatred 
in the minds of these people toward the West, and has negatively prepared their minds 
for receiving communism which is in [the] popular mind an ideology of the East. This 
adverse psychological condition which is further reinforced by such age-old socio-cultural 
factors as ignorance, superstition, relative unconcern for the values of freedom and reason, 
lack of scientific outlook, and at the back of all, by subhuman conditions of life, have all 
held these people down in a state where they are now ripe for a revolt, probably against 
the civilization of the West. Any attempt to persuade Asians to take up arms against 
communism may therefore have only adverse and undesirable effects.” 

Doubtless many have climbed on the Communist band wagon for 
reasons of fear or compulsion or hope of personal gain, but many others 
have been indoctrinated with remarkable success. General William F. 
Dean, who spent three years in North Korean prison camps, expressed 
astonishment at the attitudes he encountered: “Perhaps I’m naturally naive, 


® Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, Eastern Religions and Western Thought (2d ed.; London: Oxford University 
Press, 1940), p. 257. 


” P. Kodanda Rao, “The Laws of Culture,’”” The Aryan Path, XXIII (1952), 506. The Aryan Path is the 
organ of the Indian Institute of Culture, Bangalore. See also Mr. Rao’s book, East Versus West: 
A Denial of Contrast (London: G. Allen & Unwin, 1939). For a contintns view, see F. S. C. 
Northrop, The Meeting of East and West (New York: Macmillan Co., 1949). 

1 “India, U.S. Aid and Communism,” The Radical Humanist, XVIII de 13, 1954), 279, 286. The 
Radical Humanist is published in Calcutta. 
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but the greatest discovery to me was that the ordinary Communists who 
guarded me and lived with me really believed that they were following a 
better road toward an improved life for themselves and their children.” +? 
Perhaps most Americans are “naturally naive,” like General Dean, and find 
it difficult to understand the appeal which the Communists make through 
subtle propaganda and the techniques of organized subversion upon the 
Asian masses, who are unsophisticated in a different sense, illiterate, and 
wretched, and who feel that they have little stake in the existing order of 
affairs. Most Americans abhor communism, whereas Asians are inclined 
to think of the conflicting ideologies in the world today in terms of various 
shades of grey, not in terms of black and white, and to see much good in 
what they fancy communism to be in theory and in practice. Many Asian 
intellectuals and some political leaders are attracted to communism, in its 
Marxist-Leninist form, and they profess to be much impressed with the 
achievements of the Communist-dominated states, notably the Soviet 
Union and Communist China. They may even express a preference for 
the Communist type of “democracy” over the “capitalist” type in the non- 
Communist West, especially in the United States of America. An out- 
standing Indian political scientist has recently stated that “communism is 
the most genuine . . . form of democracy.” ?° 

Thus one of the great problems in achieving concerted action by Asian 
and non-Asian states for the preservation of peace arises from the differ- 
ences in viewpoint regarding the nature and significance of communism 
and the policies and intentions of the leaders of the Soviet Union and 
Red China. Most Asians, of course, are concerned with more immediate 
problems. If they have any views at al! on questions of national and inter- 
national policy, these views are expressed in starkly simple terms and are 
probably shaped by the attitudes of those who generally exercise influence 
and authority over them. Relatively few of the intellectuals and other 
articulate spokesmen of Asia, except for the present leaders of the Republic 
of Korea, Nationalist China, and perhaps of Japan, the Philippines, and 
Thailand, seem to feel that the Soviet-Communist threat in Asia and else- 
where is as great as most Americans believe. Some even doubt that such 
a threat exists. In a significant article in the January, 1954, issue of Foreign 
Affairs, entitled “Middle Ground Between America and Russia: An Indian 
View,” a prominent Indian who signed himself simply as “P” wrote: 

Why, then, this difference of approach to the external menace of Communism? 
Primarily, it is because India is not satisfied that there is such an external menace. Both 
China and the Soviet Union are India’s neighbors, and yet India has not, in spite of very 
considerable American effort to persuade her, seen any menace to her existence by the 
presence on her frontiers of these two giant Communist states. We may be stupid or 


completely blind, but where we do not see the menace, we cannot pretend to do so, 
merely because we are so advised by no doubt wiser people. 





12 Maj. Gen. William F. Dean, with William L. Worden, “‘My Three Years as a Dead Man,” Saturday 
Evening Post, CCXXVI (February 27, 1954), 104. 


13K. P. Mukerji, The State (Adyar, Madras: Theosophical Publishing House, 1952), p. 192. 
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This is probably an extreme statement, and a somewhat misleading 
one, but it does reflect a rather widely held Asian view. Some non-Com- 
munist Asians seem to have become conscious or unconscious victims of 
Communist propaganda, and have accepted the Communist interpretations 
of American policies and of world events. It is by no means difficult to 
find statements in responsible Asian periodicals or newspapers to the effect 
that the United States constitutes a greater threat to Asia than does the 
Soviet Union. Most Asian leaders take a more balanced view. Usually 
they are well aware of the Soviet--Communist threat, but they may differ 
with Americans over the relative seriousness of this threat and over the 
proper measures for dealing with it. Like Nehru, they see many dangers, 
not one. 

The wretched life conditions of the masses of the Asian people, the 
difficulties faced by new, overburdened, and inexperienced regimes, har- 
assed by internal divisions and inadequate resources, and the retentive 
power of imperialism and the imperial mind —these are the problems 
and the dangers which absorb the attention of most of the leaders of Asia 
today. They cannot be expected to co-operate with foreign powers unless 
these powers show an awareness of the same problems, a genuine and 
tangible willingness to help without imposing unacceptable conditions, and 
a recognition that the era of colonialism in Asia is at an end. Hereafter 
the relations between Asian and Western states must be conducted on a 
basis of equality and of partnership, not of inequality and domination. 

In the past the United States had what Wendell Willkie described 
as a vast “reservoir of good will” among Asian peoples, largely because it 
was relatively free from the imperialist taint, because it had a revolutionary 
tradition and stood for human dignity and freedom, and because its great 
documents, such as the Declaration of Independence, and its great spokes- 
man, such as Jefferson and Lincoln and Franklin D. Roosevelt, proclaimed 
in ringing terms the principles of liberty to all the world. In the postwar 
period the “reservoir of good will” has been seriously depleted. In part 
this is a result of developments and conditions beyond the control of the 
United States. In part it is a consequence of American policies and be- 
havior, at home and abroad, and of an alleged willingness to support 
reactionary and colonial regimes in Asia and elsewhere, instead of standing 
unequivocally for the principles it professes to uphold. 

It is difficult for the policy-makers of a great power in today’s world 
to hew without qualificatio. to first principles. So many factors have to 
be weighed in making momentous decisions, so many interests have to be 
considered, so many conflicting pressures have to be reconciled, that it is 
not surprising that even a great democratic nation like the United States, 
which would like to work consistently for freedom and democracy in the 
world, appears to be equivocal and timid in some of its major decisions 
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and policies. On the colonial issue, however, the United States must speak 
out with greater clarity and consistency; by so doing it runs some risk of 
alienating its natural partners in the Atlantic community, notably Britain 
and France, which are still smarting from the loss of some of their choicest 
possessions and which are still great colonial powers, but in the long run 
it may be doing a great service to these countries. Unless some means can 
be found for achieving without major upheavals the “revolution of rising 
expectations” and the growing demand for freedom and the end of colo- 
nialism, there can be no hope for peace in the world. 

While the United States views the truce in Indo-China with grave 
forebodings, the end of French rule in that area should have at least one 
wholesome result. It should make it easier for the United States to cease 
to qualify its stand on the colonial issue. Fortunately there are encouraging 
signs that the opportunity is not being neglected. In recent weeks President 
Eisenhhower has been talking about the policy of the “good partner,” an 
approach which will appeal to Asians much more than the frequent boast- 
ing about American “leadership” in the world. In his radio-television report 
to the American people of June 1, 1953, after his trip to the Middle East 
and South Asia, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles showed a commend- 
able awareness of Asian views and sensitivities. Since then he has spoken 
out more vigorously on the colonial issue. In his opening address to 
the Manila conference which drafted the Southeast Asia Defense Pact 


and the Pacific Charter, Mr. Dulles said that the Western powers must 
“make it abundantly clear” that they intended “to invigorate independ- 
ence.” The Pacific Charter, which may prove to be a landmark in Asia’s 
upward struggle for independence, affirmed: 


. . they [the delegates] uphold the principles of equal rights and self determination of 
peoples, and they will earnestly strive by every peaceful means to promote self government 
and to secure independence of all countries whose peoples desire it and are able to 
undertake its responsibilities. 

This important declaration, according to Mr. Dulles, was the “brain-child” 
of President Magsaysay of the Philippines; but all of the eight Asian and 
non-Asian states which participated in the Manila conference, including 
the United States and, more significantly, the United Kingdom and France, 
gave it unqualified acquiescence. On June 29, 1954, after an important 
conference in Washington, Sir Winston Churchill, whom many Asians 
still regard as an arch imperialist and who a decade ago declared that he 
had not become His Majesty’s first minister to preside over the liquidation 
of the British Empire, joined with President Eisenhower in this statement: 

We uphold the principle of self-government and will earnestly strive by every 
peaceful means to secure the independence of all countries whose peoples desire and are 


capable of sustaining an independent existence. We welcome the processes of develop- 
ment, where still needed, that lead towards that goal. 
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At this point a word of qualification must be added. Although the 
truce in Indo-China has had some effect in forcing the American hand 
in relation to the colonial issue, the United States still finds itself in an 
equivocal position. It is still being criticized, with considerable justification, 
for its stand in regard to certain of the African colonies, Cyprus, the West 
New Guinea issue, and other colonial problems. This criticism is coming 
from spokesmen of the newly independent states of Asia as well as from 
Communist sources. It is being voiced by friends of the United States, as 
well as by perennial critics.'* 


IV 


There is a large measure of agreement among Asian spokesmen center- 
ing around demands for economic and social justice, an improvement of 
mass living conditions, national independence and anti-imperialism, and 
freedom from any kind of outside domination. This consensus also reflects 
an extreme sensitiveness to anything which smacks of the efforts of outside 
forces and powers to make decisions affecting Asia without the full par- 
ticipation of the Asians themselves. The slogan “Asia for the Asians,” even 
though it has been corroded by the use which the Japanese made of it, 
still exercises an almost irresistible appeal in Asia, and the Communists 
have adopted it with considerable success. Eisenhower’s reference to 
“Asians against Asians” during the American Presidential campaign in 
1952 was widely misinterpreted, and was given sinister connotations when 
taken out of context and distorted by the Communists. 

Aside from certain similarities in attitude and orientation, however, 
the spokesmen of Asia differ markedly on almost every issue. This is 
certainly true with respect to the roads to peace. At least five different 
approaches may be discerned. At the one extreme is the attitude of 
Communist China, which would preserve peace in Asia and save the 
continent from “capitalist imperialism” by bringing the entire area under 
Communist control. At the other extreme is the viewpoint of the Republic 
of Korea and Nationalist China, which would “make Asia safe for free- 
dom,” in Syngman Rhee’s words,’® by unifying Korea, winning back the 
mainland of China, and forcing a showdown, envisaged as inevitable in 
% The New York Times, December 21, 1954, carried a lengthy letter from Gen. Carlos P. Romulo 

criticizing the recent attitudes of the United States and other Western powers toward colonial 

questions in the United Nati and that these attitudes have “‘a direct bearing not only 
on the ultimate fate of our world organization, but also on the security of the free world.” The 


same point of view was expressed in a letter from Sudjarwo Tega 
to the United Nations, which was published in the New York Times, “December 31, 1954. 


. Rhee used these words in an address to the United States Congress on July 28, 1954. In the same 
address he warned that “‘the Soviet Unicn will not stop of its own volition. It must be stopped.” 
“Peace cannot be restored in the world half Communist and half democratic,” he asserted. “‘The 
return of the China mainland to the side of the free world,” he argued, “would automatically 
produce a victorious end to the war in Korea and Indochina, and would swing the balance of power 
so strongly against the Soviet Union that it would not dare risk war with the United States.” 
Mr. Rhee admitted that, contrary to his prediction, the Soviet Union might intervene in “‘the battle 
for China’; but, he stated bluntly, “that would be excellent for the free world, since it would 
justify the destruction of the Soviet centers of production by the American Air Force before the 
we hydrogen bombs had been produced in quantity.’”” Quoted in the New York Times, July 29, 
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any case, with the Soviet Union before the Communist world becomes too 
strong. The objective of Communist China would be achieved by wide- 
spread subversion and “creeping aggression,” if possible, or if necessary by 
the promotion of open rebellions or even regional or global war. The 
conditions of “peace” which Syngman Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek regard 
as vital can be attained only by war with Communist China and by risking 
war with the Soviet Union, i.e., a third world war. 

Between these extremes three other approaches to peace may be 
defined. Some Asian countries do not believe that “neutrality” is possible 
under present world conditions, and are willing to join with the Western 
powers in various regional arrangements and pacts, subscribing to the 
prevailing Western belief in the necessity of seeking peace through strength 
and through collective security. Representative of this point of view, in 
varying degrees, are Turkey, Pakistan, Thailand, and the Philippines. 
Perhaps Japan should also be included in this group. Another approach 
is represented by the Arab states of the Middle East. Aware of the reality 
of the Communist threat to their strategically important region, these 
Muslim states have not sought refuge in policies of “neutrality”; but their 
past relations with the Western powers have left bitter memories which 
have not been improved by the Western approach to such problems as the 
Iranian oil dispute, the Suez Canal question, and above all the complex 
of Arab-Israeli disputes, and they are in no mood for close association with 
their former “oppressors.” Their attitude was responsible for the failure of 
Western-sponsored efforts to establish a Middle East Command. Possibly 
the recent agreement on Iranian oil and the Anglo-Egyptian understanding 
in regard to the Suez Canal area may pave the way for a closer rapproche- 
ment with the West, but there still seem to be many obstacles in the way. 

Finally we come to those countries which belong pre-eminently to 
what Adlai Stevenson and others have called “the uncommitted world.” 
These are the countries which insist that they can and should remain 
aloof from the struggle between the two “power blocs,” the countries which 
seek to occupy “middle ground between America and Russia,” the countries 
whose policies are variously labeled as those of “neutrality” or of “inde- 
pendence” or of “nonalignment.” India is the outstanding member of this 
“uncommitted world,” others of particular importance being Indonesia and 
Burma. Prime Minister Nehru of India has been the most vocal and most 
eloquent exponent of this point of view. In many respects he is the most 
important non-Communist leader in Asia. As the head of the largest non- 
Communist state in the world he speaks with particular authority; and 
while he “does not speak for Asia,” as Senator Knowland once insisted,*® 
he probably speaks for more of Asia than any other living man. Nehru is 


16“ ‘Nehru Doesn’t Speak for Asia,’”’ Interview with Senator W. F. Knowland, U.S. News & World 
Report, XXXV (October 30, 1953), 38-45. 
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an Indian Brahmin, Western-educated and in many ways Western- 
oriented. He once confessed: “I have become a queer mixture of the East 
and the West, out of place everywhere, at home nowhere.” *”7 He believes 
that “a certain historic change” has occurred “in the relationship of forces 
in Asia” and in the relation of Asia to the rest of the world. While in 
his opinion the old tendency to decide Asia’s problems “chiefly outside 
Asia” persists, he holds that “it will not be possible in the future to ignore 
what countries of Asia think about themselves or their neighbors.” He is 
alarmed at the trend of events in the world and at the policies which the 
great “power blocs” are following out of fear of each other. These policies, 
he believes, are carrying the world toward the abyss of war. He seeks to 
bring the great powers to their senses, and he insists that the alternative to 
war is peaceful coexistence and a reliance upon “the methods of peace.” ** 
Speaking in a debate on foreign policy in the Indian House of the People in 
March, 1954, he said that there were “two approaches to the question of 
war and peace”: to consider war inevitable and to prepare for it, or to 
consider that war “must be avoided, if not at all costs, almost at all costs.” 
The great powers, in his view, were following the former course, but he 
placed his faith in the latter. “If you lay stress on the possibility of war 
coming,” he declared, “you have lost the battle for peace and war is likely 
to come. It means that minds have succumbed to war’s inevitability.” *° 

In early July, 1954, following his conversations with the Premier and 
Foreign Minister of the People’s Republic of China, Chou En-lai, Nehru 
made a particularly significant statement of his views on foreign policy in a 
letter to the presidents of the Pradesh Congress Committees. India’s foreign 
policy, he stated, “must be in keeping with the traditional background and 
temper of the country.” In elaborating on this theme he wrote: 

Our present foreign policy flows from that background and naturally works for world 
peace and avoidance of war. This is not only the natural ideal for us but it is dictated by 
every consideration of intelligent self-interest. Non-alignment with the great power groups 
also inevitably follows. Any alignment means tying ourselves up with other policies 
and being conditioned by the wishes or the decisions of other countries. No country can 
live in isolation or ignore what other countries might or might not do. But to tie one- 
self up with other countries leads to consequences which are obvious enough in the world 


today. . . . There is nothing to prevent a country from supporting the policy which it 
approves without previously aligning itself with the country that sponsors that policy... . 

The freedom we wish to have in our own country we wish to give to others in their 
own countries. . . . If today the great countries of the world declare their adherence to 
this policy of non-interference with other countries it is obvious that an immediate change 
for the better will take place in the world... . 


Peace can only be preserved by methods of peace. A war-like approach to peace is 
a contradiction in terms. Peace preserved by threats is unstable more especially when the 
party threatened is not weak. Peace cannot live in an atmosphere of constant preparation 
for war and threat of war. Therefore, peace as well as security can best be maintained by 


17 Jawaharlal Nehru, Toward Freedom: The Autobiography of Jawaharlal Nehru (New York: John Day 
Co., 1941), p. 353. 

18 Jawaharlal Nehru, letter to presidents of the Pradesh Congress Committees, July, 1954; quoted in 
Indiagram, No. 489, July 8, 1954. Indiagram is issued by the Embassy of India, Washington, D.C. 

Quoted in the New York Times, March 24, 1954. 
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efforts at collective peace and avoidance of war. If this cannot be done in the world as a 
whole then an attempt should be made to have areas where such a peace can be main- 
tained. Gradually that area will spread. . . . above all we must have the idea of peace 
before us and this means that we must give up the habit of denouncing other countries 
- though we may disagree with them. Only then can we help in creating a climate 
of peace. 


A policy of peace like any other policy cannot be based on fear and weakness. 
Therefore the country must develop its strength to the best of its ability and above all rely 
upon itself. Strength involves certain material factors. But it is also something apart from 
those factors. We have to develop both... . 


The major fact is that we are following not a passive or merely neutral policy, but a 
dynamic policy which is based on certain definite principles and objectives as well as 
certain methods. We try not to forget the means in the search for our ends.” 

Even a casual reading of this important restatement of Nehru’s views 
will remind one that he differs rather fundamentally from the present 
leaders of Western countries, particularly the United States, with regard to 
the courses of action which give the greatest prospects for both security and 
peace in today’s world. But a more careful reading will suggest that 
Nehru’s policy of “nonalignment” is a qualified one, and the same conclu- 
sion will be reached from an examination of recent policies of the govern- 
ment of India. The desire for peace and nonalignment has not prevented 
India from maintaining a substantial defense establishment, from taking 
numerous precautions to safeguard her frontiers with Communist China 
and Pakistan, from maintaining her ties with the Commonwealth, from 
acting as a leading member of the “Arab-Asian Group” in the United 
Nations, from participating in the Colombo Plan, froin accepting major 
responsibility for the repatriation of prisoners of war in Korea and for 
supervising the truce agreements in Indo-China, from advancing and 
actively working for the acceptance of concrete proposals for bringing about 
a truce in both Korea and Indo-China, and from acting in many other ways 
as a useful but often uninvited mediator between the Soviet Union and 
China, on the one hand, and the Western powers, on the other. Clearly 
India believes that she can best serve her own interests and best help to 
preserve peace by being a leader of the “in-between” nations rather than 
by leaning too far in the direction of one or the other of the “power blocs.” 


Vv 


In the opinion of Nehru and many other Asian leaders the “methods 
of peace” should not give a high priority to measures for “individual and 
collective self-defense,” to use the language of Article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter. Peace is not furthered by alliances and pacts and regional 
arrangements or other formal associations which emphasize the objective of 
“collective security.” Asians of Nehru’s orientation take a dim view of 
such associations; they suspect ulterior motives and external domination, 
and they believe that such associations increase rather than lessen inter- 


2% For excerpts from this important statement on foreign policy, see Indiagram, No. 489, July 8, 1954. 
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national tensions. Many Asians regard the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation with deep dislike and suspicion. They are inclined to accept the 
Communist claim that NATO is an instrument of aggression instead of 
one for collective defense. Moreover, they profess to see in it an organiza- 
tion of the colonial powers, strongly backed by the United States, to domi- 
nate and exploit the underdeveloped countries of Asia, which only recently 
were able to free themselves from colonial rule. 

Nehru has frequently cited the United States agreement to supply 
arms to Pakistan as an example of policies which “help spread the climate 
of war” and which, by creating “a wave of uncertainty” and tension have 
exactly the opposite effect from what was intended. The Indian Prime 
Minister strongly objected to proposals to form a Southeast Asia defense 
organization. “We are apprehensive,” he stated in a major address in the 
Indian Parliament, “that the proposed Southeast Asian collective organiza- 
tion will in the present do more harm than any good that it may hope 
to do in the future.” India, Indonesia, Burma, and Ceylon declined invita- 
tions to participate in the Manila conference which established the pro- 
posed organization. The conference, declared Nehru, was “likely to reverse 
the trend of conciliation released by the Indochina settlement.” Real col- 
lective security, he warned, can come only by “resolving world tensions 
and developing a pattern of collective peace.” 24 Nehru placed his faith 
in the approach represented by the Geneva conference and by the five 
points of the joint statement which he and Chou En-lai issued after their 
conference in New Delhi, rather than in the approach represented by the 
Manila Pact. He preferred declarations accepting the principles of peace- 
ful coexistence and noninterference to military pacts. “Even if such 
declarations are not sincerely meant,” he explained, in anticipation of 
certain criticisms of this reliance upon written pledges of a general nature, 
“the result will be to create a force in favor of peace and noninter- 
ference.” ?? 

Among the Arab states the suspicion of defense pacts with Western 
states is likewise deep-seated, as the abortive efforts to establish a Middle 
East Defense Organization demonstrated. A remarkable statement of the 
Arab attitude on this point was made in August, 1954, by Premier Gamal 
Abdel Nasser of Egypt. Consideration of defense pacts with the West, he 
stated, “would have to wait until the Arabs had overcome their residual 
suspicion of Western imperialist intentions. . . . throughout the Middle 
East’s modern history treaties and defensive alliances had always been to 
the advantage of the Western European contracting parties and ... as a 


21 i in the Indian House of the People, August 25, 1954; quoted in the New York Times, August 26, 
54. 


22 Letter to presidents of the Pradesh Congress Committees, July, 1954; quoted in India News, IN/19/6/54, 
A . oe India News is issued by the Government of India Information Services, New 
ork, N.Y. 
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result they had come to mean ‘domination’ to the mass of Middle East- 
erners.” Elaborating upon this point of view Colonel Nasser said: 

After the Suez settlement there is nothing standing in the way of our good relations 
with the West, but this hammering, hammering, hammering for pacts will only keep 


alive the old suspicions in the minds of the people — and the Communists know well 
how to exploit these suspicions. 


It is a matter of group psychology with deep roots, and until the Arabs realize that 
there is no longer any hidden domination or control impacts of that sort, any pressure to 
obtain them will be dangerously premature. . . . 


With the passage of time the people will learn to think strategically and distinguish 
clearly between their friends and their enemies. They will learn to ask the question: 
“If there is to be aggression will it be the West or the Communist powers who will attack 
us and attempt to occupy our lands?” * 

Collective security arrangements have mushroomed in recent years. 
Nations have participated in them because in the atmosphere of the cold 
war the United Nations has been unable to function satisfactorily as an 
instrument for the maintenance of international peace and security and 
because in the sovereign state system no better practicable alternative has 
emerged. The question of the relation of such arrangements to the United 
Nations is a moot one. Both Trygve Lie and Dag Hammarskjold have 
damned them with faint praise, and have expressed apprehensions regard- 
ing the effect upon the world organization of the growing reliance upon 
pacts. The United Nations Charter clearly foresaw, and presumably 
sanctioned, the growth of pacts for “individual or collective self-defense” 
(Article 51), and of regional arrangements (Articles 52-54). The language 
of these articles is rather vague, probably deliberately so, and is capable of 
various interpretations; but the drafters of the Charter, even in the more 
optimistic atmosphere of a decade ago, recognized the necessity for, and the 
desirability of, regional arrangements in the evolving structure of the inter- 
national community. They also were aware that collective security ar- 
rangements were necessary, if not desirable, if member states deemed these 
to be essential in the light of the international situation and if the Security 
Council were unable to take “the measures necessary to maintain inter- 
national peace and security.” ** Outstanding examples of pacts for “col- 
lective self-defense” are the North Atlantic Treaty, the “Rio Treaty” 
(Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance), and various security ar- 
rangements in the Pacific, such as the ANZUS Pact and the Manila treaty. 

The United States has taken a leading role in the conclusion of several 
of these defense arrangements, and presumably places major reliance upon 
23 Premier Gamal Abdel ge ———- with Kenneth Love, August 19, 1954, in he New York Times, 

ugust 20, 1954. See gnificant article by Premier ?. entitled ‘The E syptian Revolution,” 

Foreign Affairs, SOX (1955), 199-211. In this article (p. 211) Nasser asserted: “There would not 

be any Communist infiltration in any part of the Middle East and Africa if the United States could 


develop a courageous policy —and the only morally correct one — of supporting those who are 
anxious to get rid of foreign domination and exploitation.” 
24See Leland M. Goodatch “Regionalism and the United Nations,” Columbia Journal of International 
——, III (1949), 9, 19-20; Carlos P. Romulo, “The UN Is Dying,” Collier's, July 23, 1954, pp. 
30-33; N. D. Palmer and H. C. Perkins, International Relations: The World Community in Transi- 
tion (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1953), pp 
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them as offering the best guarantees for security in the present dangerous 
and divided world. It is a signatory to the North Atlantic Treaty, the “Rio 
Treaty,” the ANZUS Pact with Australia and New Zealand, the Manila 
Pact, and bilateral security pacts with Japan, the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, the Republic of Korea, and Nationalist China. It has entered into an 
agreement for arms aid to Pakistan, and it played a prominent role in the 
negotiations which led to the pact between that country and Turkey. It 
would have welcomed a Middle East defense treaty and a far stronger 
collective security organization for Southeast Asia. It has signed military 
aid agreements with twelve Asian states: Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, 
Thailand, the Associated States of Indo-China (Laos, Cambodia, and 
Viet Nam), the Philippines, Nationalist China, the Republic of Korea, and 
Japan. Up to July, 1953, under its foreign aid program the United States 
had allocated $8.3 billion to the area of “Asia and the Pacific” and further 
substantial sums to the Near and Middle East and South Asia. Aside from 
the assistance to India, a sizable part of the total aid went for purposes of 
military assistance and “defense support.” Although a far larger amount, 
$34.3 billion, was allocated to Europe during this same period, the budget 
for fiscal 1955, for the first time, called for larger appropriations for the 
Asian area than for Europe. Military aid to countries of the Far East and 
Southeast Asia is now a substantial part of the total foreign aid program.”® 

Thus the United States has shown in a tangible way that it is intensely 
interested in shoring up the defenses of the non-Communist world, and 
that it regards the preservation of the independence of newly independent 
states of Asia as vital to its own national interests. This is in keeping with 
its over-all policies of emphasizing the maintenance of “peace through 
strength” and “collective security” and of doing everything within its 
capacity to arrest the further spread of Soviet--Communist power. Through 
its emphasis on military assistance and security pacts this policy exposes the 
United States to a number of familiar charges: it is obsessed with the 
“Communist threat”; it places too much reliance on military strength; it is 
more interested in winning allies than in helping the free nations of Asia — 
through assistance to long-range programs of economic justice, social wel- 
fare, and political improvements — to achieve greater stability; it is trying 
to dictate rather than to co-operate; it is not living up to its own best 
traditions; and it is not showing an adequate awareness of the real needs 
and attitudes of the people of Asia. 

These charges are grist for the Communist propaganda mill, and un- 
fortunately they strike responsive chords in almost every country in Asia. 
The United States cannot be blind to the realities of the current inter- 
national situation, and since, contrary to the assumptions of some Asians, 





>See N. D. Palmer, “United States Trade Policy: Trade with the Far East,”’ Current History, XXVII 
(1954), 178. 
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its resources are not unlimited, it feels obliged to give priority to its own 
defense and security and to that of the free world. For this reason it 
spends far more on military defense and assistance than it does on eco- 
nomic development and social welfare; but this fact does not mean that 
it is unaware of the long-range problems or of dangers to the peace of the 
world. The relative amounts which it allocates for defense and military 
aid, on the one hand, and for the “Point Four” type of assistance, on the 
other, do not reflect its assessment of the importance of the two approaches. 
It would prefer to reverse the percentages, but under present world condi- 
tions no responsible American leader believes this to be possible or desir- 
able. Indeed, such a reversal would probably be of the greatest disservice 
to the cause of national survival and the preservation of peace and free- 
dom in the world. 

This line of reasoning makes sense to most Americans, but it does not 
carry the same conviction in many parts of Asia. It may simply serve to 
strengthen the widespread belief that “America is out of her mind about 
Russia,” as the writer was told by a distinguished Indian liberal, and is 
taking the world down the road to war. In many respects, then, the dif- 
ferences in viewpoint between policy-makers of the United States and of 
many Asian countries are fundamental, for they rest on different assump- 
tions and different diagnoses. If Nehru and Eisenhower, for example, 
would look at the world picture and the Asian scene through the same 
end of the same telescope they would see the same view; but since they 
often look through different ends or through different telescopes, each may 
be convinced that the other’s interpretation of what he saw is distorted 
by his own myopia. Clearly the distance between Washington and New 
Delhi or Jakarta is great in more than a geographical sense. But fortunately 
the ties that bind the free nations are stronger than all the differences 
between them, and the differences between Western and Asian nations 
are no greater than those between New Delhi and Tapei, Ankara and 
Rangoon, Tokyo and Kabul, Manila and Peiping, or, for that matter, 
between the bustling cities of Asia and the vast countryside where most of 
the illiterate and still-isolated masses live. 


VI 

The varying attitudes toward the Geneva and Manila conferences 
of 1954 illustrate the problems involved in securing a basis of agreement 
on ways to peace in Asia. Here the differences were not only between 
the Western powers and Asian states, but they were also marked within 
each area. Thus on the eve of the Geneva conference the United States 
and Britain had difficulty in avoiding a public clash over policies toward 
the deteriorating situation in Indo-China, and they reached a modus 
vivendi regarding the practicable form of a Southeast Asian organization 
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only after lengthy negotiations in the weeks preceding the Manila con- 
ference. Pakistan, Thailand, and the Philippines participated actively in 
the Manila conference, and adhered to the treaty and the “Pacific Charter” 
which were drafted there; whereas India, Indonesia, and certain other 
Asian states refused to participate in the conference and shared Nehru’s 
opinion that it “would do more harm than good.” Prime Minister Sir 
John Kotelawala of Ceylon suggested that a meeting of the Colombo Plan 
states be convened to seek a common attitude toward a Southeast Asia 
defense alliance, but Nehru rejected this suggestion and the meeting was 
not held. 

In India and elsewhere in Asia, as well as in Britain, France, and 
other states of the Western world, the Geneva conference to seek agree- 
ment on Korea and Indo-China was welcomed, and the agreement on a 
truce in Indo-China was hailed in many Asian and Western capitals. The 
United States, however, viewed the Geneva conference with suspicion and 
the truce agreement with grave misgivings. The same attitude was ex- 
pressed in other non-Communist countries, and was even more strongly 
voiced by spokesmen of the Republic of Korea, Nationalist China, and the 
truncated remnant of the state of Viet Nam. 

Nehru placed great hopes in the Geneva conference. He thought 
that this was the proper way to deal with the Indo-Chinese situation, 
and he was particularly gratified that Communist China was at last par- 
ticipating in a major international conference. During the protracted ses- 
sions at Geneva his representative, V. K. Krishna Menon, was busily 
engaged as a kind of self-appointed mediator between the Communist and 
non-Communist delegates. When the truce agreement was announced, 
Nehru hailed it without reservation as a constructive contribution to world 
peace, and he accepted the invitation extended to India to serve as chair- 
man of the truce supervision committee. As in Korea, he believed that in 
Indo-China the value of India’s “independent” role in world affairs was 
again demonstrated. If he had reservations as to the consequences of the 
artificial partition of Viet Nam or as to the danger of further Communist 
expansion in Southeast Asia, he kept them to himself or shared them only 
with his intimate confidants. 

In the United States the reaction to the conference and the truce was 
quite different. American participation in the conference was perfunctory 
at best, and at times even churlish. Mr. Dulles attended for only a few 
days, and he refused to return at any later stage; he and Chou En-lai sat 
around the same table, but he did not address the representative of Com- 
munist China directly or even look at him — except perhaps for an oc- 
casional furtive glance? The United States refused to sign the truce agree- 
ment, on the alleged ground that whereas the situation in Indo-China gave 
France no better alternative the United States was not bound by such 
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restrictions and limitations. Actually the reason for abstaining was a more 
deep-seated one: for while most Americans were relieved that the long 
war in Indo-China was ended and took what consolation they could 
find in the reflection that no better outcome was possible under the circum- 
stances, they viewed the truce as a major victory for the Communists 
and as a dearly-bought respite whose final cost might be disastrous for the 
free world. 

The United States had long been alarmed at the state of affairs in 
Indo-China, and had been seeking by various means short of direct military 
intervention to prevent the victory of the Communist-dominated Vietminh 
and to guard against further Communist expansion in southeast Asia. In 
March, 1954, while on a visit to Washington, General Paul Ely, then 
French chief-of-staff and later commander in Indo-China, warned the 
President and his top advisers that only American intervention could avert 
a Communist victory in Indo-China. Immediately thereafter, according to 
a remarkable report by Chalmers M. Roberts,?® the National Security 
Council concluded that the loss of Indo-China to the Communists would 
be so detrimental to the national interest that the United States would 
intervene in the war, if necessary, “provided the intervention was an allied 
venture and provided the French would give Indo-China a real grant of 
independence so as to eliminate the colonialism issue.” A few days later 
Mr. Dulles, in a speech in New York, called for “united action” to deal 
with this threatening crisis. 

On April 3, according to Roberts’ account, Mr. Dulles, Admiral 
Radford, and three other administration spokesmen met secretly with 
eight Congressional leaders for the purpose of considering the feasibility of 
a joint resolution by Congress to permit the President to use air and naval 
power in Indo-China, if he regarded this action as necessary. The reaction 
of the congressmen was far from enthusiastic, especially when Admiral 
Radford admitted that no other member of the Joint Chiefs-of-Staff 
endorsed this proposal and Secretary Dulles confessed that he had not 
consulted other nations. Shortly afterwards Dulles held conversations in 
Washington with representatives of Britain, France, Australia, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, Thailand, and the Associated States of Indo- 
China; with Churchill and Anthony Eden in London, and with Georges 
Bidault and other French leaders in Paris. As a result of his talks, es- 
pecially those with Churchill and Eden, the idea of immediate inter- 
vention in Indo-China was abandoned. Dulles then proposed to imple- 
ment his call for “united action” by the immediate establishment of a 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. Again, however, he encountered 
British objections, this time regarding both the timing and the nature 
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of the proposed SEATO. The British wanted a much looser organization 
than Mr. Dulles had in mind, and they wanted one which would give 
greater attention to measures for economic, social, and cultural co-operation 
than other security arrangements had done. Moreover, they were doubly 
cautious because of certain apprehensions of the consequences of danger- 
ously bold action by the United States, a desire to work closely with India 
on Asian problems, and their established policy regarding Communist 
China, which was considerably at variance with America’s China policy. 

After the Geneva conference Britain agreed, still with considerable 
reluctance, to participate in a conference to consider ways and means of 
achieving “united action” to deal with possible aggression and subversion 
in Southeast Asia. In spite of the continued objections of the “neutralist” 
states of Asia the conference was held in early September, 1954, in Manila. 
On September 9, after only three days of discussions, delegates of all eight 
states represented at the conference signed three documents — a Southeast 
Asia collective defense treaty (the Manila Pact), a protocol extending 
the treaty to cover the three Associated States of Indo-China, and the 
Pacific Charter. Robert Trumbull of the New York Times, in a dispatch 
from Manila on the same day, reported that the signing of the Manila Pact 
was “hailed as a historic development in relations between Asia and the 
West. ... [It] has vastly enlarged the compass of political thought for the 
countries represented here, and for others as well.” 2” 

It is important to note what the Manila treaty is and what it is not. 
In some respects it is a remarkable document, remarkable in the circum- 
stances leading up to it, in its provisions, in its weaknesses, exclusions, and 
limitations. In a sense it is a rather desperate substitute for the kind of 
“united action” which Mr. Dulles hoped for to deal with the serious situa- 
tion in Southeast Asia. It provides for a far weaker type of security or- 
ganization than the United States wanted. It is probably more a concession 
to the United States than an arrangement springing from a firm determina- 
tion to create a “situation of strength” and to resist further aggression in 
a strategically important area where there is now dangerous weakness. 
The treaty provides for a loose alliance of eight states — the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France, Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan, Thailand, 
and the Philippines. It applies to the “general area of Southeast Asia” 
and to the “general area of the Southwest Pacific not including the Pacific 
area north of Latitude 21 degrees 30 minutes N.” Thus it does not apply 
to Formosa, nor to Korea or Japan. Only two states in Southeast Asia have 
adhered to it, and only one of these is on the mainland, where the greatest 
direct threat of aggression lies. The largest and potentially the most im- 
portant state in the area — Indonesia — refused to attend the Manila 


2™ New York Times, September 9, 1954. 
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conference and is opposed to the whole idea of such a security arrange- 
ment.”* India, the largest and most important of the non-Communist states 
of Asia, took the same position, as did Burma and Ceylon, although with 
less vehemence. 

At Manila the delegates shied away from any direct reference to 
communism. Only the United States, in a supplementary “understanding,” 
went on record as being primarily concerned at this stage with possible 
Communist aggression. “The sensitivity of some of the signatories on this 
score,” as Hanson W. Baldwin has pointed out, “is a sufficient indication 
of the wishful thinking and lack of firmness that still troubles the Grand 
Alliance of non-Communist nations.” 2° If representatives of the so-called 
“neutralist” nations of Asia had participated in the Manila conference, the 
reluctance to name the most obvious threat in Southeast Asia would have 
been even more marked and the conference might have become bogged 
down in a morass of semantic double-talk ‘and evasion. 

In language as well as in reality the Manila Pact is the weakest of the 
multilateral defense arrangements that have come into existence in the 
postwar period. Its provisions regarding military measures and commit- 
ments are very vague. The key provision is contained in paragraph 1 of 
Article 4, which reads: 


Each party recognizes that aggression by means of armed attack in the treaty area 
against any of the parties or against any state or territory which the parties by unanimous 
agreement may hereafter designate would endanger its own peace and safety, and agree 
that it will in that event act to meet the common danger in accordance with its consti- 
tutional processes. . . 


The most unusual feature of the Manila Pact is its provisions for deal- 
ing with “creeping aggression” through subversion and other indirect tech- 
niques, which the Communists have perfected to a high degree. This type 
of aggression is more difficult to check and is probably even more dangerous 
than direct aggression, and it is particularly suited to the unhealthy situa- 
tion in Southeast Asia. The Manila Pact faces this problem more specifi- 


23 In April, 1954, Indonesia proposed that India, Burma, and Indonesia join in a nonaggression pact with 
Coansipenite China. Apparently this suggestion was advanced as a counterweight to the “united 
action”’ proposal on Southeast Asia which was made by Secretary of State John Foster Dulles in 
March. At the Colombo conference of the prime ministers of India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, and 
India, in May, 1954, only Indonesian Prime Minister Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo agreed with Indian 
Prime Minister Nehru that colonialism and not communism was the principal issue in Asia today. 

en the decision to hold the Manila conference was announced, Indonesia renewed her suggestion 
of a nonaggression pact with Red China. In late September, 1954, Premier Sastroamidjojo made 
an official visit to India to seek India’s support for the proposed nonaggression pact and to discuss 
with Nehru the Oe ay! of taking other joint steps to counter the approach represented in the 
Manila treaty. While in India Dr. Sastroamidjojo strongly denounced the Manila Pact. He asserted 
that the Southeast Asia collective defense organization would bring the world nearer to war than 
to peace. SEATO, he explained, was not consistent with Indonesia’s “‘independent’’ foreign policy, 
and therefore Indonesia could not join it without abandoning the basic principles of her } mors 
policy. See the New York Times, September 5, 1954; Indiagram, No. 542, September 23, 1954. 

2% Hanson W. Baldwin, ‘“SEATO’s Impact Now Mainly Psychological,’?’ New York Times, September 12, 
1954. In late February, 1955 the Council of the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty Organiza- 
tion convened for the first time in Bangkok. Sir Anthony Eden objected to certain sections of the 
draft communiqué which referred to measures against Communist states, and his objections were 
sustained. At Mr. Dulles’ insistence, however, one passage in the final communiqué specifically 


mentioned “the need for cooperation among the member Governments to assist one another in 
combating the subversive activities of international communism.’ For the text of the final com- 
muniqué of February 25, 1955, see the New York Times, Feburary 26, 1955. 
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cally than does any other security treaty. In fact, it even contemplates 
multilateral intervention in the affairs of a state threatened with indirect 
aggression, although only under certain conditions, including the invitation 
of the government of the state concerned. These provisions (paragraphs 2 
and 3 of Article 4) of the Manila treaty are worthy of careful attention. 
They are worded as follows: 


2. If, in the opinion of any of the parties, the inviolability or the integrity of the 
territory or the sovereignty or the political independence of any party in the treaty area 
or of any other state or territory to which the provisions of Paragraph 1 of this Article 
from time to time apply is threatened in any way other than by armed attack or is 
affected or threatened by any fact or situation which might endanger the peace of the 
area, the parties shall consult immediately in order to agree on the measures which would 
be taken for the common defense. 


3. It is understood that no action on the territory of any state . . . shall be taken 
except at the invitation or with the consent of the Goverment concerned. 

Like the charter for the military tribunal at Nuremberg, the Manila 
treaty may be interpreted as trying to establish new precedents in interna- 
tional law. This effort will be denounced by some as dangerous and will be 
hailed by others as opening new vistas of international action. Walter 
Lippmann has described the Manila treaty as “the first formal instrument 
in modern times which is designed to license international intervention 
in internal affairs.” °° 

To counteract the success of the Communists in linking themselves 
with independence movements and to deal with the issue of colonialism, 
the Manila conference issued a Pacific Charter, which, in the opinion of 
John Foster Dulles, “may well prove to be the most momentous product 
of the conference.” ** The provisions of this Charter proclaiming “the 
principles of equal rights and self determination of peoples” and pledging 
earnest efforts to promote self-government and national independence have 
already been quoted. These provisions may in time be looked upon as a 
kind of Magna Carta for Asia. In the Charter the delegates also pledged 
that they would “continue to cooperate in economic, social and cultural 
fields in order to promote higher living standards, economic progress and 
social well-being in the region.” Article 3 of the Manila Pact states: 

The parties undertake to strengthen their free institutions and to cooperate with 
one another in the further development of economic measures, including technical as- 
sistance, designed both to promote economic progress and social well-being and to further 
the individual and collective efforts of governments toward these ends. 

In part, the Pacific Charter and the nonmilitary provisions of the 
Manila treaty are a feeble camouflage for the central weakness of the 
treaty. Whenever nations are not willing to make binding commitments 
for the common defense, in the face of present dangers, they take refuge 
in agreements to forge mighty economic, social, and cultural links. In part, 


%® New York Herald-Tribune, September 14, 1954. 


%1 John Foster Dulles, radio-television open on the Manila conference, September 15, 1954; text in the 
New York Times, September 16, 1954. 
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however, the agreements at Manila are a recognition of the fact that the 
defense of the countries of Southeast Asia will continue to baffle the mili- 
tary planners so long as the living conditions of the masses of the people 
are so wretched and so long as the Communists can continue to identify 
themselves with the desire for reform. 

The designation SEATO for the organization created by the Manila 
treaty is a misleading one, for it inevitably suggests comparison with the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. SEATO is by no stretch of the imag- 
ination an Asian NATO, except in terms of possible future development. 
NATO is a strong association of natural allies in the North Atlantic com- 
munity, with some geographical extension, bound together by firm com- 
mitments and by an elaborate organization. It has substantial forces at its 
command, and has evolved elaborate plans for united military and other 
action in the event of an attack on any of the member states. It has vigor 
and teeth. Support of the NATO alliance is a basic part of the foreign 
policies of the member states. SEATO, on the other hand, is a loose asso- 
ciation which calls for little organization, for no unified command and for 
almost no unified military measures at all, and which has none of the auto- 
matic action provisions of the North Atlantic Treaty. It is weakest in the 
very heart of the area it is designed to protect. States which obviously 
would have to take part in any effective Southeast Asia defense organiza- 
tion, notably India and Indonesia, and perhaps Japan as well, for political 
reasons are not members of SEATO. It does not apply, again for political 
reasons, to Formosa, Korea, or Japan. 

With all of its weaknesses and limitations, however, the Manila Pact 
represents a concrete effort to achieve some measure of concerted action 
in the face of the alarming situation in Southeast Asia, the maximum 
amount of co-operation that was possible under the circumstances. It shows 
that the signatory states are alert to the danger, and have not been lulled 
into a false sense of security by the currently popular “peaceful coexist- 
ence” line. It also shows that Asian and Western states can reach agree- 
ment on common measures to meet common dangers, and also on common 
principles and common ends. 

The agreement at Manila to establish a Southeast Asia defense organ- 
ization is the most comprehensive and successful effort that has been made 
to organize for peace in Asia through a mutual defense arrangement. While 
it is limited in area and in operation, SEATO could be converted into a 
stronger organization and expanded to encompass more of Asia and the 
Pacific region. The stumbling block is not in the treaty but in the capabili- 
ties and will of the member states, and even more in the attitudes of those 
who determine the policies of other Asian states. The leaders of the “neu- 
tralist” states do not subscribe to the concepts underlying the treaty, and 
are rather suspicious of the whole idea of “organizing for peace” through 
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agreements for collective military action in the event of aggression. They 
are more interested in long-range programs. They are more concerned, 
even in the immediate future, with colonialism, racial discrimination, com- 
munalism, and a host of other economic and social ills than they are with 
communism. They feel that they must use their limited resources and 
training for dealing with these problems which they face in their own 
countries, and that they cannot afford to be drawn into the cold war. To 
some extent this is an ostrich-like policy, but it is based on internal realities, 
however naive may be its interpretation of the international situation. 


VII 


While the Geneva conference on Indo-China was still dragging on, 
Chou En-lai, premier and foreign minister of Communist China, held 
lengthy talks in New Delhi and Rangoon with the prime ministers of India 
and Burma. On June 28, 1954, following their conversations, Nehru and 
Chou issued a joint declaration which enunciated five basic principles of 
peace. These were: mutual respect for each other’s territorial integrity and 
sovereignty; nonaggression; noninterference in each other’s internal affairs; 
equality and mutual benefit; and peaceful coexistence. In India and China, 
and in many other countries as well, this declaration was widely hailed as 
a real contribution to peace. K. M. Panikkar, former Indian ambassador 
to Communist China, in a broadcast over All-India Radio on July 18 
asserted that the declaration marked “a turning point in Asian history.” 
The principles advanced in it, he said, might well be considered “pancha 
silla,” or the five basic points of conduct which India has consistently 
preached and attempted to follow in her international relations. Nehru 
himself has often referred to the declaration. On August 25, in a major 
statement in the Indian House of the People explaining and justifying his 
views on the proposed Southeast Asia defense alliance, Nehru expressed 
the belief that the five points contained “the nucleus of the pattern of 
collective peace, the only alternative to war preparedness and the only 
substantial approach to real security.” ** 

The Nehru-Chou declaration and the Manila Pact symbolize the dif- 
ferences in approach to the problems of peace in Asia, and indeed in the 
world as a whole, which so divide men of goodwill today and which vitiate 
all efforts to present a united front against great and common perils. One 
approach emphasizes declarations of peaceful intentions, the enunciation 
of principles to which all states, whatever the real intentions or attitudes 
of their ruling groups, are quite willing to pay lip service. The other ap- 
proach would place no faith in vague statements of principles or in the 
protestations of states whose actions seem to belie their words. Instead it 
is based on the maintenance of peace through strength, even at the risk 


82 Quoted in the New York Times, August 26, 1954. 
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of further dividing the Communist and non-Communist worlds and of 
increasing international tension and the danger of war. Even most of those 
who support the second approach admit its dangers and regard it as an 
undesirable substitute for the path they would prefer to follow; but they 
regard the higher way as out of reach under present conditions. They are 
not willing to risk national suicide by turning aside from the lower way, of 
whose pitfalls they are generally aware, in order to stumble toward a way 
which exists only in their dreams and which can be reached only by cross- 
ing bridges which are not there. 

However much one may sympathize with the excellent principles of 
the Nehru-Chou declaration, however much he may be haunted by a 
feeling that the other approach cannot lead to peace, certain practical 
questions will inevitably arise in his mind. How can these fine principles 
be translated into reality? Do those who profess them really subscribe to 
them? How can the actual policies of certain nations be reconciled with 
these principles? Do they form a practical basis of policy, or are they 
rather stateinents of goals or aspirations? What if certain states violate 
these principles, while professing to adhere to them? If we accept these 
principles, do the dangers and stresses in the world thereby disappear? 

Because the Nehru-Chou principles appeal to all right-minded men, 
and because they have received so much attention, we must emphasize 
their limitations as a practicable approach to peace. It is difficult to see 
how they improve the prospects of peace in Asia or in the world. They 
are either time-honored principles which all nations profess to accept, and 
therefore they contribute nothing new to the search for peace; or they are 
will-o’-the-wisps which will lure the naive and the unwary and will fool 
neither the cautious nor the knaves. To suggest some of the pitfalls in the 
course outlined in the Nehru-Chou declaration, it may be more convincing 
to quote from an Indian than from a Western commentary. An editorial 
in The Radical Humanist of July 4, 1954, entitled “Prospects of Peace in 
Asia,” contained the following observations: 


To measure its true worth, at least three questions relating to this Conference 
[between Nehru and Chou En-lai] have to be dispassionately considered. How far do the 
professions made by the statesmen at the Conference tally with their actual practice? 
How far do the principles advocated by them comprehend the basic sources of inter- 
national tensions in our times? What are going to be the likely consequences of this 
Conference? 


As to the first question, it is very difficult to trace any correspondence between the 
professions of the two statesmen and the practice of their two governments in the past. 
They both profess respect for the territorial integrity of other nations and non-interference 
in the internal affairs of other states. How is one to reconcile China’s conquest of Tibet 
and her interference first in Korea and then in Indo-China with the above professions? 
Moreover, the very ideology to which China subscribes today, the ideology of communism, 
is incompatible with the idea of coexistence and national sovereignty. Unless the ideology 
of communism undergoes a revolutionary transformation or China gives substantial proof 
of her peaceful intentions in her actual dealings with her neighbourers [sic], few, except 
the most naive, would agree to attach to these professions anything more than mere 
tactical significance. 
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In the case of India, although the contradiction is less flagrantly evident than in 
the case of China, no impartial observer can deny that it is there. The conduct of India 
in Kashmir is hardly explicable in terms of the theory of non-interference; nor may her 
quarrel with South Africa, justifiable on other grounds, be supported with the principle of 
sovereignty. Consequently, smaller neighbours may not feel very confident about the 
sincerity of the above professions; and although any suspicions regarding India’s territorial 
ambitions in South-East Asia may appear at the moment far fetched, this certainly is not 
so in the case of China in the light of her conduct during the last four years or so. 


Thus there is a gulf between profession and practice. However, even if these 
principles, as enunciated by the two Asian Prime Ministers, are judged on their own 
merit, they will be found to be neither new nor adequate to the contemporary situa- 
tion. . . 


The principles enunciated by the two premiers . . . could not save Tibet; they could 
not prevent the outbreak in Korea. Mere recognition of coexistence and sovereignty 
cannot prevent war and tensions. Peace depends on the social, cultural and economic 
development of all the states. Only by deepening the true foundations of democracy 
in these states and by bringing them into closer co-operation towards the pursuit of the 
same may the real sources of wars and tensions be removed and a stable foundation laid 
for lasting peace. 


Finally, where does this conference lead to? From the joint statement and the 
subsequent pronouncements by the two Prime Ministers it is not clear if they visualize any 
concrete measures to follow their discussion. It may be guessed from the trend of their 
utterances and from the earlier confabulations at Geneva that something in the nature of 
a South Asian Regional pact may be under consideration. If that is not so, then all this 
enunciation of principles would appear to be so much wind-baggery. 


These comments suggest some of the dangers in relying on the five 
principles, and they also suggest that Indian opinion is by no means unani- 
mously behind Nehru in placing as much reliance on the good faith of 
Communist China and the Communist world generally as these principles 
would require. But it is probably a justifiable conclusion that Nehru is 
speaking for most Indians who have any views at all on such issues, and 
for many politically conscious Asians as well. Furthermore, as a veteran 
political leader and an experienced student of international affairs the 
distinguished Prime Minister of India is surely not unaware of the diffi- 
culties inherent in his approach. However, he is being consistent with his 
own convictions and with Indian attitudes and needs. He prefers to advo- 
cate the “methods of peace,” and he believes sincerely that the great 
powers are following a path that can lead only to disaster. He also believes 
that India can contribute much to world peace. He may be placing too 
much confidence in the intentions of the Communist leaders, and he may 
be unduly severe on nations which, possessing greater power and therefore 
greater responsibility for the defense of the free world, find it impossible 
to accept adherence to high-sounding principles as a substitute for less 
exalted policies. But in a sense Nehru speaks as the world’s conscience, 
and he is quite willing to be criticized for his faith in the possibility of 
peaceful coexistence if the spirit of militarism and of aggression does not 
spread. “Surely,” he has said in defense of his point of view, “it is better 
with nations as with individuals to hope for and expect the best, but at 
the same time be prepared for any eventuality. But we must honestly and 
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sincerely have faith in the best. That itself generates the atmosphere 
which helps and makes possible further steps in the right direction. Not 
to do so again is to accept defeat right from the beginning.” ** 


Vill 


A clue to the differences in approach among statesmen and nations 
may be provided by the views which they hold as to the possibility of 
“peaceful coexistence,” and the varying interpretations which they place 
on this term. Unfortunately, this is one of those common expressions in 
the jargon of international relations which are used so loosely and in so 
many different ways that they lead to semantic confusion and misunder- 
standing. It means one thing to Mikita S. Khrushchev, another to Jawaharlal 
Nehru, still another to Dwight D. Eisenhower. Most non-Communists 
probably think of it as connoting a state of affairs in which the Communist 
and non-Communist worlds live side by side without resorting to global 
war. According to this interpretation, one would assume that peaceful 
coexistence is possible during a period of perpetual cold war, with oc- 
casional major but limited hot wars of the Korean or Indo-Chinese variety. 
In this sense peaceful coexistence is the condition which prevails at the 
present time, which might better be described as a condition of “unpeace- 
ful coexistence.” 

To those who believe that war with the Communist world is inevitable 
all talk of peaceful coexistence is pointless and even dangerous. Belief in 
the inevitability of war is widespread in almost every part of the world, and 
is publicly voiced in many influential quarters. Syngman Rhee not only 
holds this view, but he argues that the sooner the showdown with the 
Soviet Union is precipitated the better. Most of the responsible leaders 
of the free world, however, proclaim their belief in peaceful coexistence, 
with varying degrees of conviction and enthusiasm.** Many are inclined 
to emphasize the need for a more positive program to lay the foundations 
of peace more securely and to make the existing state of affairs more 
tolerable. When he was elected president of the Ninth General Assembly 
of the United Nations, on September 24, 1954, Dr. Eelco N. van Kleffens 
of the Netherlands declared: “Mere coexistence will not satisfy people; 
corpses can also coexist. The nations need much more than that.” 


— hg rk of the Pradesh Congress Committees, July, 1954; quoted in Indiagram, No. 489, 
uly 8, 3 


% On June 29 and 30, 1954, following four and a half days of conversations in Washington, Sir Winston 
urchill and President Eisenhower both expressed hopes for peaceful coexistence. Sir Winston said: 

“TI am of the opinion that we ought to have a trv at peaceful co-existence, a real good try for it. 

. . « [The Russian people may feel] that they might gain far more by a quarter of a century of 
peaceful development . . . [than by a situation — might leave us. . . victorious, but victorious 

on a heap of ruins. So I am very much in favor of patient, cool, friendly examination of what 

the Russian intentions are.’’ President Eisenhower told a press conference: ‘For a long, long time, 
everybody in the United States had urged that we attempt to reach a peaceful co-existence. . . . He 
would say that the hope of the world would be that kind of existence, because certainly we didn’t 
expect to be eliminated and certainly, he thought, it would be silly to say that you poo eliminate 


the other instantly. We had got to find ways of living together.” Both statements were printed 
in the New York Times, July 4, 1954. 
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Some high-minded people despair of the possibility of peaceful co- 
existence with those who have openly proclaimed the inevitability of “war 
to the hilt between communism and capitalism.” They are inclined to 
paraphrase a statement of Abraham Lincoln, and say: “A house divided 
against itself cannot stand. The world cannot continue to exist half slave 
and half free.” They are disturbed lest the non-Communist nations lower 
their guard at a time of continuing peril. This view is often advanced by 
prominent spokesmen of the Catholic church, which has been in the van- 
guard in the fight against “atheistic communism” and which has good 
reason to know what the fate of Catholics is in the countries behind the 
iron curtain. In an address before the National Convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion in Washington, D.C., on August 30, 1954, Cardinal Spellman 
of New York asserted: 

How can there be peaceful coexistence between two parties if one of them is 
continually clawing at the throat of the other, continually threatening, continually com- 
mitting actions which are designed to destroy life in the other party? How does one 
peacefully coexist with men who mouth words of peace while waging treacherous war; 
men who wear the trappings of civilization while they indulge in the techniques of 


barbarism? It is ignorance of a fatal kind which prompts the illusion that free men can 
peacefully coexist with the Communists. 


In justice to Cardinal Spellman, it should be pointed out that he did 
not call for a preventive war against the Soviet Union. Rather he empha- 
sized the need for the United States to “prepare to defend ourselves against 
aggression,” for “it is better to have protection and not need it than need 
protection and not have it,” and to strengthen the spiritual foundations of 
American life. “Nations and civilizations,” he warned, “go down at their 
own hands. When the inner life of a people, that life which is nourished 
by the things of the spirit, shows signs of being hollow and without sub- 
stance, then that people is sick unto death.” *® 

To most non-Communist Asians peaceful coexistence is the obvious 
goal, and they generally have more confidence that the Communists will 
accept this goal than do many in the Western world. To Nehru the issue 
is simple: “If this peaceful existence is considered not possible then we 
confess defeat for the only alternative is war and that is not the solution.” ** 
The alternative to coexistence, in Nehru’s mind, is “co-destruction.” 

Some who hope for peaceful co-existence, like President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dulles, often couple their endorsement of the goal with 
references to “liberation.” Here is another word of many meanings. Eisen- 
hower’s statements on liberation during the American Presidential cam- 
paign of 1952 scared many Asians almost out of their wits, and raised hopes 
behind the iron curtain which have not been fulfilled. Both groups mis- 
understood what Eisenhower had in mind. The prevailing view of the 


%5 Quoted in ibid., August 31, 1954. 
36 Letter to presidents of the Pradesh Congress Committees; quoted in Indiagram, No. 489, July 8, 1954. 
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present administration in Washington seems to be that “containment” and 
“liberation” are, in George F. Kennan’s words, “two sides of the same 
coin.” Asian leaders have difficulty in following this line of reasoning. 
At the present time Communist leaders and propaganda outlets are 
stressing the theme of “peaceful coexistence,” with apparent effects upon 
the unity and determination of the free world. This approach has retarded 
efforts to strengthen NATO and to bring about greater unity in Western 
Europe. It has had an even greater impact in Asia, where conditions and 
attitudes provide receptive soil for such an appeal. Those who have studied 
the doctrines of Marx and Lenin and the behavior of those who profess 
these doctrines are familiar with differences between theory and practice, 
and between strategy and tactics.*7 The Russian leaders probably do not 
want war; but they are convinced that communism must and will prevail 
in the world, and they are likewise convinced of the inevitable and 
implacable hostility of the “capitalist” states. They are contemptuous 
of the “neutralist” position. To them there is no choice except that be- 
tween the “imperialist” and the “nonimperialist” camps. There is no 
reason to believe that the present seductive appeals of the Soviet Union 
reflect any basic change in orientation or aims. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by the observations of Harrison E. Salisbury, who recently returned 
to the United States after serving as a New York Times correspondent 
in the Soviet Union for five years. “The present Government,” notes 
Salisbury, “has demonstrated a remarkable mobility and flexibility of 
maneuver that have produced a series of successes, at home and abroad. 
More seem likely to follow.” But, he states, “the ultimate, long-range 
objectives of the Soviet Union remain the same under the present ad- 
ministration as they did under Stalin and Lenin.” ** His observations led 
the New York Times to comment editorially: “If Russia’s ‘new look’ has 
already had some success in dividing the free world it is only because some 
in the free world have refused to look beyond the superficial gestures that 
are the ‘new look.’ ” *® 
Nor is there any reason to believe that somehow the Chinese Commu- 
nists are essentially different from their Russian counterparts, or that they 
are developing a new type of communism which will be free from the 
ruthless and aggressive features of the Russian brand, or that they would 
prefer to have closer ties with the non-Communist world than with the 
Soviet Union. In his speech at the opening session of the National People’s 
37 See especially “‘Historicus,” “Stalin on Revolution,” Foreign Affairs, XXVII (1949), 3-42; also Waldemar 
Gurian, “Permanent Features of Soviet Foreign eae The Year Book of World Affairs, 1947 
(London: London Institute of World Affairs, 1947), I, 1-39; “‘X,” “The Sources of Soviet Conduct,” 


Foreign Affairs, XXV (1947), 566-82; Barrington Moore, Jr., Soviet Politics — The Dilemma of Power: 
The Role of Ideas in Social Change (Cambridge, Mass.: ‘Harvard University Press, 1950). 


38 Harrison E. Salisbury, “Russia Re-Viewed,’’ New York Times, September 19, 1954. 


39 New York Times, September 21, 1954. See also Bertram D. Wolfe, ““A New Look at the Soviet ‘New 
Look,’ ” Foreign Affairs. XXXIII (1955), 184-98. 
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Congress in Peiping, on September 13, 1954, Mao Tse-tung affirmed: “The 
theoretical basis which guides our thinking is Marxism-Leninism. We must 
strive to learn from Soviet Russia in the construction of our country.” *° 
This same theme was reiterated again and again during the sessions of the 
Congress, which was convened to approve a constitution for the People’s 
Republic and to endorse a new government designed to facilitate the 
“transition to socialism.” In spite of Chou En-lai’s reassuring words in 
Geneva, New Delhi, and Rangoon, the statements at the first National 
People’s Congress, the continued propaganda barrage against the United 
States and other “imperialist” states, and recent activities of the Chinese 
Communists, all suggest that the talk about “peaceful coexistence” is 
window dressing and is made with tongue in cheek. Mao himself, in his 
article “On People’s Democratic Dictatorship,” written to commemorate 
the twenty-eighth anniversary of the founding of the Communist Party of 
China (July 1, 1949), said: “Not only in China but throughout the 
world, without exception, one inclines either toward imperialism or toward 
socialism. Neutrality is merely a camouflage; a third road does not exist.” *? 

As a result of bitter but highly educational experience with the 
Communists, especially during the past decade, most Western leaders 
would probably accept this interpretation of Communist policies and 
intentions without much qualification or hesitation; but it would almost 
certainly not be accepted by most of the political or intellectual leaders of 
“neutralist” Asia. These would be inclined to present a more charitable 
view of the real convictions and objectives and actions of the present 
leaders of Russia and China. They are still seeking to justify or to explain 
away Communist actions which may raise some doubts in their own 
minds. They argue that Russia and China believe in peaceful coexistence; 
and that they would become less suspicious and hostile and would co- 
operate more sincerely with non-Communist states if the latter would give 
them a chance. They may believe even now that the leaders of Communist 
China are not really Communists at all, but native nationalists who are 
concerned solely with improving the living conditions of the masses of the 
Chinese people and with gaining for China her rightful place in the world. 
The visits of Nehru and Nu to China in the latter part of 1954 provided 
the occasion not only for mutual congratulations and protestations of 
undying friendship between the “New China” and India and Burma, but 
also for emphasizing the peaceful intentions and remarkable achievements 
of the People’s Republic. Cultural delegations of an official and unofficial 
nature have been sent to China from several Asian countries, and the 
returning delegates have usually voiced almost unqualified praise of the 


# Quoted in the New York Times, September 16, 1954. 
41 Mao Tse-tung, On People’s Democratic Dictatorship (Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1950), p. 11. 
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New China, at times approaching nauseating fulsomeness.*? There have 
been some more balanced reports, such as that of Frank Moraes, editor of 
the Times of India, perhaps the most influential newspaper in India, and 
even some of a highly critical nature, notably that of Raja Hutheesing, 
Nehru’s brother-in-law.** 

This inclination to regard Russia and China charitably is also found 
in Western countries, and is particularly strong among certain elements in 
the British Labour party. In the summer of 1954 a delegation of the British 
Labour party, including Clement Attlee and Aneurin Bevan, visited Com- 
munist China, with a brief stop in Moscow en route. Polls indicated that 
the British people approved this trip by a majority of two to one. After 
a round of festivities and a whirlwind tour, the members of the delegation, 
in many articles and addresses, painted an optimistic picture of conditions 
in the New China and of the objectives of the Chinese Communist leaders. 
They were convinced that Mao and his associates sincerely want peace and 
extensive economic and cultural contacts with non-Communist nations. 
They accepted the Chinese assurances of their desire for peaceful co- 
existence, in spite of the fact that even while they were conferring with 
Mao, Chou, and other spokesmen for the New China the propaganda 
campaign of hatred and distortion continued unabated, Chou Enp-lai 
boasted that the Communists would “liberate” Formosa, guns on the 
mainland thundered at Quemoy, and Chinese support of efforts at con- 
tinued subversion and infiltration south of the Seventeenth Parallel in 
Viet Nam, in Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, and elsewhere in Southeast Asia 
was apparent to even the most naive observer. In 1950 Attlee, then prime 
minister of the United Kingdom, told British troops who were being sent 
to Korea to help repel the Communist aggressors: “They talk of freedom 
while they murder it. They talk of peace while they support aggression. 
They are ruthless and unscrupulous hypocrites who pretend to virtues 
which their philosophy rejects.” Four years later either the Chinese Com- 
munists had changed, or the aging Attlee had. “The West has nothing 
to fear from Communist China,” he declared after his month’s visit as a 
guest of the Central People’s Government.“ 


IX 


While the argument about the possibility of peaceful coexistence goes 
on, Communist and non-Communist states continue to coexist, in spite of 
tensions and even limited wars. So long as this condition lasts, the world 
will not really know peace, but neither will it have to undergo the untold 


“2 For a ones effusive example of this potent approach to Communist China, see Pandit Sunder 
he Token A An Account of the India oodwill Mission to China, September to October 
1951 CAlluhatods Hindustani Culture uke 1952). 


* Frank ys Report on Mao's China (New York: Macmillan Co., 1953); Raja Hutheesing, The 
Great Peace (New York: Harper & Bros., 1953). 


Quoted “4 Time, LXIV (September 20, 1954), 37. 
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horrors of another global war. While the situation may go from bad to 
worse, and eventually may explode into world-wide conflict, profound 
changes may occur which will improve the prospects for peace and free- 
dom. Men and nations sincerely seeking peace can do much to help “keep 
the future open” and to cultivate the curative forces in the international 
community. Containment of Soviet-CCommunist power is obviously neces- 
sary, and therefore free nations must devote a far larger share of their 
resources, efforts, and thoughts to problems of defense and security than 
they would prefer to do. But they must also undertake curative as well as 
prophylactic measures. In the long run their success or failure in positive 
programs may be decisive. Certainly peace cannot be preserved if too much 
attention is concentrated on a particular external threat, or if conditions 
of peace cannot be created within the areas that are being defended. The 
studies of Toynbee and other historians show that great nations and great 
civilizations pass from the center of the stage more because of internal 
decay than because of external aggression. “Nations and civilizations,” as 
Cardinal Spellman said, “go down at their own hands.” 

These observations may put the issue of maintaining peace in a truer 
perspective. They would seem to apply to the Asian area with particular 
force, for in Asia the eternal dilemma of how to unite against common 
external dangers and how to deal effectively with serious internal problems 
is posed with startling clarity. It is a common complaint among Asians 
that the United States is too absorbed in the containment of communism 
and is giving insufficient attention to far greater dangers. “The differences 
in the policies of the United States and India,” asserted the Indian ambas- 
sador to the United States in April, 1954, “arise mainly from the fact that 
whereas to the United States the fight against Communism is the supreme 
issue to which all other problems should be subordinated, India holds that 
the real enemies of mankind are economic and social evils such as poverty 
and hunger and disease, racial discrimination, and domination and exploita- 
tion of weaker peoples by the powerful nations of the world. These prob- 
lems would confront us even if the teachings of Karl Marx had not in- 
fluenced Lenin and even though Mao Tse-tung had not been the ruler 
of China.” *® Americans, in turn, insist that they are well aware of these 
“other problems” and they point to many statements of their leaders and 
to many policies of their government which indicate that the United 
States is taking the lead in the unending fight against “the real enemies 
of mankind.” They are inclined to criticize the spokesmen of Asian “neu- 
tralism” for alleged myopia regarding the Soviet--Communist threat, for 
they argue that all the efforts for political reform and for economic and 
social betterment will come to naught if the independent states of Asia are 
inundated by the Communist tide. 





48 Gaganvihari L. Mehta, “India and the United States: Democracy East and West,’’ The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, CCXCIV (1954), 128. 
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Actually, it may be argued, the differences in these two approaches are 
not so great as they might appear, although they arise from different condi- 
tions and different conditioning. Well-fed Americans may find it hard to 
appreciate the full dimensions of the problems of the sick societies of Asia, 
and undernourished Asians may be unconvinced that their real perils lie 
in the Soviet-Communist threat, if they are even aware that such a threat 
exists. But on the level of national leadership and policies, based on the 
firm foundations of common aims and common interests, the free states 
of Asia and the West should be able to reach a large measure of agreement 
and to work together in the interests of peace. This can be done on many 
fronts, and apparently must be done with a minimum of formal organizing, 
in view of the desires and sensitivities of “neutralist” Asia. The problem 
in Asia, in other words, may be not so much that of organizing for peace 
in a formal and structural sense as of building the foundations of peace 
and of finding other ways for co-operative action in the common interest. 
It was an American Secretary of State who once said: 

The problems today presented to those who desire peace are not questions of 
structure. Nor are they problems solvable merely by new forms or organization. .. . 
It is not changes in the form of international intercourse which we now require. It is to 
changes of substance that we must look for an improvement of the world situation.” 

Even on the problem of reconciling containment with more positive 
approaches to peace Asian and Western nations should be able to find 
common ground. There is much wisdom in the following observations 
which George F. Kennan made in one of his Stafford Little lectures at 
Princeton University in March, 1954: 

Thus the problem of containment is basically a problem of the reactions of people 
within the non-Communist world. It is true that this condition depends upon the 
maintenance by ourselves and our allies, at all times, of am adequate defense posture, 
designed to guard against misunderstandings and to give confidence and encouragement 
to the weak and the faint-hearted. But so long as that posture is maintained, the things 
that need most to be done to prevent the further expansion of Soviet power are not, so far 
as we are concerned, things we can do directly in our relations with the Soviet Govern- 


ment; they are things we must do in our relations with the peoples of the non-communist 
world.” 


In applying this analysis to Asia Kennan said: 


Military aggression [in Asia] can never be ruled out entirely as a possibility, but 
it is not the most urgent and likely of the possibilities with which we have to reckon. We 
are dealing here in large measure with tendencies and states of mind which, however 
misguided and however befuddled by deceptions practiced from outside, are nevertheless 
basically the reflections of wholly real and even profound indigenous conditions, and 
would not be caused to disappear in the unthinkable event that Moscow could be 
threatened or bludgeoned into telling them to do so.* 


46 George C. Marshall, testimony before Committee on Foreign Affairs, United States House of Repre- 
.sentatives, May 5, . 

47 George F. Kennan, Realities of American Foreign Policy (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1954), p. 87 

8 Ibid., p. 96. 
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This is the kind of analysis which makes sense in Asia, perhaps even 
more so than in the Western world; but it is not very different from the 
conclusions which Secretary Dulles expressed in 1953 after his trip to the 
Middle East and South Asia or in 1954 in his report on the results of the 
Manila conference. 

The United States, like all other Western states, has much to gain 
by helping to strengthen the “in-between” states of Asia and other parts 
of the world. In the postwar world peace has been in jeopardy because 
an “alarmingly simple” balance of power exists, with two nations, the 
United States and the Soviet Union, which are at loggerheads with each 
other, in positions of unique pre-eminence, and with most of the other 
states revolving within the orbits of the two superpowers. This kind of 
balance of power, as DeWitt C. Poole has pointed out, is the most danger- 
ous form, and the hope for the maintenance of peace lies in the evolution 
of a more complex balance of power in the world.*® There are some en- 
couraging signs that this more complex balance is developing, especially in 
the non-Communist areas. Walter Lippmann has been calling attention to 
such signs for several years, and the frequent instances of “independent” 
policies of certain non-Commuunist states, often in direct conflict with the 
wishes of the United States, would seem to point in the same direction. 

As long as these conflicts do not undermine fundamental bases of 
agreement or weaken the capacity of the free nations to resist real and 
present dangers, they may be regarded as healthy portents. The United 
States, after all, is interested in having partners for peace, not satellites. 
In fact, as Adlai Stevenson remarked to an interviewer in 1953, shortly 
after he returned from a round-the-world trip and a long firsthand look 
at what he called “the uncommitted world,” “People who in general ally 
themselves with us, but who nevertheless refuse to become subservient or 
to mouth praise at every opportunity, are probably the most valuable sort 
of friends we have.” °° The same conclusion was reached by Chester 
Bowles, after his fifteen months of service as American ambassador to 
India, probably the most independent of the “in-between” nations. “If I 
were given a single wish for the future of our relationship with India and 
Asia,” wrote Mr. Bowles, “I would wish to see India and the other new 
nations of Asia succeed in achieving economic and political stability within 
the framework of freedom, regardless of what they may think of Amer- 
ica.” 52 In justifying continued assistance to India and other countries of 
the uncommitted world, in terms of American national interests, President 
Eisenhower, Secretary Dulles, Foreign Operations Administrator Harold 
Stassen, and the recent American ambassador to India, George V. Allen, 


49 DeWitt C. Poole, “Balance of Power,” Life, XXIII (September 22, 1947), 76-78. 


%® Richard H. Rovere, “Adlai Stevenson of Libertyville, Illinois,’”” New York Times Magazine, September 
13, 1953, p. 22. 
51 Chester Bowles, Ambassador's Report (New York: Harper & Bros., 1954), pp. 233-34. 
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have expressed a similar point of view. This approach is sharply at 
variance with certain criticisms of India and other “neutralist” states which 
have been made in Congress and elsewhere in the United States, but it 
seems to have widespread support among thoughtful Americans. 

In early August, 1954, President Eisenhower in a press conference said 
that the United States wished to be “‘a good partner” in its relations with 
the states of the free world. Roscoe Drummond, veteran observer of the 
Washington scene, hailed this reference as marking “a new approach to 
foreign policy which has been long pondered” and as going “to the heart 
and center of the kind of policy natural to the American people.” 
Certain statements and acts of the Eisenhower administration since the 
President used this happy phrase have suggested that Drummond’s evalua- 
tion was correct. Certainly this type of approach will be more likely to 
gain the willing co-operation of other free states than constant boasting of 
America’s role of world leadership. As Drummond sagely observed: 
“American leadership will be most effective if it simply remains ‘still’ at 
times. Leadership can be imposed upon satellites; it cannot be imposed 
upon partners.” ** This approach, if truly implemented in spirit and in 
deed, will lay the basis for more sincere and effective measures of co-opera- 
tion between Americans and other peoples, whether on the highest diplo- 
matic levels or between Asian villagers and American technical experts. 
During the crisis in Iran caused by the oil nationalization issue and the 
antics of Mohammed Mossadegh, when Communist agents were playing 
very effectively upon Iranian sensitivity to foreign pressures, an Iranian 
village worker said proudly in reply to the needling of a Communist: “No, 
I am not working for the Americans. I am working with them for Iran.” 
If this sense of co-operation is to spread, as much will depend upon the 
behavior of Americans as upon the attitudes of the peasants of Asia or 
the success or failure of the siren songs of the Communists. 

Above all, in this shrinking world the West must realize that Asia can 
and will play a major role in the work for peace, and has much to con- 
tribute to that work by way of experience and wisdom and philosophical 
insight. And, as we have noted, the Asians’ role must be that of partners 
and not of satellites. There is a real danger that the situation in Asia will 
deteriorate to the point of disaster, due to the pressure of communism upon 
weak nations and societies, the pressure of population upon limited re- 
sources, or the pressures upon shaky political regimes which may arise from 
vested interests or as a consequence of “the revolution of rising expecta- 
tions.” Asia may be the quicksand into which those who plod wearily 
along what they think is the road to peace may sink. On the other hand, 


52 Roscoe Drummond, “Gains Possible for U.S. in ‘Good Partner’ Idea,”’ Philadelphia Inquirer, August 10, 
1954. 
58 Ibid. 
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from Asia may come curative forces which will enhance the prospects for 
peace. In a sense the free nations of Asia, once the pawns of European 
powers, now stand on a plane above the stresses and strains of Western 
society. 

Nationalism is a Western and not an Asian product. Asian national- 
ism has already revealed grave weaknesses — instability, fanaticism, super- 
sensitivity, even arrogance — but thus far it has been relatively free from 
the worst evils of its Western counterpart, notably imperialism and aggres- 
sion and war. In this era of instability, in which new and as yet undeter- 
mined patterns and institutions are emerging in world society, Asia may 
be able to ease the transition from the Western state system to a new order 
of affairs. The leaders of the New Asia seem to share a belief that they 
have much to contribute to the world as a whole, although they may 
differ profoundly in their approach and in their prescription and although 
they may be inclined to take refuge in a “holier-than-thou” attitude which 
leads only to irritation and to nebulous proposals that signify nothing. 
Many Asians, whatever their ideological orientation, share certain feelings 
regarding imperialism, racial discrimination, and Asia’s proper place in the 
world. Likewise they almost certainly share the feelings which Nehru 


expressed in his address at the opening session of the Asian Relations 
Conference in New Delhi in March, 1947: 


In this atomic age Asia will have to function effectively in the maintenance of peace. 
Indeed there can be no peace unless Asia plays her part. . . . the whole spirit and outlook 
of Asia are peaceful, and the emergence of Asia in world affairs will be a powerful in- 
fluence for world peace.™ 


X 


This analysis reveals some alarming trends and some hopeful signs in 
the Asian scene. Broadly speaking, Asia is in the process of emerging into 
the modern era and of establishing an entirely new relationship with the 
rest of the world. The new nations that have come into being in the 
postwar period will find it difficult to maintain their independence in the 
face of grave external and internal pressures. If the revolution for na- 
tional independence has been largely won, the more deep-rooted “revolu- 
tion of rising expectations” has just begun. The life conditions of the masses 
of the people of Asia are still close to intolerable, and are improving very 
slowly, if at all. The free nations of Asia, moreover, are finding that 
independence is attended by a host of problems. They are beset from with- 
out by the repercussions of the cold war and of power diplomacy and from 
within by political divisions, the clash between the old ways and the new, 
and demands which they are in no position to fulfill. 

Today there is indeed “no peace for Asia.” The old equilibrium which 
5 Quoted in Asian Relations. “‘Report of the Proceedings and Documentation of the First Asian Relations 


Conference, New Delhi, March — April, 1947’’ (New Delhi: Asian Relations Organization, 1948), 
pp. 24-25. 
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prevailed for several centuries and continued into the twentieth has been 
shattered. In a sense this may be a good thing, for the old order was based 
on the stabilizing influence of foreign imperial powers, notably Great 
Britain, and of reactionary rule, such as that of the Tokugawas, the 
Manchus, and the Ottoman Turks. Before the new era could come to 
Asia, the old order had to be destroyed. But the new era has been a 
revolutionary one, and no new equilibrium has been developed. In con- 
sequence Asia today is, in Owen Lattimore’s words, “out of control.” If 
Asia is to be able to deal with its grave problems and if it is not to be the 
cockpit of World War III, the forces of division and of subversion and of 
decay will have to be checked by the co-operative action of Asian and non- 
Asian states. Moreover, such action will be essential in dealing with the 
problems of poverty and disease. Unless life becomes more. tolerable for 
the Asian masses, there can be no peace in Asia or in the world. 

Much depends upon the course of world events. Asia has become 
involved in the cold war. In Europe an iron curtain has been drawn be- 
tween the Communist-dominated areas and non-Communist Europe, but 
in spite of crises and constant tension no major limited wars have broken 
out. In Asia, on the other hand, two such wars have been fought in 
strategically important areas along the periphery of the Communist 
domains. Although other factors have also been involved in these struggles, 
the presence of foreign troops in large numbers in both Korea and Indo- 
China has provided all too convincing evidence that these areas have 
become theatres of the world power struggle. Asians may be pardoned if 
they maintain bitterly that they have freed themselves from decades of 
imperialist rule only to become pawns in the conflict between the powerful 
nations of the West. 

In trying to develop co-operative policies in the common interest, the 
free nations of Asia and the West are handicapped by many differences 
in viewpoint. They differ as to the real dangers which they face, and as to 
priorities in dealing with admitted dangers. Asians share strong anti- 
imperialist feelings, and they show an understandable but perhaps exag- 
gerated sensitivity to any and all actions which suggest to them that foreign 
nations are trying to ignore them, dictate to them, or push them around. 
Above all, Asian and Western nations differ on the nature and seriousness 
of the Soviet--Communist threat, and the real motives and intentions of the 
present rulers of Russia and China. In spite of the lessons of the past 
decade, and in spite of the ruthlessness and aggressive policies of the Soviet 
Union and Communist China, communism still has a great attraction for 
many Asians. Illiterate and undernourished Asian peasants can hardly 
be expected to think in ideological terms or to be concerned about dangers 
they have never experienced, when their immediate problems are so de- 
manding and when they have experienced the effects of colonialism and 
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of reactionary and despotic native rule. One of the first requirements for 
Western states in dealing with Asian problems is to show an awareness 
of the things which are of direct concern to Asian peoples and to speak out 
strongly and unequivocally on the colonialism issue. 

Asians as well as Westerners differ greatly amongst themselves on the 
proper approach to peace. Five different views on this matter have been 
discussed: the Communist formula for “peace”; the militantly anti-Com- 
munist views as represented by the policies of Syngman Rhee and Chiang 
Kai-shek; the attitudes of those Asian nations which are also keenly aware 
of the Soviet-Communist threat and which are willing to associate with 
Western states in defensive security arrangements of a bilateral or multi- 
lateral nature; the position of the Arab states of the Middle East, which, 
suspicious of the Western powers and even more so of the Soviet Union, 
at the moment prefer a policy of limited co-operation with the West, 
without formal commitments for collective defense; and the more “in- 
dependent” approach of “neutralist” Asia, consisting of India and other 
“in-between” states which belong in the so-called uncommitted world. 
The “neutralist” states have a particular aversion for alliances or defense 
pacts or regional arrangements of a primarily military nature, especially 
those in which powerful Western nations participate, and this sentiment 
is also shared by other Asian states. On the other hand, some nations of 
Asia have joined in associations of this sort, and the trend is growing. 

The varying attitudes toward the Geneva and Manila conferences of 
j 1954, it has been suggested, throw light on the differences of approach and 

of orientation of Asian countries. Generally speaking, those states which 
/ welcomed the Geneva discussions most enthusiastically, such as India, were 
A most unsympathetic with the American-sponsored proposal to establish 
a Southeast Asia defense organization. The Manila Pact marks the high- 
water point of the efforts to organize for peace in Asia, but is militarily the 
weakest of the multilateral security arrangements that have come into 
existence in the postwar period and is in no real sense an Asian NATO. 

If the United States and the other nations represented at the Manila 
conference attached great value to the Manila Pact and the Pacific Charter, 
| India and the other “neutralist” states emphasized, as a kind of counter- 


eee o 


attraction, the five principles of the joint declaration of Jawaharlal Nehru 

and Chou En-lai, issued on June 28, 1954. These principles, insisted Nehru, 
| pointed the way to “collective peace and avoidance of war,” whereas the 
i great powers were following a “war-like approach to peace,” which was 
clearly “a contradiction in terms.” ** In the present unhappy state of 

world affairs it will require more than a pious declaration by leaders of 
| the New India and the New China to lessen the tensions and reverse the 





55 Letter to presidents of the Pradesh Congress Committees, July, 1954; quoted in Indiagram, No. 489, July 
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policies of the major states of the world. Joint declarations by Communist 
and non-Communist states can hardly provide the assurances which free 
nations feel they must have because of bitter past experience and current 
acts and policies of the Soviet Union and Red China. 

On the question of the possibility of peaceful coexistence between 
the Communist and non-Communist worlds, great divergencies of view- 
point can be found in Asia as elsewhere. The recent Communist protesta- 
tions of a desire for peaceful coexistence have fallen on receptive ears 
among the unsophisticated and trusting people of Asia, who are far more 
sympathetic toward what they understand to be communism, toward the 
Soviet Union, and especially toward the Communist regime in China than 
are most non-Communists in other parts of the world. Most Americans, 
on the other hand, and many others who have had more intimate ex- 
perience with Communist behavior and techniques, feel that this point 
of view is not justified by the evidence and is in fact dangerously naive. 

The differences in the approaches to peace in non-Communist Asia, 
and even between the United States, which now emphasize peace through 
strength and collective action, and India, which stresses “independence” 
and nonalignment and peaceful coexistence, are probably not so great as 
they might appear from superficial analysis. The ties that bind the free 
nations of the world are surely far stronger than the issues that divide 
them. All of these nations, according to their own estimates of their needs, 
resources, and dangers, are contributing in one way or another to the com- 
mon defense. Estimates and priorities differ, but fundamental objectives 
do not. The United States, for example, is interested in helping to create 
viable societies in Asia, even though it feels compelled under present con- 
ditions to give greater attention to the negative problem of defense than to 
positive programs of a long-range nature. The leaders of India and other 
“neutralist” states are primarily concerned with pressing internal problems 
and with helping to create the proper climate for peace, but they are deter- 
mined to defend themselves against aggression in any form and they are 
by no means unaware of international realities. At the moment the United 
States is placing considerable reliance on mutual security arrangements, in 
other words, upon organizing for peace, but it is more concerned with sub- 
stance than with forms and it seeks the widest possible co-operation with 
like-minded states. 

The situation in Asia today is dangerous and unstable, and the years 
ahead will be troubled and perhaps even violent ones. Time is needed to 
erase bitter memories and right ancient wrongs, to create more satisfactory 
political and economic and social conditions, to work out co-operative rela- 
tions with the West. Peace and freedom from outside pressures are needed 
in order that weak new nations may concentrate their limited resources on 
the most essential tasks of nation-building and economic betterment and 
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may develop the administrative skill and experience to make the most of 
what they have. But under present conditions time and peace and free- 
dom from outside pressures can hardly be vouchsafed to the new nations 
of Asia. 

This gloomy diagnosis does not imply that nothing can be done to 
enhance the prospects for peace in the largest and most populous of conti- 
nents. The experience of the postwar period offers solid ground for hope, 
as well as somber warnings. For the foreseeable future little further 
progress will in all likelihood be made in organizing for peace in that area, 
in the sense of formal security arrangements. Until memories fade, until 
a deeper understanding of the international situation develops, and until 
confidence grows, most of the countries of free Asia will be reluctant to 
enter into formal commitments with Western powers. The main concern 
is in peace and not in organization, and there are endless possibilities for 
co-operation between Asian and non-Asian nations for common ends. In 
spite of its troubled history, Asia has a long tradition of brotherhood and 
peace. It experienced some of the effects of the more virulent nationalism 
of the West, and the experience was not a happy one. Moreover, Asians 
have already proved themselves to be good internationalists. Even the so- 
called “neutralist” states, especially India, have taken a full and active 
part in the United Nations and in many other international ventures. 

Asia speaks with many voices; but above the Babel of tongues may be 
heard those voices of the great spiritual leaders of mankind — Moses, 
Zoroaster, Buddha, Confucius, Christ, Mohammed, and perhaps one might 
add Asoka and Gandhi to this list — proclaiming a common message of 
peace and good will and human brotherhood and eternal truth. In the light 
of these traditions of the past, and of the orientation of the leading figures of 
contemporary non-Communist Asia, there is ground for hope that, as 
Nehru has predicted, “the emergence of Asia in world affairs will be a 
powerful influence for world peace.” 
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as internal forces generated by the impact of modernity and the 

provocations of alien rule, the steel grid of European colonialism is 
gradually being lifted from tine face of Africa. Intergroup and class tensions 
and disunities — long masked by the relatively stable pattern of relation- 
ships which characterized prewar colonial Africa — are being progressively 
and dramatically brought to light. Some of these situations of actual or 
potential conflict are rooted in precolonial conditions; others are the 
product of circumstances and forces created by European colonialism. Still 
others are the inevitable result of the conditions under which imperial 
control is being relinquished. Most of them portend chronic political in- 
stability as well as a bleak outlook for the development of democratic 
government. 

There are at least three respects in which the circumstances of colonial 
liquidation are particularly relevant to the problem of political integration. 
One concerns the form and scale of political organization: traditional 
African politico-cultural units, and the colonial territorial systems into 
which they happened to be grouped by the accidents of imperial history, 
are being replaced arbitrarily by modern large-scale states. The second 
refers to political institutions: in most of these emergent units there has 
been an uncritical adoption of the majoritarian institutions of parlia- 
mentary democracy and the unitarian institutions of the centralized state. 
The third concerns the nature of political authority: traditional African 
élites and the colonial bureaucracies under which they have served are 
being eclipsed, and almost by default power is passing progressively into 
the hands of new Westernized African élites or resident European settlers. 

These changes in the scale of political organization, in the structure of 
political institutions, and in the character of the governing élites have 
either aggravated or they have created three principal types of situations 
of nonintegration, namely: (1) disunities between indigenous African 
cultural groups arbitrarily bunched together in emergent multitribal 
African states; (2) tensions between the several racial communities that 
make up the plural societies of the emergent multiracial states; and (3) 
socioeconomic disparities between the emergent political élites — African 
or European — and the relatively inert African masses. 


Us in THE PRESSURE of a variety of external influences, as well 


* Adapted from a paper discussed in Comparative Government Panel 2 at the Fiftieth Annual Meeting 
of the American Political Science Association, held in Chicago, Illinois, September 9-11, 1954. 
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In terms of both political stability and the development of democratic 
institutions most of the important political problems in emergent Africa are 
related to these three different situations of tribal, racial, and class non- 
integration. A classificatory scheme considered as a useful, if not in- 
dispensable, ordering device for the description and analysis of the political 
aspects of these problems and situations is set forth in Table I. 


TABLE I. CLASSIFICATION OF PRINCIPAL TERRITORIES AND STATES IN EMERGENT AFRICA * 


PoPULATION ComPposITION 
Asians (A) Arab (A) 
Category European Levantine (L) Colored (C) Africans 
Emergent African States (a) 





(Approx. 35,000 nonindigenouspeoples) 8,350,000 
Sierra Leone 1,000 2,000 (L) 
Gold Coast (excluding Togoland) 4,000 2,500 (L) 
Nigeria (excluding Cameroons) .... 6,000 3,500 (L) 
Uganda .. 35,000 (A) 1,500 (A) 4,917,500 
. Emergent Multiracial States (b) 
Tanganyika 16,500 36,500 (A) 35,000 (A) 7,590,000 
Kenya a 30,500 98,000 (A) 35,000 (A) 5,253,000 
Federation of Rhodesia & Nyasaland 
Nyasaland 4,000 6,000 (A) 2,000 (C) 2,453,500 
Northern Rhodesia 3,000 (A) 1,000 (C) —_ 1,930,000 
Southern Rhodesia 8,500 (A) 6,000 (C) 2,130,000 
French Tropical Africa (c) 
French West Africa ? 17,144,500 
French Equatorial Africa ? ? 4,386,500 
Undetermined (d) 
Belgian Congo 1,000 (A) 1,000 (C) 11,789,000 
Portuguese Angola ? 26,000 (C) 4,006,500 
Portuguese Mozambique 14,000 (A) 25,000 (C) 5,640,000 




















*The criteria of classification of the above territories include the stated political objectives of colonial 
policy, the current political orientation revealed by recent events, and the ethnic composition of the 
territorial population. “Emergent Africa’”’ refers to that broad grouping of territories situated south 
of the Sahara and north of the Union (see map). This areal focus is admittedly quite arbitrary; 
in many respects the problems of political integration in plural societies referred to herein are found 
in their most acute form in the excluded geographical extremes — Tunisia and Morocco in French 
North Africa, and the Union of South Africa. Smaller territories, such as the Gambia and 
Ss liland, and independ states, such as Ethiopia and Liberia, are also omitted. 


(a) British territories of nonwhite-settlement advancing to self-government under African leader- 
ship. Uganda is included in this category because of the recent official assurance that it is 
destined to be predominantly an “‘African’’ state. 


(b) British territories of white settlement advancing towards self-government under multiracial 
or white-settler leadership. Nyasaland, otherwise a possible candidate for independent African state- 

, falls in this category because of its inclusion in the new European-dominated Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


(c) French territories assimilated to France in which Europeans and Africans participate in 
common Eur-African institutions in metropolitan France as well as in Africa. Togoland and 
Cameroons under French Trusteeship are not included. As a result of their special international 
status, as well as the unsettling influence of autonomist developments in neighboring British terri- 
tories, separatist Togolese and Cameroonian nationalist movements, aspiring to independent African 
statehood, have emerged. 


(d) These territories are currently devoid of Western-type political activity — and therefore the 
acute problems of political integration discussed herein — as a consequence of the paternalistic and 
authoritarian character of the Belgian and Portuguese colonial systems. While their future political 
orientation is uncertsin, the population composition of these territories would seem to point towards 
2 ~~" name formula. Constitutionally, Angola and Mozambique are overseas provinces of 

ortugal. 
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There are several obvious political approaches to the problem of ri 
integration. One would be to avoid the problem altogether merely by 
retaining the essential “steel grid” features of colonialism — open or dis- 
guised. In essence this has been the course followed in the Belgian and 
Portuguese territories, albeit with differing theoretical and legal rationaliza- Dy 
tions. A similar result has been achieved in the case of Southern Rhodesia, 
and latterly the new Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, by means of 
the wide devolution of power from the imperial government in the United 
Kingdom to the European settlers in Africa. Critics argue that for the vast 
bulk of the population this is not really “de-colonization” but rather a 
simple geographical shift in the locus of colonial authority. , 
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Another political approach may be found in the role played by power- 
ful political leaders, nationalist movements and political’ parties, and terri- 
torial political institutions, as instruments and new modes of integration. 
One authority has suggested that the charismatic leadership exercised by 
Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah may in the long run prove to be the 
really critical factor in the successful transition of the Gold Coast from a 
British colony to an effective and stable parliamentary democracy.’ Ter- 
ritorial political movements such as the Sierra Leone Peoples’ party, the 
Bloc Democratique Senegelais, the Northern Rhodesia National Congress, 
and the Federal party of the new Central African Federation, have been 
and remain incomparable vehicles for enlarging the scale of political 
activity. Furthermore, territorial assemblies and legislatures, centralized 
bureaucracies, and other territory-wide institutions have been structures 
that have fostered — indeed forced — progressive integration. 

In the short run these political factors are decisive; perhaps in the 
long run they may be the major determinants. Yet there are economic 
and cultural factors that have been and will continue to be of crucial 
importance in the aggravation or the solution of those politically con- 
sequential situations of tension and malintegration previously mentioned. 
It is the purpose of this paper to focus primarily upon these latter factors 
in terms of the following: (1) the state of economic development; (2) the 
role of indigenous African culture; and (3) the impact of certain external 
influences. 


THE STATE OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN AFRICA 


In societies such as those in Africa that are undergoing rapid change, 
there is a close relationship between economic developments on the one 
hand and territorial integration and class stratification on the other.? The 
present state of economic development in Africa is most easily assessed in 
terms of the degree of commercialization of agriculture, labor, and services. 
The several processes embraced within the concept “commercialization” 
(cash-cropping, wage-earning, individualization of land tenure, urbaniza- 
tion, etc.) constitute a combined assault upon the structures and values of 
traditional African societies. The power of the chief or elders as custodians 
of the land, the cohesiveness of the lineage as the primary socioeconomic 
unit, and the integrity of the indigenous social structure within which rank, 
status, and role are determined mainly by age and religious position — all 


1 David B. Apter, “Political Democracy in the Gold Coast,” in Calvin W. Stillman (ed.), Africa in the 
Modern World (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955). 


2 The reciprocal relationship between economic development and political integration is emphasized in a 
report by a study group of the Royal Institute of International Affairs in Nationalism (London, 
1939), pp. 239-40: ‘‘Economic interests, and the social groups representing these interests belonged to 
the most _sefiaencial forces which promoted the rise of the nation-state and the first awakening of 

et in achieving a certain institutional and psychological unity, the young 

nation- ene, ‘for its part, reshaped the inherited economic organization and the human energies 
employed in its working.’”” Cf. Karl Deutsch, Nationalism and Social Communication (New York: 

John Wiley & Sons, 1953), pp. 31-43. 
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tend to be undermined by the corrosive impact of the cash nexus and the 
expanding market economy. In short, commercialization leads to social 
disintegration, which is the painful but necessary first step in the historic 
transition from small communal economies of folk societies to large-scale, 
highly diversified, industrial economies characteristic of and required by 
the modern state.* 

Once these general propositions are noted, certain important reserva- 
tions and qualifications must be made. Even where most advanced, com- 
mercialization (as distinguished from industrialization) has not invariably 
extinguished — or even seriously challenged — traditional loyalties and 
obligations. In some instances, such as the wealthy Yoruba of Western 
Nigeria and the Ganda of Uganda, Western economic developments and 
prosperity have done little to weaken — indeed, in some respects they 
have positively strengthened — lineage and tribal attachments. In other 
instances, the staggering challenge presented by the new economic forces, 
coupled with other acculturating influences, has led to greater clan or 
tribal cohesion either by provoking a blind and aggressive reaction or by 
stimulating a heroic drive aimed at self-transformation.* 

It is normally assumed that the processes of commercialization not 
only tend to dissolve old ties and institutions but that they perform the 
positive function of fostering reintegration. Examples of the latter include 
the evolution of new patterns of economic interdependence and the growth 
of occupational or class associations binding together peoples previously 
divided by tribe or race. Yet from available evidence it is clear that these 
developments do not necessarily occur around the symbols or within the 
boundaries of the emergent political units. A cocoa economy has helped 
to unite most of the Gold Coast; but it has been a divisive factor in Nigerian 
unity. In Uganda, a pan-territorial cotton economy has done little to break 
down the sectional separatism of the Buganda Kingdom. Moreover, as- 
sociational development does not necessarily promote intertribal or inter- 
racial co-operation or unity; indeed, in many instances the new groupings 
become the instruments for sharpening and the structures for formalizing 
latent antagonisms and tensions. Thus, in French Afrique Noire Eur- 
African labor federations are in some respects the vehicles for achieving 
a broader racial or territorial unity, yet the Chambers of Commerce remain 
a divisive sanctuary of the European traders. In Northern Rhodesia the 
African Mineworkers’ Trade Union is an incomparable agency for dissipat- 
3 For a recent appraisal of the progress and problems of commercialization in Africa see Enlargement of 

the Exchange Economy in Tropical Africa (United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs), Doc. 

No. E/2557ST/ECA/23 (March 12, 1954). For West Africa see Daryll Forde, ““The Conditions of 

Social Development in West Africa,” Civilisations, III (1953), 471-89. For East and Central Africa 


see Audrey I. Richards (ed.), Economic Development and Tribal Change (Cambridge: W. Heffer 
& Sons, 1954). 


*See Vincent Harlow, “Tribalism in Africa,’’ Journal of African Administration, VII (1955), 17-20; 
for the Yoruba see P. C. Lloyd, “New Economic Classes in Western Nigeria,” African Affairs, 
LII, 327-34, and for the Ganda people of Uganda see Richerds, op. cit. 
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ing intertribal antagonisms amongst the African miners; but like the Mine 
Workers’ Union (European) it is also an organization of racial separatism 
in terms of Northern Rhodesian society. Again, the powerful Kilimanjaro 
Native Cooperative Union has tended to unite the Chagga tribe; yet it is 
also an instrument for Chagga separatism in terms of Tanganyika unity. 

The processes of commercialization have produced a restratification in 
most African societies.» The African nouveaux riches, the European colons, 
and the Levantine and Indian middle-class merchants have tended to 
replace the elders and traditional prestige groups in the upper levels of 
the class structure. With certain exceptions and variations these new socio- 
economic groups are also the politically-claimant élites in the emergent 
states.° Where they exist side by side in plural societies there is a con- 
tinuing struggle between these unassimilated racial élites regarding control 
over, or participation in, the centralized government power being relin- 
quished by the colonial bureaucracies.” 


In the light of available evidence the following general propositions 
regarding commercialization are advanced: 


(1) In the balance, commercialization has not yet occurred on a scale 
sufficient for fragmented economic units to be welded together into large- 
scale exchange economies which might thereby become decisive factors in 
the integration and unity of the emergent states. Moreover, in many 
instances commercialization has either preserved or aggravated old divisions 
and tensions, or it has created new ones as a result of the unevenness of 
its incidence, in terms both of areal and class distribution of its material 
benefits and power potential. 


(2) In response to many pressures, including especially the passionate 
drive for rapid modernization, and an increasing attraction towards étatisme 


5 One of the crucial differences between the pattern of development that is taking form in emergent Africa 
and that of Latin America centers upon the social and political consequences of commercialization. 
Professor Sanford A. Mosk has noted that the processes of commercialization in Latin America 
tended “‘to strengthen and solidify the economic power of the landed aristocracy. Inevitably, political 
oligarchy was also strengthened.”” See “An Economist’s Point of View” in W. W. Pierson (ed.), 
“Pathology of Democracy in Latin America: A Symposium,’’ American Political Science Review, 
XLIV (1950), 118-29. With the qualified exceptior. of the plural societies, the results have been 
very different in tropical Africa for at least three reasons: (1) the preservation of indigenous patterns 

d ton tenure, (2) the intrusion of a nonpolitical middle class (Indians in East and Central Africa 
= Levantines in West Africa); and (3) the reversal in status of social and political élites produced 
by the indiscriminate education of Africans by Christian missionary societies. 


® Exceptions include the ubiquitous Hausa traders who are spread throughout the Western Sudan, as well 
as the West Coast Levantines who have accommodated themselves very readily to the new African 
leadership. One of the reasons for the -veakness of nationalism in Northern Nigeria is the inability 
of the western-educated militants to gain active finwncial support from the Northern middle-class — 
the Hausa traders. 


TIn a series of reports published before the Mau Mau uprising, an urban sociologist engaged in field 
work in Kenya concluded that there were many economic factors working towards racial integration, 
and that, provided the Europeans did not use their political power to exclude Indians and Africans, 
it seemed likely “‘that economic classes common to all races will evolve.”” Mary Parker, “Race 
Relations and Political Development in Kenya,’”’ African Affairs, L (1951), 41-52. There is, of course, 
every likelihood that in African plural societies economic developments may create a sizable African 
middle class which would become increasingly discontented, nonintegration-minded and —— 
assertive, rather than satiated and accommodating towards the white-settler oligarchy. Se A 
Kruger, “South Africa’s Native Middle Class,’? New Commonwealth, October 14, 1954, pp. Bi8. 
Evidence from Brazil, heretofore the model of successful racial integration in a plural society, 
suggests that when such a development occurs, lines become more rigid and integration becomes 
less of an operative ideal. See Ralph L. Beals, “Social Stratification in Latin America,’”’ American 
Journal of Sociology, LVIII (1953), 327-40. 
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as an instrument for its achievement, the processes of commercialization — 
and latterly of industrialization — are being accelerated and extended in 
depth. It remains an open question whether this development will intensify 
or soften existing tribal, racial, and class cleavages. Much will depend 
upon the vision of colonial administrators and the new élites, as well as the 
development of a viable exchange economy.® Recent trends suggest that 
situations of malintegration may get worse before they are finally resolved. 


THE INFLUENCE OF INDIGENOUS AFRICAN CULTURE 


The myth that the African had no history or culture in precolonial 
times, as well as the belief that his culture could not — indeed ought not — 
survive the disintegrative effects of the slave-trade, modernity, and colonial- 
ism, have been effectively demolished by the cultural anthropologists as 
well as by recent events and situations.? The seemingly insoluble Ewe- 
Togoland imbroglio, the persistence of tribalism in Nigeria, the separatism 
of the Baganda in Uganda, and the surprising strength of the Mau Mau 
movement in Kenya have all served to dramatize both the tenacity and the 
determinative importance of indigenous cultural traits, institutions, and 
patterns of political behavior.’° 

The effect of the indigenous culture upon the problem of integration 
could be examined in terms of several criteria. The following four are 
believed particularly significant: (1) the persistence of traditional patterns 
of land tenure, capital accumulation, and agricultural practices as obstacles 
to social mobility, commercialization, and the development of large-scale 
integrative economies; *! (2) differences in the adaptability of traditional 
African societies to modernity which, as a result of the growth of disparities 
in the level of material development, give rise to new intergroup tensions 
generated by the competitive struggle for power within the new order; @ 
(3) the continuity and strength of indigenous cultural determinants in 
8 The conspicuous consumption and lack of social responsibility of many elements among the African 

nouveaux riches is disquieting, yet there are also increasing signs in more stabilized situations of a 


growing sense of public service. Cf. Paul A. Baran, “On the Political ee of Backwardness,”’ 
The Manchester School of Economic and Social Studies, XX (1952), 66-84 


® For h logical isals of African cultural and linguistic survivals see M. J. Herskovits, The Myth 
of the Negro Past (New York: Harper & Bros., 1941), and Joseph H. Greenberg, “Studies in African 
Linguistic Classification,’’ Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, V (1949). 


% On the Ewe situation see Special Report of the United Nations Visiting wd to Trust Territories in 
West Africa, 1952, on the Ewe and Togoland Unification Problem (United Nations, Trusteeship 
Council), Doc. No. T/1034 (November 7, 1952). On the Baganda see Colin Legum, Must We Lose 
Africa (London: W. H. Allen & Co., 1954), and on the role of Kikuyu culture in the Mau Mau 
see L. S. B. Leakey’s two books, Mau Mau and the Kikuyu (London: Methuen & Co., 1953), and 
Defeating the Mau Mau (London: Methuen & Co., 1954), as well as J. C. Carothers, The Psy- 
chology of Mau Mau (Nairobi: Government Printer, 1954). For a very penetrating study of the 
tole of Malgache culture in the Madagascan rebellion of 1947, see O. Mannoni, Psychologie de la 
Colonisation (Paris: du Seuil, 1950). 

11 For an examination of the general problem see “The Cultural Aspects of Economic Growth” in Bert F. 
Hoselitz, The Progress of Underdeveloped Areas (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1952), pp. 
73-175; Eugene Staley, The Future of Underdeveloped Countries (New York: Harper & Bros., 1954), 
pp. 199-273. For specific treatment of African problems see Enlargement of the Exchange Economy in 
Tropical Africa, op. cit., pp. 39-54. 
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the personality formation, political expectations and behavior, and attitude 
towards authority of the members of the Westernized élites— in short, 
psychocultural factors of differentiation; ** and (4) the survival of in- 
digenous sociopolitical units as foci for the loyalties, ambitions, and energies 
not only of the traditionalists but also of the present and upcoming genera- 
tions of modernists. This latter phenomenon is the one most directly and 
immediately relevant to the process of nation-state building. 
The persistence of the tribe, archaic state, or areal culture as a symbol 
of group unity and individual self-identification, as well as an attractive 
medium through which to achieve self-realization, is the result of a variety 
of complex factors. One explanation is found in the comparatively short 
duration and the uneven impact of Western influences. African urbaniza- 
tion, for example, has been a fairly recent phenomenon characterized by 
the sudden growth of a few very large coastal or mining centers whose 
hinterlands have only indirectly and very incompletely felt the play of 
acculturating influences.** Another factor has been the “indirect rule” 
policy of deliberate preservation of traditional political systems — a policy 
pursued with varying zeal and success by all African colonial powers with 
the qualified exception of France.’* Still another element has been the 
surprising manner in which the traditional systems have been able to attract ¢a@& Waot , 
and to absorb the new Westernized Elites. o pfs a7i 
The attraction of these new élites to their cultural groups of origin has f ‘ger: 
been strengthened by two ingredients in African nationalism. One of these™< gp? & Golder 
is the “back to Africa” cultural movement spearheaded by the Westernized Svea" 
groups. In many cases this has been the result of a new and deeper appre- 
ciation of their own culture acquired through travel and study abroad. In 
others it takes the form of petulant and aggressive exaggerations stemming 
from a bitterness over having been excluded from full participation in 
white European culture which they have endeavored to emulate. In still 
others, this historical-cultural revival is part of a program to explode myths 
and refute arguments regarding African capacity for self-government. As 
Dr. Onwuka Dike, a distinguished Nigerian historian, has put it: “so long 


12 A particularly intriguing area of inquiry, for example, would be a study of the political temperament 
and behavior of Westernized Ibos of Nigeria in terms of the early conditioning influence of tradi- 
tional on 7" See M. M. Green, Ibo Village Affairs (London: Sidgwick & Jackson, 1947), 
pp. 139-48, 235 ff. 


13 Jean Comhaire, “Some African Problems of Today,’’ Human Organization, X (1951), 15-18. For a case 
study of the sociopolitical influences of an urban center upon its hinterland see Edwin S. Munger, 
Relational Patterns of Kampala, Uganda (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951). 


14 Earlier comparative studies that are as yet unmatched in excellence are 1. P. Mair, Native Policies in 
Africa (London: George Routeledge & Sons, 1936), especially pp. 118260, and Malcolm Hailey, 
An African Survey (London: Oxford University Press, 1938), pp. 345-545. For more recent appraisals 
of French policy see K. E. Robinson, “French West Africa,’’ African Affairs, L (1951), 123-31. For 
British policy see Malcolm Hailey, Native Administration in the British African Territories (4 vols.; 
London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1950); and for Belgian policy see A. F. G. Marzorati, “The 
Belgian Congo,” African Affairs, LIII (1954), 104-12, and the excellent quarterly Bulletin du Centre 
d’Etude des Problemes Sociaux Indigenes. 
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as the African is regarded as a man without a culture and without a his- 
tory, doubts concerning his ability to govern himself will find credence.” * 

A second element involves the quest for status. In the competition 
for power and the status it will bring in the new order, these new élites 
tend to gravitate to their ethnic or racial group of origin as a base and 
springboard from which to assert their leadership in the larger political 
order. As “sons of the soil” they can not only make special claims to 
legitimacy; they are also in a better position to manipulate and control the 
unacculturated masses of their own group through the adaptation or per- 
version of traditional magico-religious symbols and sanctions with which 
they are familiar.*® 

Another important determinant in the survival of traditional systems 
as meaningful political units is related to the scale and structure of indige- 
nous political systems. Africans coming from small autonomous local com- 
munities or from widely dispersed tribal societies have tended to adapt 
themselves more readily to the symbols of and membership in modern 
large-scale political units. Conversely, the loyalties and sentiments of 
Africans coming from archaic state systems have tended to be less malle- 
able, particularly where those systems were preserved under indirect rule 
(e.g., the Hausa-Fulani states of Northern Nigeria and the Buganda King- 
dom of Uganda). Indirect rule has been — and by definition was bound to 
be — more effective in the case of archaic states. The task of reintegration 
in modern Africa states has been and will be easiest in those areas which 
have been under direct rule, where the old order was crushed or ignored, 
or in those areas where stateless village and tribal societies predominated."” 


In general, the following propositions are advanced: 


(1) That with few exceptions, indigenous African culture has been 
of transcendent importance in determining the foci of the political attach- 
ments and activities of the Westernized modernists. In many situations it 
will continue to be a dominant factor not only because of its indestructi- 
bility or intrinsic utility, but also as a consequence of its deliberate perpetua- 
tion by the modernists either as a means by which to inculcate individual 
and group pride, or as a useful source of issues which can excite the masses 


4K. Onwuka Dike, “African History and Self Government,”’ West Africa, February 28, 1953, p. 177. 
f. Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New York: Harper & Bros., 1944), pp. 749-54, regard- 
ing the quest for a history and culture on the part of American Negro intellectuals. For African 
expressions see oe ——- Mbadiwe, British and Axis Aims in Africa (New York: W. Wendell 
Malliet & Co., 1942); A. N. Orizu, Without Bitterness (Toronto: McClelland & Stewart, 1944); 
Mbonu Ojike, Ms VE, (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1946); D. C. Osadebay, Africa 
Sings (London: Arthur H. Strekwell, 1952), and Jomo Kenyatta, Facing Mount Kenya (London: 
Martin, Secker & Warburg, 1953). A hi ghi , exaggerated historical reconstruction is set forth in 
Amanke Okafor’s “West African ei..! in Basil Davidson and Adenekan Ademola (eds.), 

The New West Africa (London: G. Allen & Unwin 1953), pp. 20-55. 

16 This tendency to gravitate to one’s odieinel tribal base is oo the very close relationship between 
Premier Nnamdi Azikiwe and the Ibo State Union, between Premier Obafemi Awolowo and the 
all-Yoruba Egbe Omo Oduduwa, and between Jomo Kenyatta and Kikuyu tribal movements. 

1 Cf, Godieer and Monica Wilson, The Analysis of Social Change (London: Cambridge University Press, 
1945). One factor, among several, contributing to the very considerable unity achieved in the 
southern Gold Coast is that despite the existence of archaic states, either indirect rule was never 
fully established or it proved unworkable. 
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and which can, therefore, be profitably exploited and manipulated in 
election campaigns and territorially-based opposition movements. Recent 
separatist tendencies in the Gold Coast (e.g., the National Liberation Move- 
ment in Ashanti and the Northern Peoples’ Party in the Northern Ter- 
ritories) are highly significant cases in point. 

(2) That in the case of emergent African states, indigenous culture in 
other instances will progressively become less determinative as a con- 
sequence of increased commercialization, the integrative influence of new 
central political institutions, the growth of new transtribal occupational 
and political associations, and the broader outlook of upcoming élites 
attracted to large-scale units on rational grounds. These processes are rela- 
tively slow; moreover, they presuppose the uninterrupted existence of some 
form of strong, central government pursuing a positive program of nation- 
building, whether that government be in the hands of a colonial bureauc- 
racy, a Eur-African diarchy, or an African élite with a “national” outlook. 
In the absence of such conditions, a general disintegration and sorting out 
would undoubtedly occur. 


(3) That in the case of emergent multiracial states dominated by 
European settlers, as well as those areas remaining in a colonial status, 
the centrifugal tendencies of communalism and tribalism amongst Africans 
will tend to be held in check by the overriding sentiment of racial con- 
sciousness generated by common African opposition to the dominant 
minority, whether of the settler or metropolitan type. 


THE IMPACT OF EXTERNAL INFLUENCES 


There have been a variety of external influences that have contributed 
to and continue to affect the course of African political developments. Im- 
portant among these are the differing impact of the United States, the West 
Indies, India, and South Africa upon the growth and spread of national- 
ism, the unsettling consequences of the United Nations activity regarding 
the African trust territories, the remarkable influence of the Moral Rearma- 
ment Movement amongst the new African élites, and the nascent penetra- 
tion of labor unions and student groups by international communism. 
Each of these has been and will continue to be highly significant.'** Three 
other factors command attention, however, because of the special bearing 
they have had upon the problem of integration: (1) Christianity, (2) 
Islam, and (3) the political thought and institutions of the metropolitan 
countries. 


18 For Communist penetration of Africa see D. Vernon McKay, “Communist Exploitation of Anti-Colonial- 
ism and Nationalism in Africa,” in C. Grove Haines (ed.), The Threat of Soviet Imperialism 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1954), pp. 258-73; and the article by Max Yergan in C. Grove 
Haines (ed.), Africa Today (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1955). 
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Perhaps more than elsewhere in the non-European world, Christian 
missionaries in Africa have constituted the vanguard in the penetration of 
Western culture and power. This Christian influence — and particularly 
the unsettling nonconformity of Protestantisrift’— has profoundly affected 
political developments.’® With few exceptions the Westernized African 
élites leading nationalist or terrorist movements and claiming power in the 
new order are products of mission schools. The existence of a vernacular 
literature —a potentially divisive factor considering Africa’s linguistic 
mosaic — is the result of painstaking missionary scholarship or sponsor- 
ship. Protestant sectarianism and the encouragement or tolerance of local 
church autonomy has been and is responsible for seemingly endless schisms 
and proliferation of sects. Moreover, as a result of its emphasis upon 
conversion of the individual, as well as its heavy European cultural bias, 
Protestant evangelism has tended to widen the cultural cleavage between 
the new élites and the non-Christian masses.”* 

The extent of Islamization and the potentiality of Islam as an inte- 
grative or divisive factor in political developments in tropical Africa has 
tended to be underestimated. In part this is due to the fact that most 
secular political activity has been dominated by the new Christianized 
élites. Actually, Islam has spread its influence — albeit unevenly — over 
more than half this vast area, leaving what Westermann has called “a thin 
but influential layer of Mohammedan culture.” 2? Moreover, under the 
stimuli of modernity and Westernism, the idea of nationalism, and the fear 
of domination by the Christianized minorities, a new Islamic political 
leadership is commencing to assert itself in many areas. The potentialities 
of increased intergroup tension on grounds of religion, therefore, are 
considerable. This is particularly true in two types of situations: (1) ter- 
ritorial separatist movements in the case of those emergent states embracing 
within their boundaries distinct areas that are predominantly Islamic; and 
(2) communal parties in those areas where Moslems are in a minority. 
Both developments have already become important political factors.** 
29 See William Bascom, ‘‘African Culture and the Missionary,’”’ Civilisations, i'w (1953), vg roe R. Oliver, 


Missionary Factor in East Africa (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1952); L. . Groves, 
The Planting of Christianity in Africa (London: Lutterworth Press, 1948). 
2 William E. Welmers, “African Languages and Christian Missions,’’ Civilisations, III (1953), 545-61; and 
Hailey, An African Survey, pp. 68-102 
21 The individualism of Protestantism is found not only in its tenets but also in its missionary strategy. 
¢ aim has been not to Christianize a people en masse, but to gather together a flock of converted 
individuals. See H. Kraemer, The Christian Message in a Non-European World (London: Edin- 
burgh House Press, 1938). 
22 Diedrich Westermann, The Ah. To-day and To-morrow Cat Oxford University Press, 1949), 
pp. 132-37. See also George W. Carpenter, ‘The Role of Christianity and Islam in Contemporary 
Africa,” » Haines (ed.), Africa Today. A recent authority estimates that somewhat less than 





one-half of the population of West Africa is nominally h See Alp Gouilly, L’Islam 
dans I’ Afrique Cocidentale Francaise (Paris: Larousse, 1952), pp. 291-92. 
73 The sharp cultural cl the les of the Muslim areas of the Western Sudan and the 





non-Muslim areas of os Guinea Coast is the basis for varying degrees of separatist sentiment 
in that broad belt of territories stretching from French Guinea to the French Cameroons. In the 
more developed southern centers in these territories Muslim parties have emerged as a new factor 
in the developing political situation. Moreover, there are deep cleavages amongst the Muslim 
elements, particularly between the vast mass of orthodox Sunni Muslims, following Maliki law, 
and the adherents of the Ahmadiyya movement. See especially J. H. Price, “Islam in the Gold 
Coast,” West Africa, December 18, 1954, p. 1188. . 
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Western forces of acculturation operating in Africa have been chan- 
neled through the medium of the national cultures of the several European 
colonial powers. In particular, the political attributes of the metropolitan 
country — its distinctive political theory, institutions, and patterns of 
behavior — have not only shaped and conditioned colonial policy; they 
also have been crucial determinants of the institutional structure of the 
emergent states and the political assumptions, expectations, and behavior 
of the new élites.2* The implications of this metropolitan influence can be 
noted by comparing the situation in British and French territories as regards 
local government and central executive power. 

The British preoccupation with the development of institutions of local 
government is one of the outstanding political facts of contemporary Africa. 
The effort is not simply a modernized version of indirect rule — an imperial 
or white-settler stratagem designed to retard or to halt the agitation for 
or the devolution of power to centrally-minded African nationalists. Nor 
is it based solely upon the conviction or faith that strong local government 
can be made a constitutional safeguard against African authoritarianism, 
or can serve as an interim training ground in parliamentary democracy and 
public finance. These are certainly ingredients. Yet the policy is in a large 
measure simply an automatic projection to Africa of traditional British 
political theory and practice regarding local government in the United 
Kingdom. Conversely, French indifference or resistance towards local 
government reform in Afrique Noire is as much the uncritical extension to 
Africa of the “statist” and centralist tradition of metropolitan France 
as it is a special imperial device for discouraging African autonomy. In any 
event, laudable though it may be on many counts, the British policy tends 
to perpetuate indigenous cultural cleavages and to foster separatist_move- 


ee 


ments within the new states. 

At the central level the main precipitants of tension have been formal 
constitutional steps taken to replace imperial power with the majoritarian 
and unitarian institutions of parliamentary democracy and the modern 
centralized state. Each move in this direction has tended to sharpen or 
provoke group tensions, as well as to accelerate the efforts of competing 
groups to capture or to limit power at the center. This phenomenon is most 
pronounced in British Africa because of the unique British policy of grant- 
ing territorial self-government within the framework of parliamentary 
institutions in which power is concentrated in an all-powerful central 
executive. The limited measure of devolution within the French Union, 
coupled with the very different form and function of political representa- 
tion in French African territories, have been far less provocative. 





% For a brief survey of the conditioning infl e of li political theory see H. A. Wieschhoff, 
Colonial Policies in Africa (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1944), pp. 25-61. 
For a recent comparative study see Philip Garigue, ‘““Changing Political Leadership in West Africa,” 
Africa, XXTV (1954), 220-32. 
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It could be argued perhaps that imperial withdrawal under circum- 
stances of intense intergroup conflict would act as the catalyst forcing and 
accelerating either a reintegration of or a tolerance among the competing 
groups. As the threshold of self-government is crossed, leaders might be 
induced or feel compelled to accept and participate in the new order. In 
any event, in the transition from colonialism to varying patterns of self- 
government, a general sorting out of peoples and the achievement of a new 
stability — by consent or coercion — would seem to be an inevitable de- 
velopment. It is highly debatable whether this reintegration and stabiliza- 
tion can ever be brought about effectively under imperial tutelage. It is 
possible, however, that it will occur under new forms of oligarchy or 
authoritarianism in which the African élites or European settlers are the 
state builders. 

The following two propositions are advanced regarding external in- 
fluences: 


(1) Colonialism in Africa has been the medium for the indiscriminate 
diffusion of Western ideas and institutions. Dominant among these is the 
modern state. Most current efforts to erect modern states in the hetero- 
geneous cultural and racial milieu of African territories are producing 
situations that either defy a peaceful solution or invite authoritarianism. 
Notwithstanding this unripeness or incompatibility of the cultural context, 
it would seem that the process of state formation will proceed inexorably 
not only because the modern state remains the unchallenged symbol of 
personal and group freedom, but also because of the belief that it provides 
the only respectable and legitimate arena for the exercise of power, the 
realization of democracy, and the attainment of economic prosperity. In 
sum, the modern state tends to be the supreme norm. Hence Eur-African 
institutions and political relationships in contemporary Africa that fail 
to satisfy the prestige, power, and welfare aspirations of upcoming African 
élites will probably collapse under the onslaught of a separatist African 
nationalism. 

(2) State formation and colonial liquidation in tropical Africa are 
taking place in a climate of opinion and institutional environment quite 
different from that which prevailed in the other major areas formerly 
under European imperialism. Under the pressure of world opinion and an 
African nationalism saturated with mid-twentieth century ideas of social 
democracy, the welfare state, and mass participation in politics, sobered and 
repentant colonial governments have pursued for nearly a decade various 
schemes of political, economic, and social development. The crucial point 
is that the broad dissemination of democratic ideas to the masses and the 
progressive mobilization of new social strata are both occurring before the 
termination of the European presence and the stability it has enforced. 
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These special elements in the African situation are bound to produce a 
unique pattern of politics and Eur-African relationships in the postcolonial 
period.”®> In short, it is unlikely that nascent African states such as the 
Gold Coast or Tanganyika will follow the pattern of political development 
characteristic of areas which achieved their independence in an earlier 
preindustrial and predemocratic period. 


25 This does not necessarily mean that the prospects for democratic government are any better under such 
circumstances of rigorous and intensive indoctrination. Arguments against widespread participation 
in politics are not necessarily undemocratic, especially in what might be called “‘premature’’ situa- 
tions. Cf. W. H. Morris Jones, “In Defense of Apathy,” Political Studies, II (1954), 25-37, and 
Reinhard Bendix, ‘“‘Social Stratification and Political Power,’’ American Political Science Review, 
XLVI (1952), 372. 








LINCOLN STEFFENS: AN INTERPRETATION 


R. V. SAMPSON 
University of Bristol 


eration as one of the most distinguished journalists of his time, 

and while admirable work has been done on his contribution to the 
history of the “muckraking” period,’ he can scarcely be said to have re- 
ceived his due meed of recognition as a serious student and theorist of 
politics. While Steffens was admittedly a journalist first and foremost, and 
an active campaigner who always preferred to study the contemporary con- 
flict from a grandstand seat, it is also true that he was no mere ephemeral 
pamphleteer. It is, in some ways, a pity that his name is linked by an 
almost automatic association of ideas with “muckraking,” a movement he 
claimed, with more pride than historical exactitude, to have originated. 
At the time of his association with McClure’s at the beginning of the 
century, he appeared to have established almost a vested interest in cor- 
ruption; but with the broadening of his political experience under the 
impact of world war and revolution his views were to develop far beyond 
his earlier speculations, as any reader of the Autobiography and his 
voluminous correspondence may judge. His muckraking experiences 
stamped him indelibly as a radical and to this tradition he always re- 
mained loyal; but they also lent to a naturally impish flair in his humor, 
an irreverence which sometimes shocked gratuitously and served to es- 
tablish him as an irresponsible enfant terrible to the respectable. When 
asked by President Eliot of Harvard whether his proposal to lecture to 
the undergraduates on social corruption was designed to teach them to 
avoid such pitfalls, Steffens at once repudiated the idea. “I don’t mean 
to keep the boys from succeeding in their professions,” ? was his reply; and 
that, as he tersely puts it, ended him with Mr. Eliot. The episode is note- 
worthy for its suggestion of Steffens’ method. It was his ambition to uphold 
the Machiavellian tradition in politics, to confine himself to a wholly un- 
emotional, tough-minded analysis of the facts as he found them. And how- 
ever one-sided the picture he presented may be, it was not one which could 
have been formulated by anyone other than a man of unusual courage, 
integrity, and candor. 

What makes Steffens’ work so refreshing, in contrast to the more 
stereotyped approach of the academic political scientist, is the slow emer- 
gence of his tentative theories out of the crude experiences culled in the 
newspaper office, the police court, the east side slum, the hustings, the 


Wes STEFFENS IS, no doubt, still remembered by the older gen- 





1 See Louis Filler, Crusaders for American Liberalism (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1939), chap. viii. 
See also C. C. Regier, The Era of the Muckrakers, 1932. 


2 Lincoln Steffens, Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens (New York: Harcovrt, Brace & Co., 1931), p. 608. 
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market place, the brothel, the offices of tycoons, judges, bosses, and states- 
men. Steeped in the current orthodoxies imbided during residence in some 
five universities of Europe and America, Steffens was remarkable for his 
refusal to permit his mind to harden into convictions based on secondhand 
knowledge, for his determination to emancipate himself from “the taught 
ignorance of my day.” 

Having obtained his first job as a reporter on the Evening Post in New 
York City, he received his first regular assignment in Wall Street. It was 
there that he acquired that knowledge of the stock market which he sub- 
sequently put to good use in securing his own financial independence. 
It was, however, not until he was transferred to police headquarters as a 
result of the Rev. Charles Parkhurst’s pulpit campaign against police graft 
that he received his first major shock. Vice, he discovered, even in its more 
sordid aspects, flourished not in spite of the law enforcement officers, but 
through their organized connivance. Graft, in other words, was not in- 
cidental to the system; it was the system, openly recognized within the 
police force from the chief to the lowest cop on the beat. Steffens, behind 
the scenes, played a major part in uncovering the facts and forcing the 
authorities to institute an official inquiry. The Lexow Police Investigation 
of December, 1894, was the result. Steffens had started on his career of 
muckraking — a career which led to firsthand investigations covering every 
aspect of municipal government in some seventeen cities and thirteen states 
of the Union. With the detail of his findings and with the impact of The 
Shame of the Cities upon contemporary opinion, we are not here con- 
cerned. But it was on the basis of this evidence that Steffens came to the 
conclusion that while the pattern of organization might vary in detail, the 
essential underlying structure was always the same. 

Reduced to its basic elements, the system of government as it worked 
in practice could, according to Steffens, be described in the following terms. 
The people directly or indirectly elected their representatives, their execu- 
tives, their legislators and judges. Once elected, however, the officeholders 
were responsible not to the people but to the political boss, an unofficial 
figure in control of the political machine who derived his power from the 
nonenforcement of the law at a substantial price to those who would profit 
by such dispensations. Nor did this exhaust the chain of command. The 
political boss was, in his turn, responsible to the business boss, whose func- 
tion it was to serve business interests by selling important and lucrative 
franchises, judicial decisions, and tariffs to the railroads, the public utility 
companies and other privileged business. According to the Constitution of 
the United States, the American system of government was a political 
democracy, in which the representatives of the people were elected by them 
to act in their interests. Actually this was, he charged, simply an outward 
form by which powerful, privileged interests sought to serve their own ends. 
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The problem, stated in these terms, was not, as reformers like E. L. 
Godkin believed, simply a question of devising the means of checkmating 
the activities of grafters. Reform of the civil service, though in itself desir- 
able, was no remedy. Such schemes implied that the problem was es- 
sentially a peripheral one occasioned by the perverse behavior of a minority 
of antisocial individuals who required a sharp lesson. What this superficial 
view overlooked was the universality and persistence of a malaise which 
argued a crisis in the moral standards of a society which had not had time 
to adjust to changed social and economic conditions. The moral sense of 
the people was alive to the stigma attached to personal sins of a character 
which anyone familiar with the Ten Commandments would at once 
recognize. It was not yet attuned to like abhorrence of social and political 
conduct the consequences of which were on a far larger and more disastrous 
scale; but they were indirect and hence indiscernible to human beings, 
avid by inclination and unimaginative by nature. To beat a child is cruelty; 
to stunt his growth by premature employment was often defended and 
practiced by otherwise humane men on the grounds of the sacredness of 
the natural right to freedom of contract. To rifle your neighbor’s till is 
theft; to water stock could be, and was, defended as priming the economic 
pump. The situation was almost exactly paralleled by a corresponding 
cultural lag in Britain of the thirties and forties of the last century, when 
the social conscience had not yet been fully aroused to the random on- 
slaught of the Industrial Revolution. Steffens was not alone in obtaining 
such insights, in seeing beyond the comfortable superficialities of the analy- 
sis of men like Godkin, Eliot, or even Theodore Roosevelt. Henry Demarest 
Lloyd, Lester Ward, E. A. Ross, Thorstein Veblen, to cite only the more 
distinguished, were shrewd enough in their diagnosis; but none rivaled 
Steffens in vividness of presentation of the problem. The impact of Steffens 
is unforgettable because of the skill with which he pursues the autobio- 
graphical method. Identifying himself with the author, the reader feels 
Steffens’ involvement and bewilderment as his own. Steffens’ dilemma is 
the American people’s dilemma, and as the back cloth broadens, it assumes 
the quality of all great art as it embraces no less than the problem of man 
himself. Steffens’ suspense is at times strangely moving; and, as the pages 
of the Autobiography turn, we are conscious of a mounting excitement as he 
deals with the problem of evil and the source of the moral nature of 
man. Steffens’ Autobiography will remain a part of the literature of the 
world because of the unblinking sincerity with which it probes, albeit on 
a much humbler plane, the problem which Dostoevski poses in The 
Brothers Karamazov. 

The simple solution of the reformers — that the crooks in government 
should be dismissed and replaced by men of honesty and integrity — 
Steffens rejected on two grounds. In the first place, his own experience 
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had convinced him of the ineffectiveness of reform. In New York City 
and in Cincinnati, he had seen reform administrations elected on a wave of 
public indignation, only to watch their subsequent impotence or, alterna- 
tively, their replacement as a result of public apathy and the manipulation 
of the machine by the established boss. Moreover, he was not at all con- 
vinced that the people who most indignantly urged the exposure of cor- 
ruption were really willing to pay the price of its elimination. Joseph W. 
Folk, prosecuting attorney in St. Louis, had shocked the machine by doing 
his duty, and the public had supported him. But as Folk proceeded to draw 
his net tighter, enthusiasm for reform rapidly diminished so that when 
he ran for governor he could not even have been elected mayor. 

Secondly, Steffens scorned the reformist assumption that men were 
divisible into the upright and the crooked. For the so-called “crooks” he 
came to have a great respect. He once wrote to a friend that “since there 
was so much good in bad people, there must be some good in good people.” * 
From “good” men, he contended, little was to be hoped, because they 
tended to be tainted with self-righteousness, were often weak personalities, 
and were generally incapable of the intellectual honesty required to see 
through the gulf between their protective ideals and actual goals to which 
they were committed. The “bad” men, the bosses, on the other hand, the 
corrupt men on whose heads Steffens had brought down the wrath of an 
outraged public, these were strong men with no illusions, no cant. They 
were natural leaders whose talents and imagination had been prostituted by 
the needs and opportunities of a system which they had not created and 
which, for the most part, they did not question. Steffens, with his disarming 
honesty and freedom from pharisaical righteousness, won at once their 
respect and their trust. Witness his conversation with Iz Durham, the 
Philadelphia boss, where “as one artist to another,” he shows the profes- 
sional politician a cheaper and more effective way to control elections by 
using graft with minorities of both parties. And it was Durham who at the 
end of the interview posed the harassed, pathetic question, “. . . just what 
is it that I do that’s so rotten wrong?”‘* In Boston, where Steffens was 
invited by leading citizens to report on, diagnose, and prescribe a remedy 
for corrupt machine politics, he won the loyalty of the toughest boss in the 
city, Martin Lomasny, who together with his henchmen proceeded to 
discuss alternative possible solutions whereby their own methods might be 
outlawed. In short, the relevant distinctions between men lay not between 
the upright and the crooked, between good and bad, but between strong, 
imaginative men, of vision and weak men; between, in Steffens’ phraseology, 
“principals” and “heelers.” 

3 Ella Winter and Granville Hicks (eds.), Letters of Lincoln Steffens (2 vols.; New York: Harcourt, Brace 

& Co., 1938), I, 299. 

4 Steffens, op. cit., p. 414. 
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In other words, it was not only futile to complain that human nature 
was what it was, it was also unintelligent. The shortcomings, such as they 
were, arose from the defective social environment. Political corruption was 
a symptom of a defective system. Tinkering with the works by substituting 
reformers for grafters was bound to be ineffective. Nor was it any use 
looking to small business as against big business, nor to labor as against the 
employers. One of the most scandalous administrations within Steffens’ 
experience was the labor government of Abe Ruef in San Francisco. 
Witness, too, the experiment of his friend, E. A. Filene, the inveterate 
philanthropist, who pleaded in vain with his employees to use the consti- 
tutional powers he had given them to take over his business and manage it 
for themselves. Nor could the people, whom Bob LaFollette was deifying 
in Wisconsin, be appealed to as the saving force of incorruptibility. In 
Rhode Island, where one-eleventh of the people elected more than half 
the Senate, the voters were bought with cash at the polls. And there were 
no complaints. “Political corruption,” Steffens repeats, “is not a matter of 
men or classes or education or character of any sort; it is a matter of 
pressure. Wherever the pressure is brought to bear, society and government 
cave in.” 5 

As his horizons broadened with his studies of the internal conditions 
of the West European democracies, first as a news reporter and later as a 
free-lance investigator, he felt that his diagnosis of American political ills 
was capable of generalization. He became convinced that the malady 
afflicting his own society was symptomatic of a problem chronic to con- 
temporary democratic, capitalist society as a whole. The problem was 
cultural rather than national in its dimensions. Of England, for example, 
he wrote in a letter from London in 1914, “. . . graft here is a vested 
interest; a reward of merit, and, sought by all, is highly respectable. England 
is on a lower stage of corruption than the U.S.”*® With liberal solutions 
to the problem, such as MacDonaldism in Britain or the idealist inter- 
nationalism of Wilson in Europe, he did not attempt to hide his impatience. 
With the French he was more sympathetic, since they at least had the 
merit of not deluding themselves, of being honest enough not to conceal 
from themselves the dishonesties they daily practiced. The contrast be- 
tween the French and American approaches to political realism, he sees 
sharply pointed in the clash of figures like Clemenceau and Wilson. The 
Tiger, sensing that Wilson was not prepared to implement the implications 
of his anti-imperialist internationalism, waxed, Steffens felt, justifiably 
cynical at the expense of Wilson’s self-deluding sincerity. 





5 Steffens, op. cit., p. 469. 
6 Winter and Hicks, op. cit., I, 340. 
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So Steffens comes back, as always, to his belief that intellectual 
integrity as opposed to “morality” is the first step towards emancipation 
from the consequences of corruption in the domestic sphere and of im- 
perialism in the international domain. So long as people cling to a pro- 
tective shell of idealism, so long will their morality serve as a cloak to 
conceal the truth concerning the gulf that exists between mythical ideals 
and actuality. In this he does but echo the great Bishop Butler, who wrote: 
“Things and actions are what they are, and their consequences will be 
what they will be; why then should we seek to be deceived?” Nothing 
could be achieved without self-knowledge. To confront the problem in 
terms of conventional moral categories was like trying to stem the flood- 
waters of Niagara with one’s fist. It was to ignore the universality of the 
pressures undermining the social potentialities of man within all existing 
societies. “Neither in this, nor in prostitution generally, nor in the strikes,” 
he wrote, “is there any right — or wrong. . . . It was, it is, all a struggle 
between conflicting interests, between two blind opposite sides, neither 
of which is right or wrong.” * Elsewhere he deplores the fact that people 
in general still react to the frustration of their hopes by asking not what, 
but who is responsible for war, crime, poverty, or corruption. The attempt 
to fasten on personal guilt not only arouses destructive emotions, but serves 
to conceal the real, impersonal causal factors. When asked by a Boston 
Brahmin, troubled by a sense of guilt stemming from his inheritance of a 
number of brothel properties, whether he should salve his conscience by 
selling out, Steffens, with a characteristically Shavian explanation, advised 
against it. “In the first place, I argued, it would put some other good man 
into that bad business; and in the second, it would deprive him, the present 
owner, of the value to him of the consciousness that he was what we all are 
unconsciously, in on the evils we abhor.” ® 

There is, however, a major difficulty — an inescapable one for Steffens 
— in this position. He is, as he himself confesses, unable to practice what 
he preaches. He does not have the courage of his own logic, for there is a 
fundamental confusion at the back of his mind. It is all very well to say 
that “even bad things were only good, natural forces uncurbed, undirected. 
There was, indeed, no good and no evil, and . . . we were led astray by the 
use of ethical terms to characterize physical and economic forces which 
are neither good nor bad, but just forces.” ® The erosion of moral values, 
implicit in this, soon becomes explicit in the form, “it’s all right to do 
wrong, if you know it’s wrong.” ?° And on the basis of this precept, he 
advises some businessmen in Mexico City, who are troubled enough in 





™ Steffens, op. cit., p. 246. 

8 Ibid., p. 611. 

® Winter and Hicks, op. cit., I, 299. 
 Tbid., I, 368. 
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conscience to seek his advice, to go ahead in their project of entering a 
spurious oil company. But when asked to join them, he refuses, affirming 
that he does not practice what he preaches, because his vanity requires 
that he remain the only honest man in the world. But the quip does not 
conceal from himself the poverty of the answer. “I wish,” he says, “I could 
understand it all myself.” Steffens’ was far too candid a mind to be unaware 
of the inconsistency in his position. “I have some perceptions that are 
clear,” he wrote to his sister in 1919, “but I notice contradiction in my 
conversations. Others don’t; I can put my ideas over on men, but myself 
I cannot fool.” 

The position from which Steffens is seeking to disentangle himself is 
admirably illustrated by Mark Twain’s story, “The Man That Corrupted 
Hadleyburg.” A stranger, passing through Hadleyburg, a town renowned 
for its pride in its probity, receives an offense and determines to avenge 
himself by setting a trap to test the honesty of its nineteen leading citizens. 
To the public humiliation of Hadleyburg, all are found wanting except one, 
who is duly feted as the one honest man in the town. He, in fact, turns out 
to be doubly guilty, since he not only knew his guilt but kept silent when 
it seemed safe to do so. Superficially, this diagnosis may appear to run 
parallel to Steffens’ conviction that corruption is universal. But for Mark 
Twain, the problem of Hadleyburg was the problem of evil, incarnate in the 
nature of man; whereas for Steffens the problem was one of handling 
natural forces that had been perverted by men to accomplish narrow ends 
incompatible with their broader aspirations. Yet Steffens cannot escape 
the moralist in himself. He attempts to found a rational system of values 
on the basis of natural laws operating in human societies. In a letter to 
his brother-in-law he writes, “Our purposes and Nature’s get crossed; our 
ethics run counter to her physical laws, and so our bubbles break. But 
my interest now is to find out her ways, not mine, and more and more I 
want what she wants. Nor is. this reverence or religion. It’s the scientific 
spirit.” 3? 

Steffens was a keen amateur student of psychology; in his youth he had 
studied under Wundt at Leipzig. “The laboratory where we sought the 
facts and measured them by machinery was a graveyard where the old 
idealism walked as a dreadful ghost and philosophical thinking was a 
sin.” 13 His studies, confirmed by his practical experience, left him with the 
belief that the character of the individual was the product of hereditary 
and early environmental factors. Whence he concluded that no one was 
logically entitled to pass judgment upon his fellows—a view which 
coincided with the moral insights of many of the greatest religious prophets 





11 [bid., I, 477. 
12 Ibid., I, 348. 
13 Steffens, op. cit., p. 149. 
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and philosophers. Asked on one occasion if he were an anarchist, he 
replied, “Oh, I am worse than that. .. . I believe in Christianity.” ** The 
most effective short story he ever wrote was entitled “The Least of These” 
(Everybody’s, January, 1909), of which he wrote, “Not only my mind, the 
whole of me went into the writing of it.” It is a true account of the love 
inspired among prison down-and-outs by the service of a man who, by virtue 
of his inability to conquer his own moral vice and his resultant humility, 
was able to succeed with the moral outcasts of society when everyone else 
had failed. In the McNamara case in Los Angeles, when the McNamara 
brothers were being tried for dynamiting the Times building on October 1, 
1910, Steffens was instrumental in persuading the defense counsel, Clarence 
Darrow, to advise the defendants to plead guilty. His object was to cut the 
ground from under the feet of society’s demand for retribution, to obtain 
understanding of the social pressures that had driven men like the Mc- 
Namaras to arson and resultant bloodshed, and through understanding to 
obtain leniency and the redress of the workers’ grievances. It was a 
conscious experiment in what he termed the Golden Rule, and its failure in 
this instance left a scar on his conscience as long as the younger Mc- 
Namara’s imprisonment. 

The difficulty lies in defining these values in naturalistic terms. To 
suppose, as Steffens did, that they can be established as deductions from 
the empirical findings of modern psychology is to be guilty of an elementary 
error in logic. Steffens came closer than many to practicing the Christian 
ethic. “Mr. Steffens Liked Everybody” was the shrewdly ironic title of an 
article by Michael Gold in New Masses (June, 1931), on Steffens’ philoso- 
phy. But his Christian ethic was derived from no theology, no revelation, 
no authority. It was a scientifically grounded ethic, he claimed, an ethic 
that lay “beyond good and evil.” Now this is not altogether nonsensical, 
but it is certainly confused, as he himself realized. Even if we grant the 
radical hypothesis concerning the determinism of human behavior, it does 
not follow that we should refrain from passing judgment on our fellows 
unless we assume an ethic of intention, as opposed to an ethic of con- 
sequence. Yet Steffens sometimes argues that men are justified in dis- 
honesty provided that they are conscious of what they are doing, since 
self-realism is the first pragmatic step to the elimination of the conditions 
which occasion the dishonesty. 

What Steffens is really trying to say is that while we must appraise in 
terms of social values the social consequences of the acts of individualls, it 
is “unjust” to condemn one’s fellows for acts for which they bear at most 
only a partial responsibility. But this is to beg the question. In emancipat- 
ing himself from the shackles of a morality which he rightly perceived to be 





14 Ibid., p. 700. 
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inadequate in the face of problems created by an expanding industrial 
society, he yet never succeeded in reconstructing a valid ethic. Steffens 
nowhere demonstrated that he was aware that the source of our moral 
values lies in our capacity to recognize that we are by virtue of our existing 
psychophysical structure “political animals,” and, as such, members one of 
another. But he was quick to recognize that where love is, vengeance is 
impossible and of forgiveness there is no need. Mr. Steffens liked every- 
body: fully aware of his own moral deficiencies, he felt no need to be 
censorious about those of others. Having no use for moral indignation or 
any form of righteousness, his emotional energies were free to back his 
relentless urge to satisfy his curiosity concerning human beings and their 
mutual relations. 

His moralism, in constant conflict with his amorality, sometimes led 
him into an inadequate realization of the means-ends relationship with 
consequent misjudgments in the field of politics. Realistic enough to be able 
to see that Theodore Roosevelt’s “trust-busting” was a strategic defense of 
the status quo, or that Wilson’s internationalism was in the strict sense 
utopian, he finally came to such despair of all liberal remedies that he was 
prepared to see the possible hand of progress even in Mussolini’s Fascist 
revolution, and in the trust-merging activities of the German industrialist, 
Hugo Stinnes. To be sure, he himself had no liking for this type of develop- 
ment, but he thought that it might be exploited to good effect, if men sought 
to understand what was happening, instead of permitting emotional hos- 
tility to substitute for rational understanding. “I agree with you,” he wrote 
to a friend in 1925, “that a dictatorship like Mussolini’s is bad, but it is 
neither backward nor forward. . . . The thing to do then is not to judge 
it, not to say it is good or bad, but, foreseeing that it will occur, be ready 
to use or to be it.” #5 

The Russian Bolshevik revolution, of which he saw something at first 
hand, he readily welcomed, and towards the end of his life, while far too 
inveterate an individualist ever to be tempted to join the Communist party, 
he clung more firmly than ever to the belief that in Russia lay the main 
hope for a threatened civilization. He it was who coined the famous 
aphorism, “I have looked into the future and it works.” And yet the irony 
of it is that he not only remained a liberal to the end but he had no illusions 
as to the nature of the methods being employed by the Bolsheviks. He was 
a liberal as far as ends were concerned, but believed that liberalism had 
given ample demonstration of its futility as a means to realizing those 
ends. In a letter to his nephew in 1920, he wrote, “But there must be 
liberalism. The English have it in its finest form. The Socialists haven’t 
it at all, and they will need it most of all, as Russia shows.” ?® Determined 


8 Winter and Hicks, op. cit., II, 692-93. 
16 Ibid., Il, 536. 
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not to sit in judgment on social processes, which he sought merely to under- 
stand in order to exert some measure of control, he was blinded to the fact 
that illiberal means do not, in view of historical experience, succeed in 
realizing liberal ends. To get impatient with the ineffectiveness and weak- 
nesses of liberals may be understandable enough; but such impatience does 
not justify resort to men and movements whose strength has been pur- 
chased by authoritarianism and intolerance. The weakness in Steffens’ 
political judgment arose directly from his confusion on the moral issue, 
from his failure to resolve the conflict between his tough-minded realism 
and the profound idealism from which he never escaped. 

This was a conflict of tragic proportions, for it was not personal to 
Steffens. It is his claim to greatness that he never lacked the courage that 
is required of an essentially catholic mind determined upon complete 
intellectual integrity; and in the resulting mental conflict he reflected more 
sharply than many of his more distinguished contemporaries the dilemma 
of his generation. He was not a disciplined, systematic thinker, but he set a 
fine example by independence and intolerance of half-truths. Standing 
at the watershed where the comfortable optimism of the nineteenth century 
met the onset of a sudden vast increase both in wealth and in knowledge 
that it was ill-equipped to assimilate, Steffens realized the urgency of the 
need to re-examine the premises on which the attitudes of the old society 
were founded. His principal error lay in a tendency to exaggerate the role 
of power in human affairs and a corresponding liability to underestimate 
the long-term influence of emotions and good intentions, which if not 
always rational, are fortified by the strength of tradition. In his reluctance 
to place much faith in the deep-seated wisdom of common men, given 
access to the evidence on which to form a judgment, he perhaps reflected 
the impatience natural to a people whose memories of the struggle to wrest 
civilization from an untamed continent are still fresh. In his rationalism, 
his optimism, his determination to make his moral values reflect some 
intellectual order, he was a typical child of the European enlightenment 
and of the American nation. In his willingness to countenance the exposure 
of himself and his kind to the slings and arrows of enemies as well as 
friends, because he found intellectually intolerable the gulf which reached 
between ideas and ideals, he was, perhaps, uniquely American. “I would 
like,” he wrote towards the end, “to spend the evening of my life watching 
the morning of a new world.” And in this he must speak for all men who 
have fought for human values in this twentieth century. 
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changed since the early nineteenth century. It is the most primitive 

of our organs of state government, yet it is charged with perhaps the 
most important tasks. Various reforms, such as proportional representation, 
have been proposed; but PR has an alien sound, and in any case the 
structure of the legislature is fixed, apparently beyond hope of alteration, 
in the state constitution. The state constitution also limits the length of 
the regular session of the legislature, ordinarily to sixty days in two years. 
The constriction of this limitation has produced pressures of which legis- 
latures themselves have had to take account. They have been obliged to 
adopt auxiliary devices to enable them to get through their work in the 
allotted time. The executive budget was introduced in Wisconsin in 1911, 
whereas it was adopted by the federal government only in 1921; the prior 
adoption of this innovation on the state level, where financing is incredibly 
more simple than on the federal, is no doubt to be explained in part by the 
limitation on the sessions of the state legislature. 

Interim committees to conduct studies and prepare business for con- 
sideration during the short sessions were also widely resorted to, in some 
states as early as the pre-Civil War era. In 1921 the first Model State 
Constitution, drafted by the National Municipal League, proposed the 
establishment of a legislative council. This body would sit throughout the 
period between sessions, would conduct investigations and studies, and 
would present a well digested program to the legislature. In 1931 Wis 
consin adopted an executive council patterned after the proposed legislative 
council in the Model State Constitution as to its functions but differing 
somewhat in its composition. In 1933 Kansas and Michigan created legis- 
lative councils closely resembling the recommended pattern, and other 
states have followed suit. Today councils exist in thirty-four states and 
the territory of Alaska. 

For obvious reasons, the first Model State Constitution proposed a 
council composed of the governor and representatives of both houses of the 
legislature. This pattern was not adopted by any state. The Kansas and 
Michigan councils were composed solely of legislators and established the 
pattern which predominates at present. It was indorsed by the third Model 
State Constitution, that of 1945. Today only four of the council states 
permit nonlegislative members to sit on the council; these are Kentucky, 
New Hampshire, South Carolina, and Utah. 
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The council composed exclusively of legislators — hereafter called the 
legislative council — is in a legal and constitutional sense nothing but an 
interim committee of the legislature. There are differences: under the 
constitutive statute the council is a permanent body, whereas the interim 
committee normally expires with the legislature which created it; moreover, 
the agenda of the council are more numerous, since it is charged with the 
preparation of an entire legislative program, whereas the interim committee 
is created for a narrower purpose. Nevertheless the legislative council 
is generically a special form of the interim committee; and so the legal 
opinions in general hold. 

The mixed council, as we may call the council which contains both 
legislative and nonlegislative members, cannot be viewed as a simple 
interim committee. Since it contains nonlegislative members, it cannot be 
a committee of the legislature; since it contains legislators, it cannot be 
executive, for legislators are invariably forbidden by the state constitutions 
to hold “civil office.” In fact, however, the joint executive-legislative 
commission of which the mixed council is an example has not encountered 
greater legal obstacles than the interim committee. 

In five states the proposal or enactment of a statute creating a legis- 
lative council led to requests for advisory opinions from the attorney 
general of the state on one or more constitutional questions. These 
opinions of the attorneys general invariably upheld the validity of the 
council. In two states the council after its creation was subjected to a court 
test. The statute was upheld in Washington, but the Montana statute was 
declared invalid.? 

In the Montana case the motives behind the challenge to the council 
appear to have been chiefly political. All interim committees, and not 
particularly the legislative council itself, were the objects of attack. The 
action was initiated by Hon. Sam W. Mitchell, Secretary of State and 
Democratic party leader. A change of administration in 1953 placed the 
Republican party in control of the governorship and the legislature. Three 
interim committees in addition to the legislative council were created — 
one for the purpose of investigating the awarding of contracts for state 
construction during the previous Democratic administration. Action was 
taken against the newly organized legislative council rather than the other 
committees in the expectation that they would fall if the council were 
invalidated.’ Interim committee and council activity was suspended during 
1 ——— General’s opinion to Honorable Charles B. Duff ty Chairman, Judicial Committee No. 2, Senat 

amber, pee 9, 1937 Se aye Attorney General's Biennial be ton for 1937-1938 (Michi- 
gan), p. een of the Attorney General of Maryland 236 (1941); Attorney General’s 


opinion to yy Eastaugh, Secretary of Legislative Council, May 5, (953 (Territory of Alaska); 
Attorney ca s opinion to Mr. Isaac McClellan, June 9, 1953 (Arkansas). 


2 State ex rel. Hamblen v. Yelle, 29 Wash.2d 68, 185 P.2d 723 (1947); State ex rel. Mitchell v. Holmes, 274 
P.2d 611 (Mont. 1954). 

2 This writer observed that it was a common opinion among public officials in Montana, during the seven 
— period that the case was pending, that the court would hold, in a 3-2 decision, against the 
council, 
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the period of litigation. The decision against the validity of the council 
had the anticipated effect — the three interim committees never resumed 
activity. 

The Montana decision in State ex rel. Mitchell v. Holmes offers a 
serious challenge to the legislative council. In every state this body has 
been created by statute and is subject to attack on the constitutional 
grounds cited in the Mitchell case. There are five principal issues. The 
first is the question of the power of a legislative committee to function 
between sessions of the legislature —the whole question, that is, of the 
validity of interim committees. The second is the question of compensa- 
tion: does the payment of expenses to members of the council violate the 
constitutional prohibition against an act increasing the salary of legislators 
during the term in which the act was passed, or the common prohibition 
against increasing the total compensation of legislators? The third issue 
turns upon the fact that the statute ordinarily provides that the council, 
whose members are necessarily chosen during one session, shall report to 
the next legislature; this raises the question whether the act unconstitu- 
tionally extends the term of office of the legislators. The fourth question 
is whether the legislative council violates the separation of powers by 
entrusting legislators with executive or judicial powers. The fifth question 
is whether appointment of a legislator to the council is appointment to a 
civil office, which is universally forbidden. Both the fourth and the fifth 
questions are rather more difficult in the case of the mixed council than 
in the case of the legislative council. 

The Mitchell case declared the act creating the legislative council 
invalid on all these grounds. In this, however, it went contrary not only 
to the other opinions on the legislative council but to the well settled law 
on interim committees, which is unanimous on some points and on others 
supports the council by majority opinion. Although the problems of the 
mixed council are not in all cases concluded by the decisions on interim 
committees, it is proper to say that the weight of authority on the problems 
peculiar to the mixed council also supports the validity of this institution. 

The first constitutional question is that of the validity of interim 
committees functioning after the adjournment of the legislature. With the 
exception of the Mitchell case, the question has invariably been made to 
turn on the method by which the committee was created. There is a 
division in judicial authority over the manner in which the legislature may 
create an interim committee. There appears to be no question that interim 
committees may be created by statute, and some jurisdictions maintain that 
this is the only way that such committees may be formed.* The majority 


4 Annotation, 28 ALR 1154 (1924), citing Fergus v. Russel, 270 Ill. 304, 110 N.W. 130 (1915); Dickinson v. 
Johnson, 117 Ark. 582, 176 S.W. 116 (1915); In re Davis, 58 Kan. 368, 49 P.160 (1897); and Branham 
v. Lange, 16 Ind. 497 (1861). More recent cases are Lockwood v. Jordan, 72 Ariz. 77, 231 P.2d 428 
(1952), and Swing v. Riley, 13 Cal.2d 513, 90 P.2d 313 (1939). 
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of jurisdictions, however, hold that the legislature, by resolution of both 
houses and with the concurrence of the governor, may create joint com- 
mittees empowered to function following adjournment.' A minority of 
opinion contends that a resolution of the two houses is sufficient.® In- 
variably it is said in all of the cases concerned with the question that a 
resolution of one house will not suffice to create an interim committee. 

The division of opinion results from differences as to the relative force 
of a resolution and a statute. In most jurisdictions the constitutions provide 
a mandatory procedure through which a bill becomes a law, and this has 
sometimes been held to give a statute some degree of “solemnity and 
strictness” which does not accompany a resolution.’ The joint and con- 
current resolutions differ in purpose and form in the various states, but 
nowhere need they conform to the procedure imposed on the legislature in 
the passage of bills.® 

At the federal level a single house may, by resolution, create an 
interim committee consisting of its own members; however, the House 
committees may not serve beyond the term of the Congress.® The Senate, 
as a continuing body, may create committees empowered to serve after 
the expiration of a Congress and until the next session or until successors 
to its members are elected. Joint committees may be appointed to sit 
following the adjournment of Congress by joint or concurrent resolutions.?° 

In respect to legislative councils the conflict is of little significance. 
Councils have, without exception, been created by statute. No doubt one 
reason for this procedure is that the council statute serves also as the 
initial appropriation act; since a statute is necessary for this latter purpose, 
it appears that there is little possibility of any future councils being created 
by resolution. In one case, however, the Montana case of State ex rel. 
Mitchell v. Holmes, the legislative council and inferentially all interim 
committees were held invalid, even though created by statute. The 
Montana Supreme Court held that no legislative agency might function 
beyond the sixty-day period to which sessions were limited. No reason 
was assigned and no authority was cited. 

The next issue is that of compensation. By constitutional provision 
legislatures in most states are authorized to establish their own compensa- 
tion but are prohibited from granting any increase in salary or mileage to 
5Re Cain of the Justices, 248 Ala. 590, 29 So.2d 10 (1947); People v. Hofstadter, 258 N.Y. 425, 180 

N.E. 106 (1932); Terrell v. King, 118 Tex. 231, 14 SW 2d 1286, £1920); Gilbreath v. Willett, 251 

S.W. 910 treme! 1923); People v. Backer, 113 Misc. 400, 185 N.Y.Supp. 458 (1920); Commonwealth 

Se eo ie. Pa.Dist.R. 232 (1912); Commercial and te Bank v. Worth, 117 N.C. 146, 23 


® State ex rel. Robinson v. Fluent, 191 P.2d 241 (Wash. 1948); People v. Learned, 5 Hun. 626 (1875). 

™Martin R. Fountain, “‘Validity of the Functioning of Interim Committees after Legislature Has Ad- 
journed,” 23 Temple Law Quarterly 414 (1950). 

8 Robert E. Moore, “Legislative Resolutions: Their Function and Effect,” 31 Texas Law Review 417 (1953). 
In most states the joint resolution requires the approval of the governor; in some states — in Texas 
and Utah, at least — the concurrent rather than the joint resolution requires this approval. 

® 4 Hinds’ Precedents of the House of Representatives §4545 (1907). 

 Ibid., §4544. See also McGrain v. Daugherty, 273 U.S. 135, 71 L.Ed. 580, 59 ALR 1 (1927). 
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members during the session in which they are serving. Without exception, 
council statutes contain provision for some compensation for performance 
of duties. In some states members are granted “actual expenses and 
mileage”; in other states per diem and mileage rates are specified in the 
council statute. Interim committee statutes include provisions of this 
same sort. 

In cases involving interim committees, the majority of the courts have 
upheld payment of compensation to committee members for services per- 
formed after the adjournment of the legislature in excess of the compensa- 
tion prescribed as salary for legislators.1* These courts hold that: 
the allowance of reasonable expenses incurred in the discharge of duties of a public officer 
is neither salary, compensation, nor an emolument of office within a constitutional pro- 
hibition of a change in the salary during the term, or a provision limiting the amount of 
compensation which a public official shall receive for his services, even though the effect 


of the allowance is to relieve the recipient of the necessity of paying such expenses out 
of his salary.” 


Necessary expenses granted to committee members have been considered 
“legitimate legislative expenses essential to the exercise of the state’s legis- 
lative power”; but it has been said that they should not exceed the daily 
rate fixed by the constitution or statute for compensation to members of the 
legislature.’* It has also been said that since the members of the interim 
committees are not serving “as members of the legislature” the compensa- 
tion for such services “not having been prescribed and limited by the consti- 
tution might be fixed at such sum as the General Assembly saw proper.” ** 
There appears to be only one case outside Montana holding that members 
of an interim committee may not receive compensation in addition to that 
prescribed in the constitution.’® 

Attorneys general’s opinions on the question of compensation for 
members of legislative councils have been given in Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
and Alaska and have followed rather closely the holdings on interim com- 
mittees. The Washington case concerning the validity of the state legis- 
lative council!* was not concerned directly with the issue of compensation 
and made no reference to it. However, in the following year the same 
court approved provision for payment of actual expenses to members of 
an interim committee.17 The Mitchell case held that payment of com- 
pensation to council members for actual expenses incurred while engaged 
11See Annotation in 2 ALR 2d 1154; see also Manning v. Sims, 308 Ky. 587, 213 S.W.2d 577 (1948); 


Terrell v. King, supra; Re Wilkins, 116 Neb. 748, 219 N.W. 9 (1928); Russ v. Commonwealth, 210 
Pa. 544, 60 A. 169 (1905). 

12 Manning v. Sims, supra. 

13 Terrell v. King, supra. The attorneys general’s opinions from Oklahoma and Alaska, supra, follow this 
line of argument. 

14See Annotation, 5 ALR 2d 1185; Dixon v. Shaw, 122 Okla. 211, 253 P. 500 (1927); Russel v. Cone, 168 
Ark. 989, 272 S.W. 678 (1925). 

% Fergus v. Russel, supra. 

16 State ex rel. Hamblen v. Yelle, supra. 

11 State ex rel. Robinson v. Fluent, supra. 
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in council business violated two constitutional prohibitions. The first 
provides that members of the legislature “shall receive no other com- 
pensation, perquisite or allowance whatsoever” than that prescribed by 
law; ?® the second, that legislators shall receive no increase in salary or 
mileage under any law passed during their term of office.’® 

The next constitutional question concerns the provisions of interim 
committee and council statutes which allow the members to hold their 
committee positions beyond their legislative terms. In the Mitchell case 
the Montana court held that the statute for the legislative council, in 
providing that council membership should extend to the “last day of 
the regular session of the legislature next succeeding their appointment,” ”° 
extended the members’ legislative terms beyond that provided by the 
constitution. This appears to be the only case that has ever passed on the 
question. Of course it is well established that a nonlegislative public 
officer will continue to hold office until his successor qualifies, even though 
this extends his tenure beyond the constitutional or statutory term.?4_ The 
reason for this is obvious: public interest requires that public offices be 
staffed, and that de facto officers be employed if de jure officers are not 
available. The same argument would not apply to a legislator in the 
ordinary case, since a legislature is a collegial body and the existence of 
one or even several vacancies will not prevent it from discharging its 
functions. But it might be argued that the reasoning which supports the 
status of the de facto civil officer would apply equally to the post of a 
member of the legislative council, since in the nature of things new mem- 
bers cannot be chosen until the new legislature has met and organized. 
Indeed, the practical effect of denying de facto status to members of the 
council is more serious than such a policy would be in the case of civil 
officers, since, as the Montana case shows, it may have the startling con- 
sequence of denying them de jure status during the term for which they 
are elected as well. If the council actually performed lawmaking functions 
there would be the strongest of political objections to recognizing a de facto 
status, since this would enable legislators who had been repudiated by the 
voters to continue to act; but the council has no power except to recom- 
mend. What Chief Judge Cardozo of the New York Court of Appeals said 
in another connection is pertinent: “Undoubtedly the members of the 
committee will be permitted to report, for to say that they do this is to say 
little more than that the Legislature is at liberty to hear them if it will.” 2? 


18 Constitution of Montana, Article V, §5. 
19 Ibid., §8. 
2 Session Laws of Montana, 1953, c. 143, §2. 


2143 American Jurisprudence 20. Other authorities are collected in 97 ALR 1443. The Montana court 
has taken this position with regard to civil officers, State ex rel. Sandquist v. Rogers, 93 Mont. 355, 
18 P.2d 617 (1933). 


22 People v. Hofstadter, supra. 
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Continuous and efficient operation seems to require that members of the 
council hold office until their successors have been chosen. In virtually all 
of the council states this practice is followed and has never been chal- 
lenged.?* Upholding the practice would not actually strain existing legal 
concepts or raise a political hazard. 

The fourth constitutional issue is the question of the power of the 
legislature to authorize a joint committee, whether an interim committee 
or a legislative council, to carry on investigative functions. Apparently 
the power of the legislature to authorize investigations during the session 
has never been denied.** If investigation is a legislative function, there 
seems to be no barrier to a delegation of this power to interim committees 
except the theory that the legislature cannot act beyond the constitu- 
tionally prescribed limit of the session. This problem, as we have seen, 
has already been resolved in favor of the interim committee. The Montana 
Supreme Court, however, held in the Mitchell case that the investigating 
function is judicial and executive rather than legislative and that to entrust 
a legislative council with this power violates the separation of powers. All 
other cases which have passed on the general question have upheld the 
granting of investigative and subpoena powers to interim committees.”® 
It has been “recognized from the earliest times in the history of American 
legislation, both federal and state” that the power of investigation is an 
“indispensable incident and auxiliary to the proper exercise of legislative 
power.” 7° It would be very regrettable if the Montana decision should 
stand, for the reasoning denies the capacity not only of the council but 
of the legislature itself to investigate. 

The precedents on interim committees are not directly applicable to 
what we have called the mixed council. But even though we call the 
mixed council a nonlegislative body, it is clear that such a body may be 
intrusted with the power of subpoena.’ 
23In 16 states the council member holds his seat on the council until his term expires or a successor is 

appointed; in nine states, until the beginning of the next regular session or the appointment of a 

successor; in three states, until the end of the next regular session or the appointment of a successor. 

In Kentucky and Alabama the law seems to terminate council membership at the end of the 

legislator’s term. In Kentucky, however, the practice is for council members to continue to hold 

office until their successors have been chosen. In Alabama the council members usually resign at the 
end of their terms; apparently the resignation is regarded as legally necessary to create a vacancy. 

In Texas the statute provides that failure to achieve renomination or re-election RBn mo 
disqualifies a member of the council from serving further. The council members in Florida hold 
office at the pleasure of their respective houses of the legislature. Successors to members whose 
legislative terms have expired are named by the remaining council members immediately after the 
election. In Nebraska and Oklahoma no term is specified, for the reason that in each state all 
members of the legislature are members of the legislative council. In Oklahoma no council meetings 
are held during the period between the general election and the opening of the legislative session. 

In Nebraska both the retiring members and the members-elect of the legislature attend meetings of 


the legislative council held between the general election and the next meeting of the legislature, 
but only the retiring members are allowed to vote on council matters. 


24 See Annotation, 50 ALR 21. 


28 Ex parte Battelle, 207 Cal. 227, 217 P. 725, 65 ALR 1497 (1929); Burnham v. Morrissey, 14 Gray 226, 
74 Am.Dec. 676 (Mass. 1859); Anderson v. Dunn, 6 Wheat. 204, 5 L.Ed. 242 (1821); McGrain v. 
Daugherty, supra. 


28 Ex parte Battelle, supra. 
21 Interstate Commerce Commission v. Brimson, 154 U.S. 447, 38 L.Ed. 1125 (1894). 
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The last constitutional issue is the question whether membership 
on an interim commission or a legislative council constitutes appointment 
to a civil office. State constitutions always forbid legislators to hold civil 
office. With the exception of the Mitchell case, it is uniformly held by the 
courts that appointment to membership on an interim committee does not 
constitute appointment to a new or additional office but consists of the 
addition of duties which are essentially the same as those performed by 
members of the legislature.?* 

An earlier decision of the Montana Supreme Court has become a 
leading case in delineating the requisites of civil office. In State ex rel. 
Barney v. Hawkins®® the court listed five elements, “indispensable in any 
position of public employment, in order to make it a public office of a civil 
nature.” These five requirements are: (1) that the office be created by 
constitutional or legislative authority; (2) that it possess a delegation of 
a portion of the sovereign power of government; (3) that powers and 
duties be defined through legislative authority; (4) that the office be 
independent of superior authority, other than the law, unless it is an 
inferior or subordinate office created by the legislature, and by it placed 
under control of a superior officer or body; (5) that it have permanency 
and continuity. In Hamblen v. Yelle, the Washington case concerning the 
legislative council, the court held that the other elements of civil office 
were present in the council, but that that of possession of a portion of the 
sovereign power of government was lacking; it concluded that “since it 
[the council] is not engaged in making laws, executing them, or administer- 
ing them, no member of the council is a holder of a civil office.” 

It appears that the members of a legislative council, though armed 
with the authority to investigate, collect information, and report to the 
legislature, are hardly equal in substantive power to administrative officers 
or members of an administrative board. As council members, the legislators 
are devoid of the power to enact legislation which they possess as members 
of the legislature; hence they do not possess a portion of the sovereign 
power of government. The legislative council appears to be a simple 
adjunct to the legislature created for the purpose of assembling informa- 
tion, submitting reports, and performing other service functions which 
assist the legislative process. By no reasonable interpretation can council 
members be regarded as civil officers in the meaning of the constitutional 
prohibition against legislators holding other public offices of trust during 
their terms of legislative office. 


28 See Annotation, 118 ALR 183; 42 American Jurisprudence 929, 934; State ex rel. Hamblen v. Yelle, 
supra; State ex rel. Barney v. Hawkins, 79 Mont. 506, 257 P. 411 (1927); Parker v. Riley, 18 Cal.2d 
57, 113 P.2d 873 (1941); Special Assembly Interim Committee v. Southard, supra; 18 Opinions of the 
Attorney General, State of Montana 16. 


2 Supra. 
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In State ex rel. Barney v. Hawkins the Montana court mentioned an 
additional requirement of civil office imposed by Montana law which in 
itself appears to rule out the possibility that membership on the Montana 
council constituted a civil office. “In addition, in this state,” the court held, 
“an officer must take and file an official oath, hold a commission or other 
written authority, and give an official bond, if the latter be required by 
proper authority.” 

As was suggested earlier, the presence of nonlegislative members on 
the mixed councils presents a somewhat different problem. In composi- 
tion, councils of this type resemble the joint commissions on government 
reorganization which have been created on the federal and state levels.*° 
They resemble also the joint committee on budget preparation which exists 
as the permanent budget agency in Indiana, North Dakota, and South 
Carolina.** 

Judicial authority upholds the validity of the joint commission and 
sustains legislative membership on grounds similar to those used in sus- 
taining the interim legislative committee. Membership on commissions 
created for a special purpose, such as budget review and reorganization 
surveys, is not considered a public office because the individual exercises 
no governmental power and discharges duties incidental to his legislative 
office.*? It is likewise held that a public officer does not violate a constitu- 
tional prohibition against serving in two offices by accepting membership 
on a special commission the duties of which are compatible with his 
primary responsibility.** This suggests the presence of an area, a “no-man’s 
land” in government, wherein officers of all three branches of government 
may serve jointly in the performance of duties which are not incompatible 
with their primary offices and which do not involve the exercise of “the 
sovereign power of government.” The doctrine of the separation of powers 
does not attempt to define separate spheres of activity wherein each branch 
of government must operate independently; rather, it merely defines the 
major responsibility of each branch without precluding co-operation among 
the branches in matters not expressly prohibited by the constitution. 

In all jurisdictions except Montana, where the question of constitu- 
tionality has been raised, the legislative council has survived legal challenge. 
Athough the problems involved were identical with issues that had already 
been settled in litigation concerning interim committees, it was inevitable 
that a new institution like the legislative council should be subjected to 


%® Karl A. Bosworth, “The Politics of Management Improvement in the States,’’ American Political Science 
Review, XLVII (1953), 88. 


31 The Book of The States, X (1954-55), 168-9. 


32 See Annotation, LRA 1917A, 231; see also State ex rel. Ray v. Blease, 95 S.C. 403, 79 S.E. 247 (1913); 
Mulnix v. Elliott, 62 Colo. 46, 156 P. 216 (1916); State ex rel. Allen v. Clausen, 107 Wash. 667, 182 


P. 610 (1919); State ex rel. Harris v. Watson, 201 N.C. 661, 161 S.E. 215 (1931); Curtin v. State, 
61 Cal. App. 377, 214 P. 1030 (1923); 18 Opinions of the Attorney General, State of Montana 16. 


33 See Annotation, 26 ALR 143; 42 American Jurisprudence 929, 934, 936. 
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question. Accordingly, a body of decision directed specifically at legislative 
councils has been built up in five opinions of attorneys general and two 
court opinions, and it may be useful to review briefly this cumulation of 
authority. 

The first question of constitutionality arose in Oklahoma in 1937, 
rather early in the history of the legislative council movement. The attor- 
ney general was requested to advise the senate judiciary committee on the 
constitutionality of the provision for payment of compensation in the pro- 
posed council statute. The opinion** reviewed the leading cases on pay- 
ment of compensation to interim committee members and agreed with the 
majority. The attorney general advised in favor of payment of expenses 
to council members not to exceed the constitutional allowances to legis- 
lators. 

An attorney general’s opinion in Michigan in 1937 ** passed on the 
validity of interim committees created by resolution of the two houses of 
the legislature. After reviewing the body of law on the validity of interim 
committees created by statute, the opinion held that interim committees 
created by resolution of either or both houses of the legislature were power- 
less to function, but that the legislative council, “created not by legislative 
resolution, but by statute,” was valid.** 

A minor question on organization of the legislative council was the 
subject of an opinion of the Maryland attorney general in 1941.°* In advis- 
ing as to the proper manner in which the council should fill a vacancy in 
the office of chairman, the attorney general expressed no constitutional 
objection to the existence of the council. Of course, an inference from 
silence is of very little weight. 

The next occasion was the first court test of constitutionality; this oc- 
curred in Washington in 1947.°* The issues in the case were the authority 
of the council to function during the interim between sessions of the legis- 
lature and the question whether membership on the council constituted 
appointment to a civil office. The court, following the established law 
concerning interim committees, held that the council was empowered to 
function as an interim committee and that its members were not civil 
officers within the meaning of the constitutional prohibition. “Where a 
statute merely makes available new machinery and new methods by which 
particular legislators may keep themselves informed upon specific problems, 
it cannot be said to have imposed any new office or trust.” °° 


34 Attorney General’s opinion to Honorable Charles B. Duffy, supra. 
35 Attorney General's Biennial Report for 1937-1938, p. 96. 

% Ibid., p. 103. 

3726 Opinions of Attorney General of Maryland 236 (1941). 

38 State ex rel. Hamblen v. Yelle, supra. 

39185 P.2d at 730. 
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The issue of payment of compensation to legislative council members 
was the subject of an opinion of the Arkansas attorney general in 1953.*° 
In accordance with previous decisions of the state court in Arkansas*? and 
the weight of authority concerning the payment of compensation to mem- 
bers of interim committees, the attorney general held that a study of the 
provisions of the statute “discloses no conflict with the Constitution.” The 
council members “are merely given a per diem and travel allowance to 
defray out-of-pocket expenses in attending to the business of the Council.” 

Later in 1953, the attorney general of Alaska was requested to advise 
on the validity of the newly enacted statute creating the legislative council. 
The reply*? upheld the council statute but drew attention to the compen- 
sation provision, which granted a per diem allowance exceeding the amount 
authorized by statute to members of administrative boards and commis- 
sions. The attorney general recommended on policy grounds that the 
council members be paid the same compensation as the administrative 
officers. 

The second court decision on the validity of the legislative council ** 
marks the most recent addition to the body of law governing the question. 
In the Mitchell case the Montana court held the council statute to be 
unconstitutional on eight grounds. The reasons represent substantially the 
questions covered in the five issues previously discussed, with one addition. 
The court took exception to the authority granted to the council to accept 
contributions of money from private sources.** The court reasoned that 
acceptance of money, “whether attempted to be sanctioned or not [by 
statute], would encourage an unwholesome condition” and would violate 
the constitutional oath taken by all public officers of the state. As members 
of the state legislature, the council members had taken an oath by which 
each swore: 

I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support, protect and defend the consti- 
tution of the United States, and the constitution of the state of Montana, and that I will 
discharge the duties of my office with fidelity; . . . that I will not knowingly receive, 
directly, or indirectly, any money or other valuable thing for the performance or non- 
performance of any act or duty pertaining to my office other than the compensation 
allowed by law, so help me God.* 

The voluntary contribution of money from private sources for public 
purposes and the acceptance of such gifts are not unknown in Montana. 
The recently constructed building housing the state historical library and 
the pioneer memorial museum stands as concrete evidence of the generosity 
of Montana citizens and public-spirited organizations — chiefly, the state 


Attorney General’s opinion to Mr. Isaac McClellan, supra. 

41 Russell v. Cone, supra; Dickinson v. Johnson, supra. 

42 Attorney General’s opinion to Mr. F. O. Eastaugh, supra. 

48 State ex rel. Mitchell v. Holmes, supra. 

Session Laws of Montana, 1953, c. 143, §8. A similar provision is found only in Maine. 
45 Constitution of Montana, Article XIX, §1. 
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veterans’ organizations. The famed Charlie Russell art collection, acquired 
at considerable expense to generous interested persons, was given to the 
state and is housed in the state library building. It hardly appears that 
there was an ulterior motive present in the acceptance of these grants 
by the public officers of the state, yet the Mitchell case seems to say that 
these officers acted contrary to their constitutional oath. 

As we have seen, the Montana decision is unique. In holding that 
the legislature may not, even by statute, create a joint committee to act 
after the adjournment of the session the court decided contrary to the 
holding of every other case on the question. In holding that membership 
on the council constituted civil office, the court again decided contrary to 
the weight of judicial authority and apparently deviated from two earlier 
decisions from its own jurisdiction and an attorney general’s opinion.*® 

Except on these two issues, the court might have resorted to the 
customary practice of separating out objectionable parts of a statute while 
allowing the remainder to remain operative and thus might have held the 
council to be a valid agency. It might have struck down the subpoena 
power without striking down the council. It might have taken exception 
to the provision for payment of compensation, as was done in an earlier 
Illinois case,*” yet allowed the council to continue — its members serving 
without recompense for expenses during the term in which the bill was 
enacted. The provision extending the life of the council beyond the 
legislative term of some of its members could likewise have been struck 
and the council members whose terms expired could have left the council. 
The council could have continued its existence by virtue of the surviving 
members’ retaining their legislative office.** 

Threats of court action in Arizona following the establishment of the 
legislative council in 1953 caused some consternation among proponents 
of the council. Presumably opposition to the council resulted from the high 
initial expense involved in establishing the research staff of the council and 
the purchase of equipment and supplies necessary to carry out the intent 
of the statute.*® The litigation in Montana over the council served as a 
stimulant to the opponents of the council; however, the threats subsided 
as the council began to assume an active role in performing its legislative 
service functions.*® 

Litigation in the lower state courts of Arkansas concerning the con- 
stitutionality of an interim committee, the joint audit committee created 


46 State ex rel. Barney v. Hawkins, supra; State ex rel. Sandquist v. Rogers, supra; 18 Opinions of the 
Attorney General, State of Montana 16. 


4t Fergus v. Russel, supra. 

48 Since the term of office for members of the senate is four years, several council members would ordinarily 
continue as qualified mem 

Letter from Mr. Jules M. Klagge, Director of the Arizona Legislative Council, September 29, 1954. 

% Opposition to the council continued to plague the council from other sources. The bill-drafting service 


received a request to draft legislation abolishing the council and its research staff. In accordance 
with council policy, the request was fulfilled. Ibid. 
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in 1953, is presently pending. According to a close observer of the action, 
the possibility exists that the court decision will determine the constitu- 
tionality of the Arkansas council as well.®* 

Of course constitutional questions relating to the existence and opera- 
tion of the legislative councils, and interim committees as well, can be 
solved by constitutional amendment. Such a solution was advocated as 
early as 1921 in the Model State Constitution®? prepared by the National 
Municipal League. However, the proposal was not incorporated in an 
actual constitution until 1944, when provision was made for a “permanent 
joint committee on legislative research” in the revised Missouri constitu- 
tion.5* The California constitution was amended in 1940°* to authorize 
legislative committees to operate beyond adjournment of the legislature 
provided an appropriation act was passed giving evidence that such action 
was the intent of the legislature as a body and was approved by the 
governor. A similar provision was incorporated into the New Jersey 
constitution in the revision of 1948, which authorized the legislature to 
appoint, to act during the interim period, “any commission, committee or 
other body whose main purpose is to aid or assist it in performing its 
function.” °> The New Jersey legislature has recently created a legislative 
council by granting permanency to an interim committee on law revision. 

Although constitutional provision for legislative councils is a sure 
remedy against the arbitrary action of the state courts, conditions do not 
appear to require such action. All state legislatures, with the exception 
of that of Montana, are presently equipped with research agencies of one 
type or another. In many jurisdictions, the activity of such interim com- 
mittees and legislative councils is supported by the sanction of the courts. 
In other jurisdictions, the weight of custom and practice seems to assure 
relative security to the procedure. Generally speaking, the state courts 
hold no resentment against the operation of councils and interim com- 
mittees, even though in many states these agencies possess the power to 
issue subpoenas and compel the attendance of witnesses.*® 

The legislative council has proved that it is a valuable service agency 
in the field of legislative activity. The council, along with the interim 
committee and the mixed commission or joint executive-legislative com- 
mission, has contributed to the improvement of the legislative process. 
The investigatory function is important, but does not constitute the only 
advantage of this type of agency. Through interim study the legislative 


51 Letter from Mr. Marcus Halbrook, Director of the Arkansas Legislative Council, March 24, 1954. 
82 §29. 

53 Article III, §35. 

& Article IV, §37. 

55 Article IV, §5. 


56 The legislatures of fifteen states have granted this authority to the legislative councils; however, exercise 
of the power is extremely rare. 
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members obtain firsthand knowledge of the perplexing problems awaiting 
consideration in future sessions. Periodic reporting of the activities of the 
council and the holding of public hearings are means of extending informa- 
tion to the general public and other interested legislators. 

It is to be hoped that the future course of judicial decision on the 
constitutionality of the legislative council will follow the weight of judicial 
authority supporting the interim committee, as the Washington court 
has done. 





WEBB-POMERENE ASSOCIATIONS 


Hosert P. Sturm 
Idaho State College 


HE WORD “CARTEL” carries with it sinister connotations. A 

cartel is a European octopus — usually a German one — that strangles 

international trade with its writhing tentacles. It allocates markets, 
fixes prices, restricts production, eliminates competition. The word “co- 
operation” on the other hand, has a wholesome American sound. Never- 
theless co-operation may allocate markets, fix prices, restrict production, 
eliminate competition. 

Supposedly the general economic policy of the United States is repre- 
sented by the antitrust laws, the chief of which are the Sherman Act,? 
the Clayton Act,’? and the Robinson-Patman Act.* Nevertheless important 
exceptions to this policy have been made by the Webb-Pomerene Act,5 
exempting export associations from the antitrust laws, the Capper-Volstead 
Act, exempting agricultural co-operatives,® the Miller-Tydiigs Act, legaliz- 
ing the price-fixing of trademarked and brand-name goods,’ the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act, authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to approve certain restrictive agreements,® and the Reed-Bulwinkle Act, 
permitting the exemption of railroad rate bureaus from the antitrust laws.° 
Even the Robinson-Patman Act, by forbidding discriminatory price-cutting, 
may offer impediments to competition.1° The upshot is that our economic 
policy is in such confusion that Professor Philip C. Newman advised the 
Celler Committee to forget the antitrust laws, “because the way you have 
them now, you have complete schizophrenia in the field.” ™ 

The significance and effect of the Webb-Pomerene Act have always 
been difficult to evaluate. Periodic studies have been made, the most recent 
by a special committee appointed by the American Economic Association 
1 Of course cartels do not always live up to this grim picture. See Edward S. Mason, Controlling World 

Trade (New York: McGraw Hill, 1946); Ervin Hexner, International Cartels (Chapel Hill: Uni- 


versity of North Carolina Press, 1945); George W. Stocking and Myron W. Watkins, Cartels in 
Action (New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1946). 


226 Stat. 209 (1890); 15 U.S. Code §§ 1-7. 

338 Stat. 730 (1914); 15 U.S. Code §§ 12 ff. 

449 Stat. 1526 (1936); 15 U.S. Code §§ 13, 13a, 13b, 21a. 
540 Stat. 516 (1918); 15 U.S. Code §§ 61-65. 

® 42 Stat. 388 (1922); 7 U.S. Code § 292. 


750 Stat. 693 (1937), incorporated in §1 of the Sherman Act. The effect of the Miller-Tydings Act was 
largely nullified by Kiefer-Stewart Co. v. Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, 340 U.S. 211 (1951). The 
McGuire Act, 15 U.S. Code § 62, has restored the act with a few new restrictions. 


8 50 Stat. 246 (1937); U.S. Code §§ 601 ff. 
* 62 Stat. 472 (1948); 49 U.S. Code § 5b. 


% Distinguishing between legitimate and illegitimate price differentials may be extremely difficult. See 
Standard Oil Co. v. FTC, 340 U.S. 231 (1951). 


11 Study of Monopoly Power, Hearings before the Sub-Committee on the Study of Monopoly, Power 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, 81st Cong., Ist Sess., House Serial No. 14, Pt. 2-A, p. 441. 
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in 1947.2? In general the tone of informed comment has been condemna- 
tory, but there have been indorsements of the act, and the committee of 
the American Economic Association concluded that no final judgment was 
possible until “‘a series of issues has been adjudicated.” ** Undoubtedly the 
subject is obscure, in part because of the failure of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to require detailed reports from the export associations which have 
been placed under its supervision, its apparent inactivity in supervision, 
and the reticence of its Annual Reports. The investigations of the Celler 
Committee on Monopoly Power, however, have thrown additional light on 
the organizations operating under the Webb-Pomerene law, and there has 
been a certain amount of litigation. It seems not impossible to arrive at 
some conclusions about the act which have a provisional validity equal to 
that of most practical judgments. It seems important to do so, not merely 
because of the relation of the act to our general economic policy, but 
because Webb-Pomerene associations now apparently play a part in the 
international economic operations of the United States government. 

The initiator of the Webb-Pomerene Act was the Federal Trade 
Commission itself. In 1915, two months after the members took office, the 
FTC began a study, as Congress had directed, of conditions of trade in and 
with foreign countries. In 1916 it published a two-volume report?® which 
it called “the most comprehensive presentation of facts relating to the 
question of combination and cooperation as it affects international trade 
that is anywhere available.” It found that the existence of European cartels 
placed small independent American producers at a disadvantage in world 
markets. 

It is against such organizations as these, uniting powerful groups of foreign concerns, 
backed by great banks, aided by railway and ship lines, and assisted by foreign govern- 
ments, that hundreds of comparatively small American manufacturers and producers 
must compete if they engage in export trade. Moreover, in some industries such smaller 
manufacturers must also compete abroad with great American companies having most 
efficient world-wide selling organizations. . . . Through dependence on foreign cables, 
telegraphs, banks, and ships forced to risk exposure of the secrets of their overseas busi- 


ness to their foreign competitors . . . American manufacturers, and especially the smaller 
producers, are frequently at a decisive disadvantage in export trade.” 


22 William Notz, “The Webb Law, Its Scope and Operation,” Journal of Political Economy, pve (1919), 
5; Eliot Jones, ““The Webb-Pomerene Act,” Journal of Political Economy, XXVIII (1920), 754; 
len Walker, “Organization Under the Webb-Pomerene Law,” Annals of the , ao fh, Academy 
Political and Social Sciences, XCIV (1921) wits William Notz, “Ten Years’ Operation of the 
ebb Law,” American Economic Review, XI 929), 9; Leslie T. Fournier, ““The Purposes and 
Results of the Webb-Pomerene Law,” American eames posiew. XXII (1932), 18; Milton Gilbert 
and Paul D. Dickens, Export Prices and Export Cartels (Webb-Pomerene ‘Associations), Lv rem 
National Economic Committee Monograph No. 6 (1940), Clair Wilcox, Competition and Monope 
in American Industry, Temporary National Economic Committee Monograph No. 21 (1940), id 
Sidney A. Diamond, “The Webb-Pomerene Act and Export Trade Associations,” 44 ichemibes Law 
~ 805 (1944); “Caveat Vendor,” Fortune, XXXII (1945), 256; “The Webb-Pomerene Law: 
A Consensus Report,’”’ American Economic Review, SXXV as, 848. A fuller bibliography, to 
the year 1940, will be found in Gilbert and Dickens, op. cit., 97. 
13“The Webb-Pomerene Law: A Consensus Report,” p. 849. 


“4 om of Monopoly Power, Pr. 1, 280-82; Pe. 2-A, pp. 415-7, ~~" La 653-9, 661-3; Pr. 2-B, pp. 
247-8; Pr. 3, pp. 82-230; Pr. PA, pp. 357413, 661- PD: Pr. 4-B, pp. 93-343. 

15 ean Trade Commission, Cooperation in American Export Trade Aol Government Printing 
ce, 


1 Ibid., I, 7. 
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The Commission recommended a law, with proper safeguards, which 
would allow American concerns to combine to meet this competition. The 
same Representative Webb who had introduced the Clayton Act sponsored 
the bill in the House. It was debated in the 64th and 65th Congresses. 
In his annual message in 1918, President Wilson urged prompt passage of 
the bill,*7 and it was enacted on April 6, 1918. 

The opponents of the bill raised the objections which have been 
offered since. The minority members of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, which reported the bill, alleged that the bill was sought “not so 
much for its value in the foreign trade as for the effect it would have on 
domestic trade.” 48 Concern was expressed over the effect of the bill 
on the Sherman Act. Representative Moore of Pennsylvania suggested that 
the bill might be construed to authorize American exporters to combine 
with foreign cartels, but he was assured by Representative Webb that such 
action would continue to be illegal.® Senator Pomerene insisted that “there 
is nothing in the bill authorizing the division of territory abroad.” *° 

The act exempts from the antitrust laws an association whose members 
combine solely for the purpose of engaging in export trade. The second 
section reads: 

Nothing contained in... the Sherman Act. . . shall be construed as declaring to be 
illegal an association entered into for the sole purpose of engaging in export trade, nor 
any agreement made, or act done in the course of such export trade by such an associa- 
tion, provided such association, agreement, or act is not in restraint of trade within 
the United States, and is not in restraint of trade of any domestic competitor of such 
association. And provided further, That such association does not, either in the United 
States or elsewhere, enter into any agreement, understanding, or conspiracy, or do any 
act which artificially, or intentionally enhances or depresses prices within the United 


States of commodities of the class exported by such association, or which substantially 
lessens competition within the United States or otherwise restrains trade therein.” 


Such associations are to file with and report to the FTC annually, and that 
agency has general supervision over them. 

The Federal Trade Commission may entertain a proceeding against 
a Webb-Pomerene association for unfair methods of competition, which 
include violation of the antitrust laws. In addition, the Supreme Court 
has held that the Department of Justice may initiate an antitrust action 
against such an association.22 The FTC has rendered an advisory opinion 
and has made two decisions under the act. Three Webb-Pomerene associa- 
tions have been before the courts. This scanty body of data gives us some 
picture, though far from a full one, of the activities of registered associa- 
tions. 
11 The bill was also supported by the FTC, the Secretary of Commerce, the Foreign Trade Council, the 


American Manufacturers Export Association, chambers of commerce, and various interested 
industries. 


18 Congressional Record, Vol. 53, p. 13536 (1916). 

19 Ibid. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 56, p. 181 (1917). 

21 Export Trade Act, 40 Stat. 516 (1918); 15 U.S. Code § 62. 
22U.S. Alkali Export Assn. v. United States, 325 U.S. 196 (1945). 
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In 1924, in answer to a series of questions of a group of silver pro- 
ducers, the FTC issued the famous “Silver Letter,” which advised the 
producers that a Webb-Pomerene association complied with the act even 
though it did no actual exporting, and confined itself to allocating export 
orders and fixing export prices among its members. It further advised 
that the act permitted Webb-Pomerene associations to make agreements 
concerning foreign markets with foreign producers —i.e., to enter into 
foreign cartels.2* In 1940 it advised the Pacific Forest Industries, a Webb- 
Pomerene association, that it might not legally require its members to 
market abroad exclusively through the association, to the detriment of 
other American exporters.2 The third interpretation emerged from the 
hearing on Carbon Black, Inc. The Commission ordered the association: 
(1) to refrain from entering into understandings, agreements, or arrange- 
ments on prices or quantities with non-member producers in the United 
State; (2) to stop trying to control production of carbon black; and (3) 
to refrain from sharing offices or personnel with domestic associations 
interested in carbon black.”® 

The judicial decisions on Webb-Pomerene associations have been 
rather hostile. The Supreme Court of Washington brought an export as- 
sociation which served as exclusive foreign sales agent for its members and 
had the power to allocate orders and fix foreign prices within the prohibi- 
tion in the state constitution against monopoly.?® The Court argued that 
since the association controlled 85 to 95 percent of all the fir doors ex- 
ported from Washington and Oregon it limited or destroyed the business 
of independent brokers for export. This was reflected in a limitation of 
production, which the Court argued was an intrastate matter outside the 
Webb-Pomerene Act. But the Court opined that “If it were necessary 
to pass upon the Webb-Pomerene Act... , which we think it is not, we 
should be obliged to hold that the present contract, by limiting the pur- 
chase and procuring of doors by independent dealers for export, comes 
within the exception and is still unlawful.” #7 This amounts to saying that 
an exclusive export agency which monopolizes the export trade is neces- 
sarily in restraint of domestic commerce and is not protected by the Webb- 
Pomerene Act. 

The U.S. Alkali Export Association (Alkasso) was a co-defendant 
with certain American and European firms in a suit by the Attorney 
General to dissolve this cartel. In 1945 the Supreme Court upheld the 
right of the Department of Justice to initiate such a suit against a Webb- 


23 The Silver Letter is reproduced in Gilbert and Dickins, op. cit., pp. 125-28. 


% Ibid., pp. 130-31. The association reported that the order had been complied with and the case was 
filed: but the 1950 Annual Report of the FTC stated that the case had been reopened. There has 
been no further report. 


2%3FTC, Annual Report, 1950, p. 75. 
26 American Export Door Corp. v. J. A. Gauger Co., 154 Wash. 514, 283 P. 462 (1929). 
27 283 P. at 465. 
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Pomerene association,?® and in 1949 the District Court granted the 
decree.2® Alkasso had clearly put itself outside the act, since it had 
restricted domestic production and exports, had precluded imports by agree- 
ment with the foreign companies, and had fixed domestic prices. But the 
District Court apparently held that participation in an international cartel 
violated the Sherman Act and received no protection frorn the Webb- 
Pomerene Act, even without regard to the domestic activities of the cartel. 


Viewing the Webb Act in the light of contemporaneous interpretation of the anti- 
trust laws, considering the import of the Act when read as a whole, and giving careful 
attention to the entire legislative history of its passage, the conclusion is irresistible that 
the Webb-Pomerene Act affords no right to export associations to engage on a world-wide 
scale in practices so antithetical to the American philosophy of free competition. The 
international agreements between defendants allocating exclusive markets, assigning 
quotas in sundry markets, fixing prices on an international scale, and selling through joint 
agents are not those agreements in the course of export trade which the Webb Act places 
beyond the reach of the Sherman Law.” 


The Court expressly disapproved the doctrine of the Silver Letter. 


In reaching this conclusion, the ruling of the Federal Trade Commission in the 
Silver Letter, suggesting the possible legality of international agreements touching only 
foreign markets and the continued adherence by the Commission to a modified version of 
the position has not been overlooked. But . . . the Commission is not intrusted with 
enforcement of the Sherman Act. Nor is it the Commission which ultimately determines 
what constitutes “unfair methods of competition” within the purview of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. ... In any case, administrative determination must fall where 
clearly unsanctioned by law or in conflict with judicial decision.” 


The Court enjoined the illegal practices of the defendants and ordered 
them to withdraw from the cartel. 

The third action was brought against the Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co. in the United States District Court for Massachusetts 
for an injunction against an alleged combination in restraint of trade.*? 
This combination of American manufacturers controlled four-fifths of the 
export trade in coated abrasives. The association had established jointly 
owned factories abroad, and refrained from exporting the products of its 
members from the United States into any countries in which products 
of the foreign plants could be sold more profitably. Since these actions 
constituted a combination in restraint of the export trade, the Court granted 
the injunction. However, the unsettled state of the law is suggested by this 
dictum of Judge Wyzanski, which reflects a different philosophy than that 
of the Alkasso case. 


Now it may very well be that every successful export company does inevitably 
affect adversely the foreign commerce of those not in the joint enterprise and does bring 
the members of the enterprise so closely together as to affect adversely the members’ 
competing in domestic commerce. Thus every export company may be a restraint. But if 
there are. only these inevitable consequences an export association is not an unlawful 
restraint. 


28 U.S. Alkali Export Assn. v. United States, 325 U.S. 196 (1945). 

2 United States v. U.S. Alkali Export Assn., 86 F. Supp. 59 (1949). 

3 86 F. Supp. at 70. 

31 86 F. Supp. at 71. 

32 United States v. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 92 F. Supp. 947 (1950). 
3392 F. Supp. at 965. 
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Litigation has not touched most of the associations. Participation in 
foreign cartels, legal or illegal, has been frequent. American copper took 
this step, with indifferent results, in 1926. In 1938 the Steel Export Associa- 
tion entered into the International Steel Cartel; it withdrew in 1943.%4 
Other cases in which Webb-Pomerene associations have entered into inter- 
national cartels have come to light.** Clair Wilcox has said: 

There is evidence of American participation, direct or indirect, in international 
cartels which have controlled the sale of aluminum, copper, dental supplies, electric 
lamps, railroad cars, rayon, rubber thread, steel tubes, sulfur, tin plate, titanium, and zinc. 
In some of these arrangements American producers, united in export associations, have 
taken the lead. The copper cartels of the twenties are a case in point... . The Copper 
Export Association, one of the first of the Webb-Pomerene groups, included in its 


membership firms which controlled nine-tenths of the American output and two-thirds 
of the world output. 


It was succeeded by a second Webb-Pomerene association, Copper Exporters, Inc. 
. . truly international in scope, comprising nearly all of the important producers and 


dealers in the world.* 

The record of Webb-Pomerene associations has not been one of unfail- 
ing success. The Annual Reports of the FTC reveal that a total of 156 
associations have filed with the FTC, but only 40 of these were active in 
1953.*7 In no year has so much as ten per cent of our total exports been 
handled by Webb-Pomerene associations. It is difficult to pool trade- 
marked or brand-name goods and sell them through a single outlet.** 
“The most successful groups are those which deal in fungible goods — 
heavy chemicals, lumber, and other products where standard quality is 
inherent in the product itself.” *° 

In 1950 the FTC reported another development, the use of Webb- 
Pomerene associations by the Economic Cooperation Administration, and 
the promotion of foreign trade by loans from the Export-Import Bank to 
Webb-Pomerene associations.*® Although there have been no subsequent 
reports on this topic, it seems fair to assume that Webb-Pomerene associa- 
tions also deal with the Mutual Security Agency. This has elements of the 
incongruous. The federal government assists in organizing combinations 
of suppliers in order that they may eliminate competition among them- 
selves and may dictate a monopoly price to the government. It seems likely 
also that these associations, whose whole reason for being is to sell to the 
government, have thrown their weight in the lobbying process behind ECA 
and its successor organizations. 


% Study of Monopoly Power, Pt. 4-B, Steel Exhibits, pp. 93-343. 


35 The FTC has issued a series of reports on American participation in international cartels controlling 
a. | ene industries: alkali (1950), electrical equipment (1948), phosphate (1946), and steel 
(1948). 


36 Op. cit., pp. 222-23. 

31 FTC, Annual Reports, 1918-1953. 

38 This has, however, been done successfully in some instances. Gilbert and Dickens, op. cit., p. 133. 
% Diamond, op. cit., p. 817. 

FTC, Annual Report, 1950, p. 74. 
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The Federal Trade Commission, in its report to the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, asserted that Webb-Pomerene associations, by 
allowing small businesses to join forces and share expenses, enabled them 
to surmount obstacles to foreign trade which would have defeated them 
individually.*t Myron W. Watkins, who is no friend to monopoly, told 
the Celler Committee that the Webb-Pomerene Act is “a suitable privilege 
for the defense and promotion of the interests of small-scale business.” *? 
Eric Johnston testified that the act was highly advantageous to the motion 
picture industry.** 

The disadvantage, of course, is that those who act together in foreign 
trade are very likely to do so in domestic trade. 

The Webb-Pomerene law permits a group of companies to exchange information 
and engage in certain types of concerted action for export purposes, while at the same 
time they are forbidden by the Sherman Act to carry out the same activities in domestic 
trade. It can be argued, with some reason, that this places a heavy burden of responsi- 
bility upon individuals involved. It can be held that it is unrealistic to expect that the 
activities they are permitted to carry on in the export business and the knowledge they 


acquire about their competitors will be without any restrictive effects on the domestic 
market.“ 


It may well be that we must choose, in some areas, between competition 
and foreign markets. 

Thus the act raises grave issues of policy when there is no question 
of participation in foreign cartels. Such participation seems certain to 
have an adverse effect on the domestic market. Myron Watkins, in testify- 
ing before the Celler Committee, pointed to participation in cartels as one 
of the evils of the Webb-Pomerene Act.*® Fritz Machlup testified to the 
same effect.*® George W. Stocking described the cartel method: 

To meet the letter of the unfortunate Webb-Pomerene Act, the leading American 
firms explicitly reserved the right of foreign competitors to sell in the United States. 
What does such an agreement mean? Even a verbatim transcript does not record winks 
and grins. It is utterly improbable that an amicable division of foreign markets and 
the maintenance of cartel prices would endure if foreign producers actively invaded our 
market, and this would be self-evident to every member of the cartel. If the committee 
were to examine the record of imports from foreign members of cartels before and 


during the cartels, they would be able to verify this general awareness on the part of 
oligopolists of the economic realities of collusion.” 


The Department of Justice has never accepted the doctrine of the 
Silver Letter, and regards the participation of a Webb-Pomerene associa- 
tion in an international cartel as a violation of the antitrust laws.*® This 


41 Gilbert and Dickens, op. cit., pp. 143-4. 

42 Study of Monopoly Power, Pt. 2-A, p. 541. 

43 Ibid., p. 661. 

44 “The Webb-Pomerene Law: A Consensus Report,’’ American Economic Review, XXXVII (1947), 853. 
* Study of Monopoly Power, Pt. 2-A, p. 524. 

46 Ibid., p. 502. 

47 Study of Monopoly Power, Pt. 4-A, Steel, p. 993. 


48 Wendell Berge, “Export Associations and the Sherman Act: Cartels Prohibited,’”’ Vital Speeches of the 
Day, X (1944), 477. 
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position is supported by the Alkasso case. Whatever the law may be, the 
opinion of economists is virtually unanimous that such participation is 
economically undesirable and should be forbidden. 

There may remain a certain field of usefulness, the utility of the export 
association as a marketing agency for small businesses. Perhaps the dangers 
involved might be reduced if the associations were required to make annual 
reports to the Department of Justice as well as to the FTC. Perhaps a more 
drastic step is needed. If the Department of Commerce, which already 
carries out many of the functions which Webb-Pomerene associations might 
properly perform, were to become the export agent for small business, there 
would be no need for export associations, and the dangers of collusion in 
the domestic market through this instrumentality would disappear. 
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merce clause in the federal Constitution with the comment that under 

present court interpretation one cannot take a shower bath without 
being in the “flow of interstate commerce” and thus becoming subject 
to federal regulation. A far more plausible comment, but no less shocking 
to “states’ righters,”” would be that a metropolitan area cannot grow across 
a state line without being in the flow of interstate commerce and thus 
becoming subject to federal regulation. Thus far, neither private shower 
baths nor interstate metropolitan areas have come under the jurisdiction 
of the federal government, per se, but in the case of the latter, recent urban 
developments have removed such a possibility from the category of the 
ridiculous and unthinkable. 

The 1950 census report has made some startling revelations about the 
increasing spill-over of metropolitan areas across state boundary lines, out 
of reach of the central city’s planning and regulatory powers, its service 
agencies, and its tax collectors. In 1950 there were twenty-three standard 
metropolitan areas: extending across one or more state boundary lines, and 
an additional twenty-eight metropolitan areas bordering but not crossing 
a state line (see Tables I and II). The population of those areas which 
already cross a state line amounts to nearly 33,000,000, over one-fifth of 
whom reside in a different state from the one in which the central city is 
located. The six largest of these interstate metropolitan areas? account for 
more than 26,000,000 persons, or over one-sixth of the total population of 
the United States. The twenty-eight metropolitan areas bordering state 
lines account for a little less than 10,000,000 additional persons, making the 
combined population for the two groups nearly 43,000,000. More than one 
out of every four persons in the United States now lives in a metropolitan 
area which crosses or borders a state line. With the bulk of our population 
increase presently taking place in the suburban fringes of metropolitan 
areas, there may well be more people living in interstate metropolitan areas 
than in intrastate cities of all sizes within the next generation or two. 
Already fifty-one metropolitan areas crossing or adjacent to state boundary 
lines account for 55.1 per cent of the total population of the one hundred 
sixty-eight standard metropolitan areas in the United States. 


meres ca ONCE sought to ridicule the expanded scope of the com- 


1 The “standard metropolitan area,” as defined by the United States Bureau of the Census, includes the 
entire county or counties containing the central city or cities, if certain criteria are met. 

2 These six are the New York-Northeastern New Jersey, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Washington, 
and Cincinnati standard metropolitan areas. It is worth noting that a few other metropolitan areas, 
such as Detroit and Buffalo, while not interstate cities, are international in scope. 
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TasBie I. STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREAS WuicH Cross StaTE Bounpary Lines, 


AND THEIR PopuLaTIONS IN 1940 anv 1950 
Population of Area on 
Opposite Side of State Line 




















Name of Area and Additional States Included Total Population of Area from Central City 
1949 1950 1940 1950 
Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton, Pa. (N.J.) 396,673 437,824 50,181 54,374 
Augusta, Ga. (S.C.) .. 131,779 162,013 49,916 53,137 
Chattanooga, Tenn. (Ga.) ..............---..-.--- 211,502 246,453 31,024 38,198 
Chicago, Ill (Ind.) 4,825,527 5,495,364 293,195 368,152 
Chien, Cia Cig) ccccessctescssnccnsoss 784,044 904,402 165,047 180,450 
Columbus, Ga. (Ala.) 126,407 170,541 35,775 40,364 
Davenport, Iowa-Rock Island-Moline, III. 198,071 234,256 84,748* 100,698* 
Duluth, Minn.-Superior, Wis. -................. 254,036 252,777 47,119* 46,715* 
Fall River, Mass. (R. 1.) 135,137 137,298 5,018 5,659 
Huntington, W. Va.-Ashland, Ky. ........... 225,668 245,795 92,643* 99,064* 
Kansas City, Mo. (Kan..) ..............--.---.--0-0-- 686,643 814,357 178,398 228,101 
Louisville, Ky. (Ind.) 451,473 576,900 66,081 92,285 
New York-Northeastern New Jersey ........ 11,660,839 12,911,994 2,953,922 3,356,051* 
| a ee 325,153 366,395 66,756 69,682 
Philadelphia, Pa., (N.J.) .......-----------:-cse-eso--+ 3,199,637 3,671,048 424,959 528,380 
Portland, Ore. (Wash.) .......--.-.-...-.-c-s-cs0e-- 501,275 704,829 49,852 85,307 
Providence, R.I. (Mass.) .........--.--------.----0-+0 676,766 737,203 59,888 68,285 
St. Louis, Mo. (IIl.) 1,432,088 1,681,281 316,248 388,302 
Springfield-Holyoke, Mass. (Conn.) ........ 364,680 407,255 13,561 15,464 
Washington, D.C., (Md., Va.) .........-...-.--- 967,985 1,464,089 304,894 661,901 
Wheeling, W. Va.-Steubenville, Ohio ...... 364,132 354,092 193,743* 184,435* 


Wilmington, Del. (Ohio) 
Youngstown, Ohio (Pa.) 


221,836 268,387 42,274 49,508 
473,605 528,498 101,039 111,954 








DOOD i isicnionstiincicesicahtilpieigeninateietianaivn 28,617,956 32,773,051 5,626,291 6,826,476 


Source: Adapted from 1950 United States Census Report. Population figures for 1940 are based upon 
the Census Bureau’s 1950 definition of a standard metropolitan area. 





* Where “central cities” exist on both sides of a state line, the cities with the smaller population totals 
have been considered for the purpose of this tabulation to be “‘on opposite side of state line.” 


For an “agent of a state,” such as the city is, to grow across into the 
jurisdiction of another state raises some significant questions, not only of 
public law but of politics and administration. What are the nature and 
seriousness of the legal, political, and administrative problems caused by the 
existence of a state boundary line within a metropolitan area that is eco- 
nomically and socially integrated as one large community? Is the state-line 
problem any different in kind from the city-line or county-line problem in 
metropolitan areas? Is the difference in problems of interstate and intrastate 
metropolitan areas merely one of degree, or does the interstate metropolis 
have unique problems related to integration? What are the more important 
existing and proposed devices for co-ordinating metropolitan government 
across state lines? How will the continued expansion of interstate metro- 
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TaBLe II. STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREAS BorDERING, But Not Crossinc 
StaTE BouNnpDaRY LINES, AND THEIR PoPULATIONS IN 1940 AND 1950 * 


Name of Area and Adjacent State 1940 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy, N.Y. (Mass.) -.......----....---.0000---- 465,643 
RSS Ae an OE a ee Pe 1,083,300 
Beaumont-Port Arthur, Tex. (La.) ............-....------c000-00000-0-- 145,329 
TE SS IE Rn ee ee 165,749 
gE 151,826 
I TR at cease 131,067 
a RN, Ne PRI cciccniernienscsascnctloniccineasewcpuainndicssstaseess a 180,889 
UND sees ceenececscacescecatensentacdes 130,783 
a  r ee Se 63,505 
NINN MN DD coher ce sees cacdineckcncsensecesenicktnsinons 124,849 
I, I IID caciscciccccteekcntsascsce sessions saapeuniltedes 130,999 
OE ee ae eee 358,250 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. (Wis.) -...............--.-----.--0-------- 940,937 
IE ORR Dee ee 141,974 
Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va. (N.C.) ............-:.::scessssseseseeseeeseeee 258,927 
BO, Bs CT. Wig GI icant seniors 2,082,556 
eee en ae 94,067 
San Bernardino, Cal. (Nev., Ariz.) ..........-.-.-2-----s-e+eeseeee-e-- 161,108 
I I career enon ncespentasenshaumabacouaennanadese 117,970 
I ia accaiasinincain 150,203 
er I ois cceesncitsaninsicssinabbinnnsibaie 103,627 
Sioux Falls, S.D. (Minn., Ia.) -.............. ph ee ee . 57,697 
eee deere eaeetere mererreee 161,823 
I I r  ceceshanttarncenica 164,652 
Te I TN MD orks cicheeectcsctiegel eben .. 99,709 
DI I i nisctnci tdeoeassnatnncmicniemeneciieshineee 344,333 
Ce I il cis icadanlledcepsitencheesileabentaienevbensia 197,318 
TI IN, WIN NN ese nes nessenccsncciesnntcotsecsnct . 73,604 

I si acas esecdnds tesla cece satan kaomaesnenboaletedsastcdinoicintise 8,282,694 





Source: Adapted from 1950 United States Census Report. 


Population 
1950 


514,490 
1,337,373 
195,083 
184,698 
197,052 
194,968 
219,388 
160,422 
75,238 
125,935 
133,928 
482,393 
1,116,509 
231,105 
446,200 
2,213,236 
96,826 
281,642 
151,481 
176,547 
103,917 
70,910 
205,058 
221,561 
105,160 
395,551 
229,781 
98,493 


9,964,945 


*Some of the standard metropolitan areas listed here, such as San Bernardino, Cal., are included only 
because the county line happens to coincide with a state line. In a few cases such as this the 
urbanized area is still separated from the state line by a considerable distance or a wide body 
of water, making it unrealistic to speak of these as interstate metropolitan areas as yet. On the 
other hand, in four cases (Sioux City, South Bend, St. Joseph, and Trenton) the “urbanized area’”’ 
defined by the Census Bureau extends across a state line even though the standard metropolitan area 
does not. The urbanized area, as the term is used by the Census Bureau, includes only that portion 
of the county or counties which meets such criteria as population density and functional relation or 


contiguity to the central city. 


politan areas affect the traditional federal system and the recent increase 
in direct federal-city relationships? While this article will not undertake 
to answer all these questions, it is hoped that a description of some of the 
more serious governmental problems of metropolitan areas crossing state 
lines, and an examination of the various co-ordinating and integrating 
devices now in practice or proposed, will at least clarify the problem. 
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INTERSTATE METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS 


One of the oldest interstate problems faced by large cities is the inter- 
state bridge or tunnel. The prevalence of this problem throughout the 
United States — and, indeed, the prevalence of the interstate metropolitan 
area itself — is the result of the fact that rivers have commonly served both 
as political boundary lines and as sites for cities. The planning of traffic 
access to and from the heart of the metropolitan area is always handicapped 
when a river runs through the city, but the problem is a great deal more 
vexing if the river happens to be a state boundary line. In St. Louis, for 
example, there is a background of many years of disputes and lawsuits 
concerning taxes, the exercise of police power, the right of condemnation, 
and other difficulties growing out of bridge ownership; and St. Louis is 
probably little different from other state-line cities. In some cases, such as 
Cincinnati, the state line runs along the near side of the river, so that the 
bridges are not even partially owned or controlled by the central city or the 
state in which that city is located.® 

Interstate bridges or tunnels are in some cases monuments to long- 
suffering, persevering officials and civic leaders who have refused to become 
discouraged in the face of interstate bickering, scheming, and rivalries. The 
construction of the Holland Tunnel between New York City and New 
Jersey is am amazing example of stop-and-go driving through the obstacle 
course of interstate metropolitan co-operation. The effort began with New 
York State legislation in 1906 creating a commission to confer with the 
governor and legislature of New Jersey on developing a transit system 
between New York City and New Jersey; this was followed by the creation, 
appropriation difficulties, expiration, re-creation, and internal dissension of a 
New Jersey Commission. Actual construction of the tunnel did not begin 
until 1919, and the structure was opened to the public in 1927, twenty-one 
years after its need had first been recognized by legislative action.* 

A suburban “bad neighbor policy” is not peculiar to interstate metro- 
politan areas, for almost every metropolitan area, whether interstate or 
intrastate, has independent satellite cities which tend to undo many of 
the things the central city is trying to do. However, in the case of satellite 
cities across the state line from the central city the tendency to “go it 
alone” is accentuated by the satellite’s knowledge that the state line consti- 
tutes a higher and stronger wall of protection than mere city limits. Within 
its privileged sanctuary it may feel no obligation to help carry out any 
general metropolitan plan or such specific programs as disease control, 
smoke abatement, or control of stream pollution. The interstate metro- 
3 Except where otherwise noted, the information on specific cities in this article has been obtained from 

questionnaires sent to mayors, city managers, and, in some cases, planning agencies of the various 


“state-line cities.” Many were very helpful, writing detailed letters concerning their interstate rela- 
tionships with other governmental units. 


4See Paul Studenski, The Government Metropolitan Areas in the United States (New York: National 
Municipal League, 1930), pp. 268-70. 
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politan area is more dependent upon altruism to secure the correction of 
bad neighbor policies than is the intrastate metropolitan area. 

St. Louis and Kansas City have both discovered the interstate nature 
of the smoke problem in recent years. The St. Louis Post Dispatch aimed 
an editorial across the river toward Illinois a few years ago when it stated: 
“We think the communities that have been dumping their smoke and soot 
on St. Louis for the past three days ought to be prompted by community 
pride to do something about it. St. Louis will never be completely free of 
smoke until this form of filth is cleaned out of East St. Louis.” 5 Kansas 
City, Missouri, has suffered from a smoke pall which originates in the 
industrial district of Kansas City, Kansas, and adjacent territory, out of 
reach of the smoke abatement officer from the Missouri side.*® 

Several examples of unneighborliness in the field of health within the 
metropolitan region of Washington, D.C., are given in Rutherford’s recent 
study of that area. On one occasion the health officer of the District of 
Columbia protested against what he called the “dumping” of poliomyelitis 
cases into the District’s hospitals by nearby suburban counties in Maryland 
and Virginia. The Arlington County manager replied that the thousands 
of federal workers living in government dormitories in the county were 
“more of a federal responsibility than a local one.” * The medical licensing 
authorities in the District of Columbia, Maryland, and Virginia have 
locked horns with each other from time to time over the practice of issuing 
“borderline” certificates for doctors who extend their practice across state 
lines. Violations of the reciprocity principle and retaliations in kind have 
taken place. In at least one case the central city has been the poor neighbor, 
for while Montgomery and Prince George’s counties in Maryland were 
carrying on an extensive rabies control program in 1945, rabies was still 
prevalent in the District of Columbia, which was not authorized to require 
inoculation of all dogs. Both Maryland counties had to repeat their dog 
immunizations for this reason.’ 

Spokane, Washington, has problems with a neighbor of a type probably 
familiar to all interstate or border metropolitan areas. “State-Line Village” 
across the Idaho border is not a village in the legal sense, but only a series 
of slot-machine clubs and taverns intended to attract patronage from 
Spokane without attracting its law enforcement officers. It has created a 
traffic menace as well as a vice problem because of drunken driving. 
Memphis, Tennessee, has had a difficult time keeping nearby West Mem- 
phis, Arkansas, from instituting horse racing and permitting legalized 
gambling in its back yard. The last effort to build a race track in West 
5 Quoted in ““A New Regional Problem — Smoke,” Public Management, XXVII (1945), 22. 


¢ Ibid. 


7 Geddes W. Rutherford, Administrative Problems in a Metropolitan Area: The National Capital Region 
(Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1952), p. 57. 


8 Ibid. 
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Memphis was defeated in a referendum vote after church-going Mem- 
phians, denied any legal authority over gambling in West Memphis, re- 
sorted by means of emergency prayer meetings to petitions for divine aid. 

The problem of unequal and unco-ordinated urban services across state 
lines is illustrated by the jurisdictional difficulties between Hammond, 
Indiana, and Calumet City, Illinois, both of which are in the Chicago 
metropolitan area. Hammond is divided from Calumet City by State- 
Line Avenue, half of which lies in each city. Hammond has paved its half 
but has been unable to get the other half improved. After many years 
of effort, Calumet City agreed to permit Hammond to install traffic signals 
at one intersection, at Hammond’s expense, even though two of the lights 
are in Calumet City. The city engineer of Hammond reports that other 
intersections on State-Line Avenue need traffic lights, but they have not 
been installed because Calumet City will not pay its share. 

Chicago has for many years been faced with the problem of preventing 
Indiana cities within its metropolitan region from disposing of their sewage 
in Lake Michigan. The Chicago Sanitary District, covering an area much 
larger than that of the city of Chicago, is still limited by the Indiana state 
line in its efforts to keep Chicago’s water supply clean. Indiana’s law 
prevents the dumping of waste in all potable waters except Lake Michigan. 
Some years ago Merriam, Parratt, and Lepawsky reported that “on days 
when the wind is in the right direction Chicago must offset this law with 
a heavier dose of chlorination.” ® 

Probably in the majority of cases interstate metropolitan problems are 
not the result of deliberate policy or malice so much as they are simply the 
result of the absence of any area-wide authority. Nothing but chaos and 
disorder can be expected for many urban functions in interstate metro- 
politan areas when no single authority exists with adequate jurisdiction to 
fit the separate parts into an integrated whole. This is true of law enforce- 
ment in such urban regions as New York and Chicago, where the picture is 
one of organized crime versus disorganized police protection, divided by 
state boundaries as well as by city and county lines. The following de- 
scription of the law enforcement problem in Chicago in 1933 is no less 
true today: 


Gangdom roams through Wisconsin, Illinois, and Indiana, through 200-odd cities, 15 
counties, and many minor districts, unmindful of the distinctions that divide police forces, 
or sheriffs, or state’s attorneys, indeed rejoicing perhaps that such hurdles are spread 
before those who seek to enforce the law against them. Their own systems of plunder, 
justice, discipline, and revenge do not admit the existence of such jurisdictions, or at least 
are less complicated in character.” 


® Charles E. Merriam, Spencer D. Parratt, and Albert Lepawsky, The Cage of the Metropolitan 
Region of Chicago (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933), p 


© Ibid., p. 86. 
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Civil defense programs in interstate metropolitan areas are notoriously 
weak for lack of any area-wide organization or authority which extends 
across state lines. Considerable difficulty even exists in securing intrastate 
mutual aid agreements between communities within the same metropolitan 
areas, and the state line constitutes a much more troublesome barrier to 
such agreements. Only a few states have authorized regional interstate 
defense plans and still fewer cities have been able to effectuate the au- 
thorized agreement. It is doubtful if, in the event of war, enemy bombers 
would be quite so respectful of state boundary lines. 

Still another example of the absence of any area-wide authority to 
handle urban problems across state lines is found in the field of public 
utility regulation. Arnold Haines points up the problem thus: 

A new type of public utility regulation may have to be born of necessity . . . arising 

out of the regulation of public utilities in metropolitan areas which sprawl over state 
lines. . .. With the vast increase and consolidation of adjoining urban and suburban areas 
in all larger cities, the problem of interstate utility service in the same metropolitan areas 
has become all too commonplace. This is true not only with respect to such mobile public 
services as streetcar, bus, and taxicab transportation, but telephone, gas, and electric 
services—the type of utility service considered more or less stationary and local in 
character — have been expanding in these interstate metropolitan areas to an extent giving 
rise to real regulatory headaches, for adjoining state commissions.” 
The division of an integrated metropolitan utility company into several 
geographic segments for purposes of regulation by different state, local, and 
even national agencies, is a situation which can be expected to worsen as 
metropolitan growth continues. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
attempted to help in this problem by defining interstate “commercial zones” 
around such cities, but the assistance is limited to exempting the utilities 
from a great many ICC regulations. 

St. Louis’ recent difficulties in locating a secondary airport in the 
metropolitan area illustrate still further the consequences of the limitation 
of a city’s jurisdiction by a state line. The regional plan calls for an airport 
in East St. Louis, but apprehension has arisen over the prospect of St. Louis’ 
owning and operating an airport within another city and another state. 
The president of the St. Louis Board of Aldermen expressed the fear that 
St. Clair County in Illinois would bleed the city of St. Louis white by 
taxation. The East St. Louis Journal replied in an editorial, accusing the 
president of propounding a familiar “myth created by St. Louis officials 
who preach metropolitan cooperation out of one side of their mouths 
and hold to the out-dated inter-city rivalry out of the other.” ?? 

The state line which divides a metropolitan area not only makes 
unified public policy and administration difficult by splitting up urban 
functions arbitrarily, but also it invariably causes both inequities and waste 


11 Arnold Haines, “Metropolitan Area Regulation for Border-Line Cities,’’ Public Utilities Fortnightly, XLI 
(1948), 552. 


12 East St. Louis Journal, August 4, 1943. 
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in the financing of urban functions. The most common inequity is the free 
use of the central city’s streets, parks, airports, public buildings, and other 
facilities by the members of the community living across the state line. The 
cost of urban services such as police protection, fire protection, and street 
cleaning is determined primarily by the size of the whole metropolitan area, 
while the tax base for supporting these services is limited to the central 
city. An official of the city of North Augusta, South Carolina, located in 
the Augusta, Georgia, standard metropolitan area, writes that there are 
no existing state-line problems or injustices. He explains that in the event 
of any problem which North Augusta cannot handle, “The City of Augusta 
will come to the aid of North Augusta, just as a mother would to her 
child.” This is a very touching picture of the central city-suburban rela- 
tionship across a state line, but the mother-child comparison fails to ac- 
commodate many of the political and administrative facts of their relation- 
ship. Most of the suburban “children” have grown to full manhood with 
ample earning power, but continue to eat at the family table without 
making any contribution for groceries or maintenance of the old home- 
place, and certainly without submitting to any parental authority. 

In some of the smaller state-line cities, such as Bristol, Virginia, and 
Bristol, Tennessee, the problem is more one of waste than of inequity. As 
City Manager Robert L. Morrison of Bristol, Virginia, has pointed out, each 
separate incorporated city has a population and a tax base of about 16,000 
people, yet each city has to have governmental facilities to care for the 
combined population of the two, plus the combined suburban population 
in both states — approximately 42,000 in all. 

One other problem should be mentioned before turning to a discussion 
of current efforts at co-ordination. This is the complication of local rela- 
tionships with the federal government, both for units of government and 
for the citizen, resulting from the growth of metropolitan areas across state 
lines. It is not uncommon for residents of the same metropolitan area to be 
in different federal districts because a state line divides them. Bristol, 
Virginia, is in a regional district operated out of Washington for a large 
number of federal activities, while Bristol, Tennessee, is in a federal district 
with headquarters at Atlanta. One interesting quirk resulting from Bristol’s 
location is the construction of a private hospital exactly on the state line 
in order to use federal funds from both Virginia and Tennessee. The lack 
of metropolitan co-ordination of federal programs, which traditionally use 
state lines in establishing regional districts, is well illustrated by the depres- 
sion organization of the WPA for New York City and its environs. Victor 
Jones has pointed out that an excellent opportunity to make an adminis- 
trative region out of a metropolitan area was missed when only the in- 
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corporated New York City portion of the metropolitan area was made a 
WPA “state” administrative area. This meant that sizable parts of metro- 
politan New York had to work through Albany and Trenton while New 
York City proper worked directly with Washington."* 


EFForTS TO Co-ORDINATE INTERSTATE METROPOLITAN GOVERNMENT 


What is being done about the problems of government which result 
from the interstate character of metropolitan areas? Does the state line 
everywhere constitute an impregnable political wall which keeps local 
government on either side of it in airtight compartments? The answer is 
in the negative, for several devices are being used in many areas in an 
effort to achieve a more co-ordinated or unified public policy for the whole 
urban community. Among the more common devices are informal co- 
operation, extraterritorial jurisdiction, local contractual agreements, inter- 
state compacts, and interstate regional planning. 


Informal Co-operation 


One of the most common methods of co-ordinating local policy and 
administration across state lines is through informal co-operation, often 
without even a verbal agreement between the officials concerned. It fre- 
quently “just happens” and is continued because of precedent or con- 
venience. One police force may exchange suspects with a city across the 
state line, without a uniform rendition act and even without the formality 
of extradition proceedings. For example, the adjacent communities of 
Calumet City, Illinois, and Hammond, Indiana, in spite of their lack of 
co-operation in such matters as street improvement and traffic lights, co- 
operate in the field of police protection and border patrol: regardless of the 
side of the state line on which criminals are apprehended, the police “see 
to it that they end up in the proper police station.” The Binghamton, 
New York, city hospital receives out-of-state patients and charges them the 
same rates as city patients, without any written or oral policy agreement. 
Binghamton has an “informal agreement” with the township of Silver 
Lake, Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania, to provide education for school 
children from the eighth through the twelfth grades. Many examples could 
be cited of informal co-operation across state lines in case of fire emer- 
gencies, and many cities, such as those in the Huntington, West Virginia- 
Ashland, Kentucky, area, have a more formalized “move-up system” for 
mutual aid in cases of serious fires. 

Informal co-operation is an inadequate device, on several scores, for 
achieving integration of local government in interstate metropolitan areas. 
Because of its voluntary nature, it cannot be depended upon as a perma- 


13 Victor Jones, Metropolitan Government (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942), pp. 118-19. 
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nent device from one year to the next, or from one metropolitan area to 
another, since personalities become exceedingly important in successful 
co-operation. More serious, however, is the limited scope of problems 
which it may be expected to solve. Such problems as the poor neighbor 
policy, financial inequities, or the need for area-wide authority cannot 
be met by informal co-operation. 


Extraterritorial Jurisdiction 


In certain isolated cases, such as for public health inspection of dairy 
farms, an extralegal (if not illegal) form of interstate metropolitan integra- 
tion has been achieved by the assumption of extraterritorial jurisdiction by 
the central city. For many years Chicago milk inspectors have been in- 
specting dairy farms and dairy cows in any area which sends dairy products 
to the city for sale and consumption. This means operating not only in 
other cities and counties of Illinois, but in four other middle-western states 
in the Chicago milkshed.’* This inspection is extralegal in the sense that 
compliance is secured only by the economic sanction of refusing to permit 
the products to be sold or consumed in the city of Chicago. Somewhat 
related to extraterritorial jurisdiction is the Missouri law passed in 1948 
authorizing border cities to establish airports in neighboring states. This 
permits St. Louis, in effect, to purchase extraterritorial jurisdiction in the 
Illinois portion of the St. Louis metropolitan area for purposes of airport 
construction and operation. 

Serious political obstacles exist to any extensive granting of extra- 
territorial power to the central city of a metropolitan area, even when it 
does not involve crossing a state line. The area outside the city is governed 
without political representation and the financing of such governmental 
activities is likewise complicated, so that few people would recommend 
extraterritorial authority as a permanent integrating device. 


Local Contractual Agreements 


A co-ordinating device which retains the voluntary feature of informal 
co-operation, but which undertakes to provide more stability and perma- 
nence, is the contractual agreement between municipalities concerning the 
provision of urban services across the state line. Such an agreement is 
probably used most frequently to secure water supply and sewage disposal 
for the city which finds it not to be feasible to construct separate facilities. 
The twin cities of Bristol, in Virginia and Tennessee, have recently joined 
in the construction of a sewage disposal and treatment system. The inter- 
cepting sewers on each side of the state line are maintained by the re- 
spective cities, but Bristol, Tennessee, is authorized by contractual agree- 


14 National Resources Committee, Urban Government (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
939), p. 34. 
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ment to operate and control the disposal plant and pumping station, 
subject to budgetary controls by the city councils of both cities.1* Each city 
has its own separate water supply facilities, however. Several state-line cities 
do provide water across the line on a contractual basis and a still larger 
number have agreements covering water assistance during emergency 
periods. Other areas in which the local contractual agreement has been 
used to a considerable extent across state lines include civil defense and 
police radio communication. The civil defense pacts are concerned pri- 
marily with police and fire protection and water supply, but as of January, 
1951, only eleven states had specifically authorized such interstate civil 
defense agreements.’* As a result of the FCC’s policy of assigning the same 
radio frequency to every police station within a metropolitan region, inter- 
municipal co-operation in police radio communication, even across state 
lines, is becoming quite common. Cincinnati, Ohio, for example, broad- 
casts to more than fifty neighboring police jurisdictions, twelve of which 
are in Kentucky.?’ 


Interstate Compacts 


By far the most ambitious efforts, as well as the most noteworthy 
accomplishments, in the field of interstate metropolitan government have 
involved the use of the interstate compact to establish agencies of joint 
administration. With certain exceptions, interstate compacts require the 
consent of Congress. The growing number of compacts reflects the in- 
creasing number of problems which remain local in character but have 
expanded beyond the reach of any single state. One of the first uses of the 
compact dealing with metropolitan problems — and this is still one of 
the most common types — is to provide bridges or tunnels across boundary- 
line rivers. The New York-New Jersey Tunnel Compact of 1919 was a 
pioneer effort to construct and administer an interstate facility, but it was 
actually administered by two independent state commissions until it was 
placed under the Port of New York Authority in 1931. Two interstate 
compacts between Pennsylvania and New Jersey relating to bridges have 
been approved. One, in 1931, created the Delaware River Joint Com- 
mission to operate and maintain the Philadelphia~-Camden bridge, and the 
other, in 1935, created the Delaware River Joint Toll Bridge Commission 
for acquisition of interstate toll bridges on the Delaware River.1* The 
jurisdiction of the latter was enlarged by a new compact in 1953 to embrace 


18 Robert L. Morrison, “‘Cities Build and Operate Joint Sewage Disposal System,”’ Public Management, 
XXXIV (1952), 61-62. 


16 Public Management, XXXII (1951), 12. 


17 Betty Tableman, Governmental Organization of Metropolitan Areas (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1951), p. 39. 


18 Frederick L. Zimmerman and Mitchell Wendell, The Interstate Compact Since 1925 (Chicago: Council 
of State Governments, 1951), pp. 9-10. 
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port and terminal facilities in addition to bridges. The most recent addition 
to the interstate bridge commissions is the Joint High Bridge Commission 
authorized in 1953 to construct a $12,000,000 bridge between Duluth, 
Minnesota, and Superior, Wisconsin. 

The New York and New Jersey agreement in 1900 to co-operate in the 
preservation of the scenic and historic value of the Palisades did not consti- 
tute a formal interstate compact at that time. Each state passed sub- 
stantially identical legislation, establishing separate ten-member Palisades 
Interstate Park Commissions, but each governor appointed five residents 
of his own state to the commission and designated the appointees of the 
other governor to fill the remaining places. The two commissions employed 
the same staff and used the same offices. However, in spite of a record 
of amicable co-operation, it became clear that a truly interstate agency was 
needed and a formal compact was adopted in 1936 creating one.’® With 
the continued growth of the New York metropolitan area this instance 
of joint state management takes on more and more urban significance. 

River valley compacts to control the pollution and/or use of the water 
have become increasingly common in recent years. Such compacts are 
partially but not exclusively related to metropolitan area problems. In the 
western part of the United States most of the compacts, such as the 
Colorado River Compact, are concerned with irrigation and water alloca- 
tion. In the East, with such agreements as the Ohio River Valley Sanita- 
tion Compact of eight states and the Potomac Valley Pollution and Con- 
servation Compact of four states and the District of Columbia, the major 
emphasis has been on abatement of pollution. In some cases, as for the 
Ohio River, the interstate commission is authorized by the compact to 
establish standards and issue orders, enforceable by court action, prescribing 
the date when offensive discharges must be modified or discontinued.”° 

The only type of interstate compact which has offered hope for more 
than a small-scale, limited attack of a piecemeal nature on interstate 
metropolitan area problems is that creating a multipurpose interstate au- 
thority. A proposal for such multipurpose authorities is implied in the 
1937 recommendation of the Urbanism Committee of the National Re- 
sources Committee, that interstate compacts should be adopted to permit 
“the several communities within the same metropolitan region, but in sepa- 
rate states, to deal jointly with the regional aspects of health, sanitation, 
industrial-waste regulation, the control of public utilities, planning, public 
safety and welfare, education, recreation and other governmental functions 
of regional scope.” 2 We have had very limited experience with this use 


9 Ibid., p. 4. 
2 Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Compact, Art. IX. 


21 National Resources Committee, Our Cities, Their Role in the National Economy (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1937), p. 80. 
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of the interstate compact; only the Port of New York Authority and the 
more recent Bi-State Development Agency for the St. Louis area have 
features suggestive of the multipurpose interstate authority. 

The Port of New York Authority, created by compact between New 
York and New Jersey in 1921, is one of the few special authorities to 
assume additional functions different from the one it was created to dis- 
charge. It now operates an impressive array of terminal facilities for land, 
air, and sea transportation, as well as several tunnels and bridges across the 
state line into New Jersey. Although it is denied the taxing power, it may 
collect fees for the use of its facilities and may issue revenue bonds to 
finance such facilities. In spite of its large-scale operations, the Port Au- 
thority is quite limited in the scope of its activities; of the many problems 
of metropolitan life, it deals only with transportation. The apparent limita- 
tions of the Port Authority are highlighted by the enactment of the Water- 
front Commission Compact by New York and New Jersey, approved by 
Congress in 1953. This compact is unique in that it is the first regulatory 
compact in a field other than conservation of natural resources. It is aimed 
at undesirable waterfront activities, including certain hiring practices, 
racketeering, and violence, and it was felt that the separate Waterfront 
Commission would be more suited to this police or regulatory function than 
the Port Authority. The geographic area of the new Waterfront Com- 
mission is exactly the same as that of the Port Authority, a fact which poses 
interesting questions concerning the long-range effects of this precedent 
upon the government of urban centers lying at state boundaries. 

Notwithstanding the prominence of the Port of New York Authority, 
it was not until twenty-nine years later that a joint agency similar to it was 
established in any other interstate metropolitan area. The Bi-State De- 
velopment Agency, with jurisdiction over the “Missouri-Illinois Metro- 
politan District” composed of six counties in the St. Louis-East St. Louis 
area, was established by compact between the two states affected; it was 
ratified by Congress in 1950, and was patterned after the New York port 
compact with one or two important variations. Like the New York body, 
the St. Louis authority may “plan, construct, maintain, own and operate 
bridges, tunnels, airports and terminal facilities. . . .”?* In addition, it is 
granted power “to make plans for submission to the communities involved” 
for sewage and drainage facilities, co-ordination of streets, highways, park- 
ways, parking areas, terminals, water supply, recreational and conserva- 
tion facilities, land use pattern, “and other matters in which joint or co- 
ordinated action of the communities within the areas will be generally 
beneficial.” 2* Thus, the St. Louis authority is to act as an over-all general 


22 Art. Ill, §1. 
23 Art. Ill, §2. 
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planning agency for its area—a highly important expansion beyond the 
Port of New York Authority’s function of planning for transportation only. 
Although the Bi-State Development Agency has been hampered by lack of 
funds, it has already rendered a report on the co-ordinated interregional 
highway program, will soon issue a report on river pollution, and has under 
construction a harbor and wharf project. 


Regional Planning 


One other device which has received some attention as a means of 
solving the state-line problem in metropolitan areas is the establishment 
of interstate regional planning bodies. There is much to be said for the 
argument that the experts have consistently recommended far-reaching 
changes designed to remedy the problem of metropolitan disintegration 
without realizing that the ground must be plowed and prepared before seed 
can be planted successfully. The plowing and preparing in this case in- 
volves the development on the part of the citizenry of a metropolitan con- 
sciousness which transcends state and local boundary lines. Probably the 
most promising instrument for promoting citizen thinking and action in 
terms of a whole area is the metropolitan regional planning agency. 

Metropolitan area planning — both interstate and intrastate — has 
been very spotty for the nation as a whole. This holds true even if we 
include private as well as public planning, temporary as well as permanent; 
indeed, in the majority of metropolitan areas, there has been virtually no 
area-wide planning at all. There are a few examples of interstate regional 
planning, however, which are encouraging. The National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission was established by Congress in 1924 “to develop a 
comprehensive, consistent, and co-ordinated plan for the National Capital 
and its environs in the states of Maryland and Virginia.” ** The major 
concern of this agency, however, has been regional parks and parkways, 
and it has been criticized for stressing land acquisition for such purposes 
at the expense of other more important metropolitan planning functions.”° 
The St. Louis Bi-State Development Agency described above, established 
by interstate compact with planning jurisdiction over 1,750,000 people, 
more than 100 municipalities and 600 taxing bodies, in six counties and two 
states, is one of the most significant developments in interstate metro- 
politan planning in many years. An interstate metropolitan planning 
agency is obviously not in itself the answer to the problem of interstate 
metropolitan government, but its creation may well constitute the first — 
perhaps an indispensable — step leading to successful solution. A few areas 
have established less formal agencies for co-ordination of planning, such 





24 43 Stat. at L. 463 (1924). 
25 See Rutherford, op. cit., p. 32. 
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as the Kansas City Regional Planning Council, sponsored by four cities and 
five counties in the metropolitan area; and in such cities as New York and 
Chicago private regional planning associations have endeavored to promote 
a metropolitan consciousness. A few cities have tried to secure co-ordinated 
planning of single governmental functions across state lines: the Phila- 
delphia City Planning Commission has set up a technical advisory com- 
mittee on local transportation which includes officials from New Jersey 
as well as Pennsylvania. 


PROPOSALS FOR More EFFECTIVE INTEGRATION 


With the exception of the Port of New York Authority and the St. 
Louis Bi-State Development Agency, no really ambitious program of at- 
tacking interstate metropolitan problems has been brought into existence; 
and the St. Louis agency has yet to prove the extent of its ambitions. An 
evaluation of the various devices presently being used in an effort to 
provide metropolitan co-ordination across state lines would have to include 
the observation that most of them are extremely limited in scope, de- 
pendent upon voluntary negotiation and compliance, more or less tempo- 
rary in duration, and concerned with short-run symptoms rather than the 
serious long-run aspects of emerging interstate problems. 

While informal co-operation, contractual agreements, and unifunc- 
tional interstate agencies have offered piecemeal relief — often temporary 
— from interstate irritations and problems, most of the proposals for more 
effective integration of the government of interstate cities are built around 
an expanded use of interstate compacts, particularly to establish multi- 
purpose authorities. The 1937 recommendation of the National Resources 
Committee, which has already been quoted, for increased use of the inter- 
state compact for a variety of regional urban problems, was preceded in 
1933 by a similar proposal of Merriam, Parratt, and Lepawsky in The 
Government of the Metropolitan Region of Chicago. The proposed role 
of the federal government in promoting and supervising the creation and 
operation of such interstate authorities is given more stress in this earlier 
recommendation: 


Interstate agencies for metropolitan problems may be developed . . . without con- 
stitutional difficulties, if it is desired to do so. .. . These combinations also offer possi- 
bilities in the direction of federal co-operation, assistance, and supervision in regional 
government, not different in kind from those now existing in relation to individual states. 
There is no legal obstacle to such relationships in important fields like ports or health or 
police. Nor are there any legal obstacles to federal subsidies for the development of these 
services. Already in the case of ports, the United States government makes large ap- 
propriations. The same principle might be applied to park areas, or to health problems in 
which the United States government is deeply interested. Subventions might be made by 
the federal government to interstate authorities of regional scope, in case certain minimum 
conditions or standards of operation were met. This would give rise to important forms 
of co-operation and some forms of federal supervision, which in the long run might be 


eminently desirable, both from the point of view of the locality and of the nation as a 
whole.” 


26 Merriam, Parratt, and Lepawsky, op. cit., p. 167. 
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Proposals for expanded use of the interstate compact to meet interstate 
metropolitan problems have received reinforcement from Zimmerman and 
Wendell’s study of The Interstate Compact Since 1925 and from Ruther- 
ford’s recent study of the national capital region. The former points to 
interstate metropolitan areas as “an obvious and fertile field for compacts 
to establish agencies of joint administration,” 27 and even suggests the 
possibility that “although it is probably in the realm of speculation, a joint 
municipality might someday be established by compact.” 2* Rutherford’s 
recommendations for the government of the Washington, D.C.-Maryland- 
Virginia urban region involve the use of seven new interstate compacts to 
set up separate interstate authorities for planning, parks and parkways, 
water supply, sewage disposal, highways, utility regulation, and health 
and hospitals. Rutherford considers this to be the means of achieving inter- 
state metropolitan “co-ordination” rather than “integration,” which he 
considers impossible of attainment. Others, such as Victor Jones, have not 
defined integration quite so narrowly, but even so are fearful that state 
jealousies and special interests that may take years to overcome will make 
it “practically impossible to use the interstate compact device for the es- 
tablishment of an integrated metropolitan government.” 2° Jones has indi- 
cated that probably the only means of securing adequate local government 
of interstate metropolitan government “is first to integrate the various 
existing units within respective states and then, by interstate compact, to 
establish those integrated units as joint authorities with jurisdiction over 
the entire metropolitan area.” *° 

Separate statehood for interstate metropolitan areas has been proposed 
on occasion, both to solve the problems of interstate relations and to 
eliminate the unsympathetic treatment of large cities by rural-dominated 
state legislatures.* However, even the proponents of such a plan concede 
that, realistically considered, it hardly stands a ghost of a chance in the 
face of the political opposition arising from a variety of sources. 

In groping for a solution to interstate metropolitan problems, it might 
be well to return to the question which was considered at the outset of 
this article. Are metropolitan areas growing across state boundaries to such 
an extent that their problems are virtually insoluble without federal as- 
sistance? Even from this brief survey of existing interstate metropolitan 
problems and current efforts to solve them, it is apparent that voluntary 
co-operative measures are making little or no headway. The industrial 
dispersion policy of the federal government, designed merely to spread out 


27 Zimmerman and Wendell, op. cit., p. 11. 


28 Ibid., p. 125. This suggestion, however, is relegated to a footnote. 
2 Jones, op. cit., p. 98. 
% Ibid. 


31 See Merriam, Parratt, and Lepawsky, op. cit., pp. 179-88, and Albert Lepawsky, Home Rule for Metro- 
politan Chicago (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935), pp. 171-75. 
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existing metropolitan areas rather than to move industry to small towns 
in rural regions, can only accelerate and aggravate the disintegration of 
interstate metropolitan government. It seems to this writer that federal 
intervention is inevitable in one of two forms. One is federal assumption 
of primary responsibility for those interstate metropolitan functions for 
which no adequate local authority exists. The other is federal stimulation, 
perhaps even coercion of states and local governments toward creating 
new interstate instruments of integrated local government for the whole 
area. 

Federal assumption of primary responsibility for interstate metropolitan 
functions may seem to be a centralization which is both undesirable and 
highly improbable. Without regard to the question of its desirability, it 
may be said that such centralization is most certainly in the realm of 
possibility, if not probability, within the next few decades. One writer has 
alluded to this growing tendency in the field of interstate crime in metro- 
politan Chicago, for example, by pointing out that “kidnapping, public 
enemies, syndicated crime, and suburban hijacking, have already become 
the concern of federal police and prosecuting authorities in the metro- 
politan area. Chicagoans will not easily forget that Dillinger and his gang 
killed, raided, escaped, and died in the surrounding regional counties of 
Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin and that it was the aces of the United 
States Department of Justice who finally got these men—at the cost 
of their own lives.” ** Under its war powers the national government has 
come to exercise a sweeping influence over particular cities which, by virtue 
of their industries, have vital roles in the nation’s defense. It is not in- 
conceivable that the national government might feel called upon to assume 
responsibility for the civil defense function in interstate metropolitan areas 
over which no single unit of government has area-wide jurisdiction. Simi- 
larly, it is not inconceivable that, given no other solution, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission might become the regulatory agency for local 
public transportation systems in such cities. 

Federal intervention is possible in a different form, however, and one 
which involves local rather than national responsibility for administration 
of specific functions. The responsibility of the national government would 
be that of encouraging in a variety of ways the creation of adequate instru- 
ments of interstate metropolitan government. Such federal intervention, 
by strengthening local government, would thus become a preventive meas- 
ure against a more drastic form of intervention. Primary responsibility for 
metropolitan government would lie with the metropolitan community 
rather than with numerous federal agencies on a function-by-function basis. 


32 Lepawsky, op. cit., p. 24. 
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The methods available to the federal government to promote metropolitan 
integration constitute another story, but there is an imposing list of devices, 
such as the spending power, contractual agreements, regulation of inter- 
state communication and transportation, promotion of interstate compacts, 
exercise of the war power, and others. It would be essential that the 
national government’s right hand know what the left hand is doing with 
respect to policies affecting metropolitan organization and — what is more 
basic still—that there be a general agreement that all hands work to 
encourage metropolitan integration as opposed to fragmentation. Such 
agreement can be expected only after a vigorous campaign of research and 
education over the course of many years. The special commission au- 
thorized by Congress in 1953 to study intergovernmental relations would 
have been the logical group to initiate consideration of such a co-ordinated 
federal policy toward metropolitan areas. If, as seems to be true at the 
time this is being written, the metropolitan problem is not to be given 
major consideration by this commission, the comprehensive study which is 
needed might be financed by some private foundation or perhaps by a 
subsequent federal commission created primarily to consider metropolitan 
government. 

It is somewhat arbitrary to separate interstate from intrastate metro- 
politan problems, but if the assumption is true that the problems of metro- 
politan government will probably never be solved without considerable 


federal intervention, then the log jam frustrating efforts for metropolitan 
integration may be broken by federal action beginning in interstate metro- 
politan areas. 
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Decision-Making as an Approach to the Study of International Politics. 
By Ricuarp C. Snyper, H. W. Bruck, and Burton Sapin. (Princeton: 
Princeton University. Organizational Behavior Section. 1954. Pp. vi, 


120.) 


Specialists in international relations would argue as to whether their 
field is indeed a discipline and as to the value of a scientific analysis of 
nonrational, cultural, and social influences. The welter of information and 
the confusion of various approaches have created difficulties for Quincy 
Wright, who describes the field as an “emerging discipline” in his forth- 
coming Study of International Relations. But contemporary scholars have 
evidenced even greater anxiety over the encroachments being made by the 
“behavioral” sciences into their traditionally accepted economic, legal, 
power, and historical approaches to this loosely jointed specialty. Neverthe- 
less Quincy Wright, Karl Deutsch, and Princeton’s international relations 
specialists represented by the authors under review, are among those who 
have interested themselves in the development of a systematic framework 
from a scientific point of view. 

The authors of this admittedly introductory monograph recognize the 
need for a conceptual framework at the middle level of generalization. 
While Karl W. Deutsch has elaborated such a theory for intersocietal 
interaction in his Political Community at the International Level, these 
writers are concerned with the decision-making process as it relates to 
foreign policy. They argue that international politics should be centered in 
part on those whose action is the action of state —the decision-makers. 
State action grows out of the decision-makers’ definition of the situation 
which takes place in a decisional unit. The decision-maker is limited in 
his selection of alternative projects by his view of the foreign setting and by 
the conditioning factors of his own environment and society. 

Professor Snyder et al. assume that the three basic determinants of 
decision-makers are spheres of competence, communication and informa- 
tion, and motivation. These determinants are connected but each can be 
used separately as an independent tool of analysis. “Spheres of com- 
petence” refers to the activities of the decision-maker necessary for the 
achievement of the organization’s objective. The core of this approach is 
familiar to political scientists. The communication and information analysis 
points to the fact that the decision-maker is a member of a community, 
that his meanings, values, and preferences are learned and communicated. 
But it is in their application of the motivation determinant that the authors 
have been most suggestive. Here they describe the importance of objectives, 
socially defined norms, material needs and values, and the role of per- 
sonality as considered from the standpoint of social psychology. 
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The authors’ modesty in describing their study as introductory tends 
to belie the elaborate conceptual framework they have outlined. There 
are staggering demands on all pioneering scholars who borrow a theory 
from one field and apply it to another. The reader can be genuinely 
impressed with the authors’ skill in creating an umbrella concept whereby 
a modified Talcott Parsons theory of action is allowed to embrace Merton’s 
functional concept, Deutsch’s communications net, or Festinger and Katz’s 
motivation theory. When these concepts are not sufficiently modified to be 
internally and mutually consistent with each other, however, the result is 
greater confusion rather than clarification. This is particularly true when 
the authors fail to distinguish between attitudes and motivation. But it 
is not intended to imply that this work of synthesis and application was pre- 
maturely published — it is rather to imply that it is magnificently suggestive 
and may well stimulate much-needed creative work in this field. 


Stanford University. Martin B. Travis, Jr. 


Foreign Policy Analysis. By Fetiks Gross. (New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1954. Pp. xxiv, 174. $3.75.) 


This slim volume is modestly acclaimed by its publishers as “the first 
attempt at an application of a scientific method to the study of foreign 
policy.” While scarcely meriting the laurels of the pioneer, it does present 
an analysis of the question in a manner quite different from the great 
majority of modern works on the now popular field of foreign policy. 

Asserting that foreign policy is a system of human relations based 
on human decisions, Mr. Gross presumes that the general principles of the 
scientific method can be applied to it as they have been applied to other 
areas of the social sciences. As well as making use of scientific thinking 
and concepts in his analysis of foreign policy, the author suggests ways of 
attacking foreign policy formulation viewed as a social process. 

The book has three parts and, like many sociological treatises, it opens 
with an elaborate justification of the scientific approach and a fairly ele 
mentary discussion of what is involved in this method. In Part Two the 
author comes to what he calls the axis of the study of foreign policy, an 
examination of ideologies (objectives), factors, and policies. He pays 
careful attention to the place of culture and the intimate relationship of 
domestic and foreign policies, and is at his best in his treatment of ideology, 
without which he is convinced no foreign policy exists. He avoids all the 
schools which attribute policy formulation to one cause; rather he examines 
and evaluates geography, economics, and population in the broader frame- 
work of cultural independence. In moving into the field of applied social 
science the author elaborates on the “problem paper” technique developed 
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by the Brookings Institution. The third part of the book is concerned 
with the relationship of scientific investigation and forecast and puts forth 
a plea for the scientific method in a study of foreign policy. Although 
aware that the scientific inquiry in the social sciences today moves between 
the Scylla of superscientists and the Charybdis of superskeptics, Mr. Gross 
has high hopes for the future. He recalls that only ninety years ago the 
study of medicine was regarded as an art rather than a science. 

It cannot be said that this work is notable for its lucidity of style, 
nor is it lacking in certain structural weaknesses. Far too much space has 
been given over to the familiar outline of what the scientific method really 
means, and the lengthy extracts from the problem papers of the Brookings 
Institute are scarcely warranted. Also the book suffers from the too- 
frequent elaboration of the obvious which is often a feature in works on 
sociology. 

But Professor Gross has thrown the light of his intellect into many 
corners too long ignored by students of foreign policy, and in the process 
he has produced a little volume which is informative and thought- 
provoking. 


Brandon College. 


HEATH MACQUARRIE. 


European Peace Treaties After World War II: Negotiations and Texts of 
Treaties with Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, and Finland. Edited 
by AMELIA C. Less in co-operation with RAYMOND DENNETT. (Boston: 
World Peace Foundation. 1954. Pp. xvi, 341. $4.75.) 


This volume supplements Documents on Foreign Relations, Volume 
VIII, 1945-46 and Volume IX, 1947, and provides a thorough description 
of the manner in which the complexities of peace were agreeably concluded 
between the allied and associated states and the lesser states of the 
European Axis. The editors have included the complete text of the five 
peace treaties. These illustrate the definitive accomplishments of sixteen 
months of continuing negotiations conducted between the foreign ministers 
and their deputies (who met at London, Moscow, Paris, and New York), 
assisted by special committees of their own, and by an elaborate conference 
of representatives from twenty-one nations (held in Paris from July, 1946, 
through February, 1947), which boasted of twelve standing commissions 
and numerous subcommissions of technical experts. 

The procedure of the negotiations left all decisions to the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, established in accordance with the Potsdam Agreement 
as the spokesman of the great powers, while the conference of representa- 
tives of the United Nations which had contributed actively to the defeat 
of the Axis, was authorized to make recommendations by extraordinary 
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two-thirds majority and by simple majority. The Council of Foreign 
Ministers was only morally obligated to adopt the recommendations of the 
conference, yet of fifty-three recommendations adopted by a two-thirds 
majority, forty-seven were adopted by the Council, and twenty-four of the 
forty-one simple majority recommendations were accepted by the foreign 
ministers of the great powers. 

The complex and emotion-filled problems of the Italian peace settle- 
ment consumed most of the time of the negotiations. Lack of agreement on 
the Italo-Yugoslav boundary produced the compromise solution of “free 
territorial” status for Trieste, while similar disagreement concerning the 
disposition of Italy’s African colonies resulted in authorizing the United 
Nations General Assembly to dispose of them eventually. Reparations 
and distribution of the surplus navy produced lively debate, while dis- 
armament, demilitarization, fixing liability for private losses, and the 
navigation of the Danube also prolonged argument. In most cases the 
views of the United States conflicted with those of the Soviet Union and 
were reconciled by British and French compromises. 

The political struggle between the Anglo-American entente and the 
Soviet Union for control and influence within the central Mediterranean 
basin and in eastern Europe did not escape the negotiators, whose proposals 
were practical implementations of national interest and policy. A balance 
was eventually struck, and the outstanding problems resulting from the 
war were resolved for Germany’s European partners, or permitted to resolve 
themselves eventually more expeditiously in light of the ever-changing 
requirements of the balance of power. 

The volume, in convenient and useful form, is informative, authorita- 
tive and very carefully prepared to exclude ponderous detail. 


Oklahoma A.@M. College. CuirForpD A. L. RIcH. 


Workshops for the World: The Specialized Agencies of the United Na 
tions. By GraHaM Becket. (New York: Abelard-Shuman. 1954. 
Pp. xxiii, 213. $4.00.) 


The book deals with the ten specialized agencies of the United 
Nations (UPU, ILO, ITU, FAO, Bank, Fund, UNESCO, ICAO, WHO, 
WMO), with IMCO, the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization, which is on its way to become the eleventh such agency, and 
with IRO, the International Refugee Organization, which has ceased to 
exist. The author also discusses UNICEF and the Technical Assistance 
Board, though these are not specialized agencies. On the other hand, he 
does not explain why he omits any discussion not only of ITO, the still- 
born International Trade Organization, but also of GATT and the tariff 
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reductions achieved under this General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
The closing chapter of the book is devoted to a description of the United 
States’s participation in the various specialized agencies. 

The author starts his discussion of each agency with a concrete story 
about some significant feature of its field of work. These stories, well 
written, are the most valuable part of the book. They create in the mind 
of the reader a vivid picture which immediately associates each of the 
agencies with some meaningful activity. A discussion of the origin, pur- 
poses, functions, membership, structure, organization, and activities of the 
agency follows each case story. To describe the purposes and functions, 
the author quotes at length the relevant passages from the conventions 
which set up each agency. This gives a pedestrian coloring to the book. 

There are a rather large number of inconsistencies and inaccuracies 
which diminish the value of the book as a reference work. A few examples 
of the many inaccuracies follow. The author says, “for nearly ninety years 
the International Telecommunications Union has . . . sponsored a network 
of telecommunications,” though he has stated earlier that this agency 
formally came into being in 1934. We read that on June 25, 1948, the 
Congress adopted the Displaced Persons Act which “provided for the 
admission of 205,000 displaced persons,” and that the Act “was later 
amended to allow for the immigration of 313,000 refugees.” Actually, 
however, the Displaced Persons Act provided for 313,000 refugees, whereas 
the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, which was not an “amendment” of the 
earlier act, provided for the admission of an additional 214,000. The author 
is not to be blamed, however, for the outdated statement about the com- 
position of the governing body of the ILO, since the changes occurred 
after the manuscript was completed. 

The book, written by a high-school teacher, is addressed to high-school 
students. Nevertheless, no bibliography in a book dealing with a United 
Nations topic can afford to omit, as does this one, the United Nations Year 
Books and the United Nations Bulletin (now the United Nations Review). 
Despite its flaws, the book will be a very helpful aid in undergraduate 
classes. 


The College of Idaho. 


Georce V. WoLrFE. 


Survey of International Affairs 1939-1946: Hitler’s Europe. Edited by 
ARNOLD TOYNBEE and VERONICA M. ToYNBEE. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1954. Pp. xvi, 730. $12.50.) 


In his introduction, Professor Toynbee defends the title of Hitler’s 
Europe by suggesting that the “temporary enslavement of Europe by 
Germany was Hitler’s personal achievement,” and that, similarly, Ger- 
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many’s decline also was due “to Hitler’s personal inability to reap for 
Germany a harvest that had been ripened by the magic of his personal 
gifts.” It is highly doubtful whether this approach is compatible with 
Toynbee’s own theories of historical interpretation, not to speak of ordinary 
common sense. Fortunately, Toynbee’s thesis is implicitly refuted through- 
out the body of the massive volume. In both the analysis of the political 
structure of German-dominated Europe by Clinton J. Childs (easily the 
best portion of the work) and the economic structure of Europe during 
World War II (mostly written by Patricia Harvey) Hitler’s figure is fre- 
quently a mere shadow, becoming less and less impressive as the war drew 
on. Mr. Childs, in particular, brings out the internal rivalries of the various 
political and administrative hierarchies of Nazi Germany. Whoever has 
the illusion that totalitarianism is the cure for political or administrative 
confusion and overlapping jurisdictions and rivalries will be quickly dis- 
abused by a careful perusal of Hitler’s Europe. Miss Harvey, too, is able 
to demonstrate that German economic policy was not nearly as efficient — 
even from its own viewpoint — as German propaganda and terror seemed 
to indicate at the time. 

In a collective work of this sort, it is perhaps unavoidable that there is 
no singleness of focus or presentation. Some of the material is analytical, 
some descriptive, some reads excitingly, and some portions are rather flat. 
Also, there are occasional serious gaps, due to improper planning of space 
allocated to various areas. Thus, ten pages are devoted to Luxembourg 
in Part V (“The Occupied Countries of Western Europe”), and not quite 
eight pages to German-occupied Russia. There is still a good deal of 
mystery as to the happenings in the latter area, particularly in the early 
phases of occupation, and it is to be regretted that the opportunity was 
missed to present a full analysis of those parts of the Soviet Union which 
were under German domination. 

Despite such shortcomings, Hitler’s Europe should prove to be an 
invaluable work of reference. The final and definitive work on Nazi 
Germany, including the period of German domination of Europe, still 
remains to be written. Hitler’s Europe is an important step toward that 


oal. 
8 WILLIAM EBENSTEIN. 


Princeton University. 


The British in Asia. By Guy Wint. (New York: Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. 1954. Pp. xii, 244. $3.75.) 


The period of British domination in South Asia has come to an end, 
and now is the time for evaluation. This revised version of an earlier work 
attempts “to set down what happened in South Asia during the period of 
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British domination, and not only what has happened to its politics and 
social organization, but also to what lies behind this, the temper of its 
mind.” Such an ambitious undertaking is very difficult of execution, and 
it is a credit to the author that he has even partially succeeded. 

The era of “British Oriental civilization” is the period which falls 
between the end of the old systems of government and the shifting of 
power to the new nationalist parties. This civilization had five character- 
istics: law became sovereign; there was intense political activity; there was 
a failure to link government and people in unity and trust; life was re- 
garded as a thing valuable in itself; and personal values were stressed as 
opposed to state values. The author also refers to the fact that loyalties, 
at least to some extent, were shifted from persons to institutions. These 
represent the contribution Britain has made in South Asia. 

Thus far, the traditions inherited from the British have held these 
countries together and permitted them to make rapid forward strides. 
Forms of liberal parliamentary democracy have been adopted, with con- 
siderable emphasis on human rights. The Colombo Plan has strengthened 
their mutual ties through economic co-operation. But always in the back- 
ground lies the challenge of communism. In the new era which has 
begun, the British legacy is not enough; as the author concludes, “it is time 
that the East created something of its own instead of borrowing.” However, 
it appears certain that what the British have contributed will remain a part 
of Asia for some time to come. Therefore, it is well to have a book which 
attempts to sum up that contribution and place it in its proper historical 


context. 
STANLEY MARON. 


University of California, Berkeley. 


The United States in a Changing World. By James P. Warsurc. (New 
York: G. P. Putnams Sons. 1954. Pp. xv, 496. $5.75.) 


This book, by one of the ablest and most independent minds now 
devoted to public affairs, is the most recent of some twenty volumes pub- 
lished by James P. Warburg. Here he tells the story of the origins and 
development of the United States from colonial days to the present, 
stressing the formation and conduct of foreign policy, although adequately 
treating domestic factors. 

The chapters on the period after the Civil War cover “The Imperial- 
ism of Runaway Free Enterprise,” and describe the wild speculations, the 


rapidly mushrooming fortunes of a few, the recurring panics and cut-throat 
competition for monopoly position. In addition, the author discusses the 
reforms derailed until an outlet for pent-up stresses was found in the 
Spanish American War, the seizure of the Panama Canal from Colombia, 
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and the taking of the Philippines. Yet he is careful to point out that “Big 
Business” was not in an aggressive mood when these seizures of territory 
were made. 

Warburg’s section on the cold war questions the basic assumptions 
of Americans, particularly the one that a traditional balance-of-power 
peace could be made when the majority of the human race was in revolt 
against the past and was reaching out after the benefits which science 
and technology offer. Instead of becoming the counselor and friend to the 
upsurging peoples, the United States, inhibited partly by its own unsolved 
race problems, allied itself with the colonial powers of Europe to contain 
the Soviet Union, thus missing its greatest opportunity for leadership. 

The pursuit of the containment crusade then led President Truman 
to conclude and to seek to “persuade the nation that the Soviet Union 
alone had caused and was causing the critical state of world affairs.” This 
thesis and the containment drive created “a state of irrational suspicion and 
fear for which the President himself was to a large extent responsible.” 
Then “the Truman administration sought to tighten up security by 
methods wholly incompatible with the basic principles of the free society 
which it was trying to defend.” 

The result of these interacting, negative policies has been the dramatic 
loss of world leadership and prestige by the United States which became 
apparent during 1954. 

The book reads easily and provides a smoothly flowing account of 
the American nation’s growth from nothing to colossal power, in a world 
which cannot continue to exist under the old formulas of national rivalries 


ending in war. <<... 
Vanderbilt University. 


Asia and Western Dominance. By K. M. PANikKar. (New York: The 
John Day Co., Inc. 1954. Pp. 530. $7.50.) 


Mr. Panikkar’s book gives a sweeping survey of the “Vasco de Gama 
Epoch of Asian History” —i.e., the four and one-half centuries between 
the arrival of de Gama at Calicut on the Malibar Coast (1498) and the 
withdrawal of Western armed power from India (1947) and China (1949). 
To this ambitious project he brings the eye of the trained historian, the 
judgment of the successful politician and diplomat (first Indian ambassador 
to Communist China, now ambassador to Egypt), and the aroused interest 
of an Asian who wants the West to know that an entire historical epoch 
has really come to an end. The great value of this well-constructed, 
imaginatively written and thoroughly consistent book is in its penetrating 
analyses and sharp interpretations of familiar historical phenomena now 
reseen from the point of view of the Asian instead of the Westerner. 
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Mr. Panikkar analyzes the different impulses that brought the West into 
dominance in Asia at different times and in different places — India, South- 
east Asia, the Philippines, China, and Japan; but he is far more concerned 
to show how Asians actually responded under the Western impact. 

The book offers a strong indictment of Western conduct in Asia, with 
countless illustrations of the viciousness, arrogance, blindness, ignorance, 
and inhumanity of the many Westerners who serenely left unquestioned 
the assumption of their own political, cultural (religious), and social 
superiority. In the main, the Westerners remained totally oblivious to the 
fact that their conduct was always being critically judged by the victims 
who seemed so lethargic and helpless, that the politics of the different 
Asian peoples were often dominated by an animosity toward the blandly 
superior Westerner and a desire to protect indigenous institutions against 
their alien subversion, and that a long accumulation of well-remembered 
grievances motivated Asians at the close of the epoch. As an example, 
Mr. Panikkar cites the belief of Chinese Communists that Britain has yet 
to make reparation for Elgin’s unwarranted burning of the Summer Palace 
in 1860; and in the same connection comments on the “strange process of 
reasoning” by which Europeans “convinced themselves that acts of 
savagery and inhumanity [would] increase their prestige in the eyes of 
Asian people.” One gains the impression that Asians are highly conscious 
that only the resurgence of their own power forced the Westerners to 
withdraw from their lands, that they clearly remember the decades of 
humiliation and subjection, and that the end of the Vasco de Gama epoch 
has inaugurated another historical epoch in which quite different character- 
istics (to say the least) will find expression. The reader of this honest 
revelation of a distinguished Asian’s judgment will be much better prepared 
to understand what the future holds for Asia and the West. 


University of California at Los Angeles. H. ARTHUR STEINER. 


Japan’s New Order in East Asia: Its Rise and Fall 1937-45. By F. C. Jones. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1954. Pp. x, 498. $6.10.) 


This modestly entitled volume is actually a comprehensive diplomatic 
history of Japan during the eight years from the outbreak of the “China 
Affair” in 1937 to the Japanese surrender in 1945. Thus, it goes far beyond 
the relatively limited scope implied by the main title. 

Although the general theme of the book is what the Japanese at- 
tempted to do in Asia, it deals with such other problems as Japan’s align- 
ment with the European Axis powers, the complex story of Japan’s relations 
with the Soviet Union, Anglo-American reaction to Japanese policies in 
Asia, the breakdown of American-Japanese negotiations in 1941, the drama 
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of the Japanese decision to surrender in 1945, and much of the Japanese 
domestic political moves behind these events. 

For his account Professor Jones has drawn on a staggering mass of 
material, including the proceedings of both the Nuremberg and Tokyo war 
crimes trials; official German, British, and American publications dealing 
with Far Eastern matters; memoirs of American, British, Italian, French, 
German, Dutch, Japanese, and Filipino officials; and the files of a dozen 
American, British, Chinese, and Japanese (the last two in English) news- 
papers. 

If there is one flaw in the style of the work, it arises from the over- 
whelming wealth of material available to the author. The first half of the 
book is sluggish because of the tremendously detailed treatment of the 
movements and conversations of the diplomats involved, particularly in 
the Japanese-Nazi and Japanese-Soviet negotiations. However, the last 
half, covering the Japanese-American negotiations of 1941 through the end 
of the war, is swift-moving and fascinating. 

The two chapters dealing with Greater East Asia constitute by far 
the best account in English of the Japanese political maneuvers in Asia 
during the 1941-45 phase of World War II. On the whole, one of Professor 
Jones’s most important contributions is his emphasis on Japan’s role, in- 
advertent and otherwise, in creating the problems of post-World War II 
Asia. This is an element of great importance which has been sadly 
neglected by American writers on contemporary Far Eastern problems. 

This work should stand for some years as the definitive treatment in 
English of this short, complicated, and tragic period of Japanese diplomacy. 
Its excellence emphasizes again the lack of a comprehensive history in 
English of Japan’s modern diplomacy. 


University of Washington. Joun M. Mak. 


Typhoon in Tokyo. By Harry Emerson Witpes. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1954. Pp. v, 356. $4.50.) 


In thirty-one sparkling, almost racy, chapters the extravaganza of 
the occupation of Japan is portrayed by one of its able minor ringmasters. 
Dr. Wildes, whose background includes academic as well as journalistic 
careers, combines an impressive power of reporting with a style associated 
with that of the “inside dopester.” Of the dozen or so books on the occu- 
pation which have thus far appeared, this probably ranks among the first 
six or seven. The emphasis on dramatic style, however, makes impossible 
the caution and judicious restraint which excellence in scholarship requires. 

Much of Wildes’ criticism of the occupation has an almost acid 
quality. Although this is characteristic of much of the writing on the 
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occupation, it has special significance in this book because the author was 
long and intimately connected with the occupation, whereas most of the 
other books have been written by correspondents. Wildes’s unrelenting 
criticism of MacArthur is suggestive of bitterness. Granted that this kind 
of analysis is a much-needed antidote for the sycophancy of much of the 
writing on MacArthur and the occupation, yet Wildes is perhaps extreme 
when, for example, he eliminates MacArthur as a factor in the success 
of the occupation. Such success as was achieved he attributes to the 
“devoted middle brass” of MacArthur’s headquarters and to the co- 
operative Japanese people. Yet the aristocratic quality of MacArthur’s 
leadership should not be minimized or deplored. His contributions were 
significant and perhaps even decisive in the success of the occupation. 
He prevented a fiasco of international control by insisting that the occupa- 
tion be shared by no other nation and by preventing the Soviet Union from 
perverting the Allied Council for Japan into an instrument for Soviet 
obstruction. His intuitive understanding of the Japanese mentality and the 
contagion of his high sense of morality and classical dedication to duty are 
factors which cannot lightly be put aside. 

Wildes’s volume is filled with tantalizing bits of gossip and behind- 
the-scenes facts. His account of the efforts of MacArthur to write a biased 
and distorted history of the Pacific war and the occupation is alarming. 
It shows an obviously less attractive and almost insidious aspect of the 
general’s character. It demonstrates what is probably the most serious 
weakness of MacArthur and the occupation: the abnormal and dangerous 
way in which the occupation was removed from the effective controls of a 
responsible Congress, a forthright executive, a watchful and free press, 
and an interested and critical public. This is a conclusion which Wildes 
does not draw from his description of the thwarted efforts to remake 
history — efforts which he appropriately labels “Trumpets Bray.” This 
failure to draw significant conclusions is characteristic of the entire volume 
and makes it a work of eminently skilled though perhaps slanted reporting 
rather than a work of considered, dispassionate judgment and analysis. 


— RALPH BralBANTI. 
Duke University. 


Malaya: Communist or Free. By Victor Purcett. (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press. 1954. Pp. xix, 288. $3.00.) 


For each area subject to Communist penetration — China, Korea, 
Indo-China — there have been specialists who assert that the problem is 
essentially a local one, to be solved with reference to local phenomena 
rather than through some over-all strategy against world-wide communism. 
Such specialists dwell upon the backdrop of local attitudes with which 
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the local brand of communism works, and sometimes underplay the 
Cominform’s role. They argue that if communism and the circumstances 
conducive to it are to be checked, it must be done on the level of popular 
attitudes, through rural reforms, social changes, and more liberal political 
maneuvers. 

As a member of the Malayan Civil Service from 1921 to 1946, skilled 
in the Chinese language, and a specialist on the Chinese in Malaya (where 
they constitute 46 per cent of the population), Dr. Purcell presents this 
viewpoint. His adversary is General Templar, who represented postwar 
Britain’s efforts to check communism in Malaya with strong-arm military 
tactics. Dr. Purcell therefore calls for a reappraisal of British objectives 
and methods and sets out upon the task himself in this book. In fact, so 
well does he outline the document and complexities of Malayan life — 
different racial groups, different languages, different religions, different social 
precepts — that one tends to sympathize with those he criticizes rather than 
censure them. 

The crucial problem for the Communists, Dr. Purcell points out, 
is to construct a convincing facade of Malay nationalistic sentiment behind 
which to operate. The Malays instead tend to align themselves with the 
British, and Dr. Purcell feels that the British should cultivate the Chinese. 
It is the Chinese, indeed, who are left in a peculiar position; they must 
side either with the British or the Malays, or with the Kuomintang or with 
the Communists: a difficult choice. Perhaps because he is so close to 
the Chinese side of the problem himself, Dr. Purcell fails to show how the 
British, using the Chinese, can develop Malay nationalism and still keep 
the Communists out. This is a first-rate dilemma. 

The book includes some material published separately by Dr. Purcell, 
principally in England, but it also includes much new data and reference 
material. Despite that fact, its strong personal slant makes it easy to read; 
and it gives a penetrating picture of current problems. 

Dr. Purcell’s main thesis is that Malaya will become Communist 
unless it is given a freedom of the most liberal, flexible, and astute sort. 
Yet he affords no assurance that this can be done, and under the pressures 
of communism there, one wonders how feasible it is to try. 


c , THURSTON Gnriccs. 
Drew University. 


The Middle East: Problem Area in World Politics. By Hatrorp L. 
Hoskins. (New York: The Macmillan Co. 1954. Pp. vi, 311. $4.75.) 


The growth of American political interest in the Near East can be 
measured by several developments. This country took no part in the 
construction of the Suez Canal or in the negotiations leading to the Suez 
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Canal Convention of 1888: but from 1952 onward the United States 
ambassador in Egypt was in constant touch with both sides during the 
negotiations leading to the Anglo-Egyptian agreement on the Canal in the 
autumn of 1954. Until World War I this country had hardly committed 
itself to sustained association with Europe, much less with the Arab 
countries; but in 1950 the United States joined France and England in a 
declaration that if the Arab states or Israel even prepared to “violate 
frontiers or armistice lines,” the three governments would “immediately 
take action, both within and outside the United Nations, to prevent such 
violation.” 

The steps by which American policy has reached such a degree of 
concern with the Middle East are clearly described and analyzed in The 
Middle East: Problem Area in World Politics, by Halford L. Hoskins, 
Library of Congress specialist on this area and formerly a teacher of diplo- 
matic history. Mr. Hoskins writes in a straightforward manner that should 
be welcome among scholars accustomed to more ponderous styles as well 
as among general readers too often spoon-fed with banalities showing 
through the attempt to startle. 

The author’s aim is to relate Middle Eastern affairs to the major 
struggle between the Soviet bloc and the Western powers. He accomplishes 
this aim by examining the current status and recent history of various 
political questions: Turkish relations with Russia, Anglo-Egyptian relations, 
the rise of Israel, Arab nationalism, oil, Point Four, and strategic issues 
concerning the defense of the Middle East. All of these matters are in 
turn related to the geography and resources of that area and to its social- 
political setting. Although these are common enough subjects in books on 
the Middle East, Mr. Hoskins handles them with more understanding than 
most authors do and with a better grasp of the important historical back- 
ground and the current complexities resulting from the various influences 
that affect Western, especially American, policy there. 

Unlike many other American observers of Arab-West relations, Mr. 
Hoskins does not assume that attempts to raise the standard of living of 
Middle Eastern countries are automatically successful when the West 
pours in money and effort through “technical assistance” programs. More- 
over, he does not even appear to believe (again unlike many other analysts 
of United States foreign policy) that economic aid to improve the standard 
of living in the Middle East is necessarily the best way for America to 
achieve its (confused) aims in the area. Rather pessimistically, but with 
an imposing display of evidence to sustain his position, Mr. Hoskins con- 
cludes that “most of the Middle East outside of Turkey can not presently 
be counted upon to co-operate actively with the security system projected 
by the Atlantic Pact nations.” What is worse, he believes that the search 
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for a formula to win the Arab countries to “willing co-operation with the 
West” appears thus far “to have been in vain.” He ends his serious and 
disturbing analysis of the background of this Western impasse in the 
Middle East not on a note of triumph nor even on a note of optimism. He 
ends, where his thorough exposition has led, with a prediction of Western 
floundering, big-power competition, and local confusion. 


: : MorroeE BeErGeR. 
Princeton University. 


What Price Israel. By ALFrep M. LitieNTHAL. (Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Company. 1953. Pp. viii, 274. $3.95.) 


Lawyer, traveler and writer, Alfred M. Lilienthal has written an 
angry, provocative book. The creation of the State of Israel, the author 
contends, has dealt great harm not only to the interests of the United 
States and the free world, but also to the Jewish people and their faith and 
tradition. Moreover, because statehood gave anti-Semites justification for 
charging that Jews outside of Israel are a nation within a nation and 
possess dual loyalty, “Israel has become the anti-Semite’s Mecca.” 

Zionism, Lilienthal asserts, is “a vibrant foreign nationalism.” The 
“integrated American of the Jewish faith,” argues the author, cannot 
support the Zionist cause and remain a loyal American. If Israel’s political 
problems “continue to be the political responsibility of Jews in the United 
States disaster must follow.” As a sovereign state in a far from tranquil 
section of the world, Israel may become involved in many situations con- 
cerning policies and politics “which nationals of no other country may dare 
underwrite.” And next time “the enemy of Israel may not be the enemy of 
the United States.” 

According to Lilienthal, the creation of Israel was “executed by a 
strategy board of immense international influence” which resorted to 
intimidation and underhanded methods. The “American master minds” 
were Joseph Proskauer, Robert Nathan, and David Niles, assisted by 
Bernard Baruch, Drew Pearson, A. A. Berle, Jr., Harvey Firestone, and 
the late Senator Robert F. Wagner. With such an array of influence, it was 
no wonder, Lilienthal charges, that the American press was completely 
subverted to the side of Jewish nationalism and that political candidates 
were frightened into supporting the partition of Palestine. Perhaps feeling 
that he might have exaggerated the influence of the “conspirators,” the 
author attributes a large measure of the support of certain nations and 
their leading statesmen for the creation of Israel to their desire for expiation 
— to ease their consciences for the treatment of the Jews. As for Bernard 
Baruch, his support was motivated by a “guilt feeling that he had deserted 
the faith of his forefathers.” 
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The “generous admission of Jewish displaced persons to the United 
States and other countries would have eradicated the necessity for a Jewish 
State.” But the Zionist leaders opposed such a move and were impressed 
by these distressed people in only two respects — as justification for the 
creation of a Jewish state and as manpower to build the new country. 
The pleas and pressures to bring Europe’s Jews to refuge in Palestine were 
“an emotional response to European barbarism,” and the creation of Israel 
amounted to “the political abuse of a staggering human emergency.” 

United States policy favoring partition of Palestine and its support 
of Israel, Lilienthal exclaims, played squarely into the hands of the U.S.S.R. 
and alienated the Arab countries. Peaceful relations between Israel and the 
Arab countries hinge, not on both sides settling their disputes by treaty 
and co-operating afterwards, but solely on Israel’s changing her ways. 
Completely ignoring the existence of an Arab boycott of Israel, Lilienthal 
declares: “To assume a trusted place in a peaceful Middle East, Israel 
must settle down to peaceful and mutually beneficial trade with her Arab 
neighbors.” The Israelis, also, should “silence the fanatics in their midst 
who preach imperialistic Israeli expansion into Arab lands.” It should be 
noted that these Israeli fanatics are not the responsible leaders of the 
country and their fanaticism is not the policy of Israel. On the other hand, 
the responsible leaders of a number of Arab countries have frequently 
voiced publicly, as official policy, pledges of warfare against Israel until 
the Jewish state is wiped out of existence. 

Denying the democratic nature of Israel, Lilienthal maintains that if 
a proportionate amount of the money given to Israel had gone into the 
Arab world, the United States would be amazed at the strides that would 
have been made in the democratic posture of the Arab countries. This is 
a debatable matter, for it is quite possible that the feudal Arab structures 
might absorb all that money and not be democratized. One must not 
forget that hundreds of millions of dollars as oil revenues and subsidies did 
pour into the Arab states from the West in the past decade. 

That the Arab refugee problem requires greater concern by Israel, 
as Lilienthal insists, can hardly be doubted; but this problem involves the 
entire sphere of relations between Israel and the Arab nations. 

There is no middle road for Lilienthal: one must be either a Zionist 
or an anti-Zionist. The non-Zionist is “the fellow traveler of Jewish na- 
tionalism.” Failing to indicate the differences among the various Zionist 
factions, he treats them all as a single, similarly motivated group. Funda- 
mentally, however, the dilemma facing the author is of his own creation. 
His definition of a “Zionist” is one who commits himself to settle in Israel. 
That generally the American Zionist wants to remain an American citizen 
but feels free to aid Israel deeply disturbs Lilienthal. For an American 
Zionist, he insists, there can be “no honorable way other than to have 
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the courage of his conviction and invest himself as well as his capital in 
Israel.” That American Zionists might feel otherwise and still feel them- 
selves to be honorable and loyal Americans he cannot appreciate. His 
statement that “Zionism is a hard-headed political creed which proposes 
to subject America’s Jews to the sovereignty of Israel” ignores reality. 
Despite its unsubtle partisanship and unrestrained vitriol, this is a 
serious book. It lacks, however, the degree of objectivity which a book 
should have if it is to be a valuable contribution to the literature on Middle 


Eastern affairs. 
Oscar KRAINES. 


New York University. 


South Africa in a Changing World. By Epcar H. Brookes. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1954. Pp. 151. $3.00.) 


This small volume contains more good sense concerning contemporary 
South Africa than can be found in the spate of journalists’ books about 
that country which have been appearing so rapidly in the past few years. 
It is written by an eminent South African scholar and student of public 
affairs who had the distinction of serving for a number of years in the 
South African Senate as elected representative of Africans. He brings 
to the work an unusual awareness of both European and non-European 
sentiment in the Union. Even more significant is the way in which he 
has interwoven the pattern of South African development with that of 
the world at large. Dr. Brookes portrays South Africa wrestling within 
itself with all the problems confronting the international community. Not 
the least of these is the rising nationalism of peoples of color, and the 
hesitant response of the outnumbered but still dominant white people of 
European ancestry. Rather than stressing the uniqueness of South Africa’s 
highly complicated racial structure, Dr. Brookes points parallels to trends 
outside. In so doing, he gives the much-needed warning that South Africa’s 
Europeans cannot block indefinitely in their own country the world-wide 
movement towards greater racial equality. 

The chapters in this book are based on a series of public lectures 
given at the University of Natal in the spring of 1953 at the very moment 
Dr. D. F. Malan’s Nationalist government was being returned to political 
office with a greatly increased parliamentary majority. No details of this 
latter kind are included in the work, nor can one gain from it any detailed 
knowledge of South African life and institutions, or apartheid legislation. 
For that, one may go to Leo Marquard’s compact and informative Peoples 
and Policies in South Africa. Dr. Brookes performs another, no less im- 
portant task, that of bringing perspective on their own problems to South 
Africans. At the same time, he provides the often critical outside observers 
with a deeper understanding of the essential nature of those problems. 
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In explaining each to the other, he is concerned with facts and trends, 
not with excuses or justifications. One regrets that Dr. Brookes has not 
applied his illuminating insight to many more aspects of recent South 
African developments. 


Smith College. 


GWENDOLEN M. CarTER. 


Red Design for the Americas: Guatemalan Prelude. By DANtEL JAMES. 
(New York: The John Day Company, Inc. 1954. Pp. 347. $4.50.) 


This book explains how a handful of dedicated followers of Russian 
communism captured the Guatemalan reformist movement which con- 
trolled that country’s government from 1944 to 1954. Mr. James attributes 
the growth of the Communist movement to its adoption of the policy of 
“Maoism,” described by him as Communists hiding their communism and 
identifying themselves with the native nationalistic reformist movements. 
By emphasizing land reform, anti-imperialism, and other legitimate aspira- 
tions of the population, the Communists win the leadership of political 
parties, trade-unions, and other organizations. The Communists in Guate- 
mala followed such policies and by 1954 were in almost complete control 
of the important power positions in that country including the Presidency. 
The bulk of Mr. James’s book is detailed description of how this happened. 
He suggests a three-point program for the United States to follow in order 
to prevent the same thing from happening in other Latin-American 
countries. 

This writer would argue that the “Red Design” for the Americas 
described by Mr. James is not something new called “Maoism” but is only 
the traditional functioning of the Bolshevik movement. Communists have 
always tried to pass themselves off as agrarian reformers, liberals, socialists, 
Jeffersonian democrats, etc. Those who discover something new in 
Bolshevik tactics in Guatemala (or in China for that matter) simply do 
not recognize the old techniques worked out by Lenin before World War I. 

A more serious criticism of this book is Mr. James’s failure to answer 
the fundamental question: Why do young idealistic Guatemalans become 
followers of Russian communism? He tells us that José Manuel Fortuny, 
the secretary-general of the Guatemalan Communist party “came to Com- 
munism in 1941 after reading The Soviet Power by the ‘Red Dean’ of 
Canterbury, Hewlett Johnson.” About Victor Manuel Gutiérrez, secretary- 
general of the General Confederation of Guatemalan Workers, James 
writes: “one suspects that the theories of Marx, which he embraced in 
1945, were a welcome intellectual exercise for his agile mind after its 
release from the strait jacket imposed by Ubico. Perhaps, too, the dedica- 
tion of Marx, and of Lenin, appealed to the youthful Gutiérrez’ ascetic 
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nature.” Something more than the Dean of Canterbury, the asceticism of 
Marx and Lenin, or the need for intellectual exercise by young men is 
needed to explain why talented, dedicated, idealistic young men and 
women in Guatemala became part of the world movement known as 
communism. 

What is wrong with the picture of “Maoism” discovered by James is 
that, perhaps without intending to do so, he paints the Communists as 
almost superhuman and diabolically clever persons who never seem to 
make mistakes and who are always successful. He claims, for example, that 
“The events which led to the defeat of Communism in Guatemala 
heightened, not lessened, the menace of Communism in Latin America.” 
One can only ask, “Does everything that happens in the world help com- 
munism?” A realistic history of what happened in Guatemala from 1944 


to 1954 has yet to be written. Harry Kantor. 


University of Florida. 


L’Eveil Politique Africain. By Hupert DescHampPs. “Que sais je?” series 
No. 549 (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1952. Pp. 126.) 


This small volume, intended for the general public rather than the 
specialist in African affairs, should be called to the attention of those 
who are interested in the author’s thesis: “Les Africains ne dormaient 
pas; ils ne nous ont pas attendu pour savoir se gouverner.” The author 
undertook a most ambitious task in attempting to present within 126 pages 
a comparative survey of tropical Africa in terms of traditional African social 
institutions, the early impact of European penetration, and some of the 
more important current political trends and developments. The work is 
superficial for the person wishing a detailed and documented analysis 
of any particular region or problem; yet an interesting, even refreshing, 
study emerges which is welcome relief from the traveling-news-correspond- 
ent-through-Africa type of journalism to which publishers have been so 
receptive in recent years. The author, a professor in the Institute of 
Ethnology and Political Studies at the University of Paris, writes in a facile 
and succinct style without footnotes; even those whose comprehension 
of the French language is limited should be able to read the text. 

The author sees dangers in white and black racism and laments the 
lack both of men of first caliber among the existent élites and of technicians 
necessary to build “L’Afrique nouvelle.” He sees liberty and opportunities 
for advancement as the factors of greatest importance to the African 
masses. Thus the essential problem is sustained progress: the governmental 
structure and its underlying political assumptions must be shaped to furnish 
this or be condemned accordingly. To these views one can hardly take 
exception. It is regrettable, however, that the author dealt with no 
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especially delineated problem in the body of the work, for the conclusions 
reached are overgeneralized. For example, the author forwards in his last 
paragraph the cliché fraternité humaine as the balm for past injustices 
imposed upon the African, leaving one bewildered in regard to what 
is entailed in concrete terms of readjustments of social relationships and 


olitical and economic power. 
“ P EuGENE P. Dvorin. 


University of California, Los Angeles. 


Stresemann and the Rearmament of Germany. By Hans W. GatTzKE. 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1954. Pp. 132. $3.00.) 


In 1953 the United States Department of State made available at 
the National Archives the microfilm of the unpublished papers “Nachlass 
des Reichsministers Dr. Gustav Stresemann.” This is the complete file 
of documents from which Henry Bernhard published selected papers 
(Berlin, 1932-33) which appeared in English as Gustav Stresemann, His 
Diaries, Letters and Papers, edited and translated by Eric Sutton, in three 
volumes (London, 1935-40). That the complete papers should extend the 
published account in many interesting details is to be expected, but the 
author has uncovered nothing revolutionary. He has drawn skillfully on 
various biographies, the Nuremberg Military Tribunal records, and relevant 
memoir and monographic material to round out the picture. The docu- 
ments of the German Foreign Office for the Weimar period, however, are 
still not open to private scholars. The study is well annotated and there is 
an excellent bibliographical note. 

Stresemann was chancellor of Germany for a brief period in 1923 and 
then foreign minister for six years until his death in 1929. During this 
time he had to face many crucial problems and his policies as a whole 
must be considered in evaluating his role as a European statesman. The 
author concentrates on one issue: did Stresemann know to what extent 
the military authorities were sabotaging the disarmament clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles? The conclusion is that he did. He knew of the rela- 
tions of the Reichswehr with the Red Army, the training of short-term 
volunteers, and the military collusion of the special border guards and of 
patriotic associations such as the Stahlhelm. Although “both German and 
foreign observers agree that Germany’s breaches of the Treaty were de- 
fensive in character . . . the fact remains that Germany in her clandestine 
operations violated the military clauses of the Versailles treaty and several 
subsequent minor agreements and promises.” To the author the latter is 
important and he waves aside any quantitative consideration of how 
significant the violations were. The disarmament of a great nation has 
many aspects and no one can be considered alone. Some thousands of 
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small arms, for example, scattered among the populace does not really 
mean the rearmament of a country. And the question of internal political 
feasibility must also be taken into account. More definite consideration of 
exact treaty violations would have been pertinent to the study. 

The realization that Stresemann, like all Germans, believed that the 
Treaty of Versailles meant disarmament of Europe, not solely of Germany, 
is fundamental to an understanding of his character. That Stresemann co- 
operated with the Reichswehr at times, that he regretted the lack of a 
strong army to support his foreign policy, that he wanted to revise the 
Versailles settlement, that he wanted to win for Germany a position of 
equality, hardly justifies saying he was not a “good European.” In fact this 
rather startling judgment, headlined by the publisher’s advertisement, is 
considerably modified by the author himself in the excellent summary 
chapter. Briand is usually considered to have been a “good European,” 
but he was always a Frenchman first. Why expect more of Stresemann? 


Bowdoin College. E. C. HELMREICH. 


The Wilhelmstrasse. A Study of German Diplomats Under the Nazi 
Regime. By Paut SeaBury. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press. 1954. Pp. xiv, 217. $3.00.) 


The unconditional surrender, exacted from Germany in 1945 with 
more conviction than political sagacity, has proven to be a happy event 
for the contemporary historian of that country. The rapid release of the 
secret files of the defeated country, the abundance of information brought 
to light in war crimes trials, and the flood of memoirs unleashed within 
the few years since the end of the war have produced an extraordinary 
acceleration in the succession of historiographic phases. Rarely have con- 
temporaries been permitted to evaluate events with as much detachment 
and sophistication. The rapidity of the transition from the first to the 
second historiographic cycle of critical analysis of specific aspects of Nazi 
government and politics is virtually unprecedented. An impressive tome 
on the role played by the German Army in the subversion of the republic 
and execution of Nazi policy has been released recently. Now our knowl- 
edge has been further enriched by the present study of German diplomacy 
in its relation to the Nazi régime. 

The author traces step by step the Gleichschaltung of the foreign 
office, which was achieved essentially through two methods: the infusion 
of loyal adherents of the Nazi party into the foreign service and the 
restriction of the traditional diplomats to routine diplomatic activities. 
On the policy level, the foreign service was stripped of most of its influence 
through the losing battle which Ribbentrop was fighting against his stronger 
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and abler comrades of the palace guard. However, the author is less 
concerned with a descriptive presentation of Nazi diplomacy than with 
an exploration of “the internal ‘dynamics’ of the machinery of diplomacy.” 
Not only does he investigate the organizational problems confronting the 
Nazi government but he also raises the more general question of “the 
behavior and moral responsibility of the bureaucratic technician in modern 
society.” In pursuing that question, he unfolds a rather pathetic picture 
of a corps of diplomatic technicians without any significant influence and, 
with few exceptions, ready and willing to embrace Nazism. . While the 
decline of diplomacy after World War I was not a peculiarly German 
phenomenon, the author maintains that any attempt to preserve a measure 
of bureaucratic autonomy contradicts the very nature of totalitarian 
régimes. Diplomats, like lesser breeds of men, did not remain immune 
against the persuasive force of the totalitarian creed and were ready candi- 
dates for conversion. 

The author has succeeded in producing a competent and useful 
analysis of an important phase of totalitarian politics and has further 
illumined the pervasive problem of the relations between politicians and 
bureaucrats. 


- hilt tie PETER J. FLigss. 
Louisiana State University. J 


La Fonction Publique. By Rocer Grécore. (Paris: Librairie Armand 
Colin. 1954. Pp. 352. 1200 fr.) 


The political and constitutional structure that developed in France 
after liberation resembles that of the Third Republic. Cabinet instability, 
the inferiority of the executive vis-a-vis the legislature, the mushrooming 
of political parties and the resulting heterogeneity of the cabinet, and the 
fragmentation of political leadership, are all phenomena too well-known to 
merit discussion. The Fourth Republic has been only too frequently repre- 
sented as a replica of the Third: yet Monsieur Grégoire’s book gives to the 
student a different picture—a picture that it is to be hoped will be 
described and analyzed more often by French political scientists of 
Grégoire’s caliber and experience. It is a picture of unremitting toil and 
reform in one of the most sensitive and disorganized areas of the French 
governmental structure — the civil service (fonction publique). Its struc- 
ture reflected faithfully, in the past, the disorganization of the French 
political system. Each Ministry was responsible for its own personnel 
policies; a premium was put on routine and apathy; the lack of leader- 
ship at the top slowly permeated all echelons of the French bureaucratic 
organization until mere execution of policy became its ultimate purpose — 
and when, as often happened in the period between the two world wars, 
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no policy emanated from the divided cabinet and the parliament, execution 
itself slowly became synonymous with inactivity. 

Monsieur Grégoire traces carefully the reforms brought about since 
1945 — reforms with which he himself was intimately associated as a 
member of the Reform Commission of the Civil Service and Director of 
the Fonction Publique for some eight years. In the first chapter of the book 
he analyzes the French conception of the civil service with particular 
reference to its autonomy and its particularism— both characteristics 
being diametrically opposed, as he rightly points out, to the American con- 
ception. In subsequent chapters he describes and analyzes the present 
legal and organizational structure of the civil service, the new policies of 
recruitment, of remuneration, and of personnel. Finally he attempts a 
general analysis of the role of the civil service in the French republic. In 
every chapter there is a comparative note in which developments in the 
United States, England, Germany, and at times Switzerland are assessed 
carefully, and as a result the study of the French experience gains in depth 
and richness. The author departs in a marked way from the traditional 
French manner of dealing with such a topic. The emphasis upon the 
juridical setting is abandoned in favor of social, economic, historical, and 
political criteria. At times one regrets this, for Monsieur Grégoire gives 
only ten pages to the discussion of one of the most revolutionary secular 
developments in French public law — the liability of the State for the acts 
committed by the civil servants. One misses—even if the nostalgia is 
short-lived — the legai subtleties of Duguit, Hauriou, and Esmein. In con- 
trast the droit syndical of the French civil servants and their right to strike 
is discussed incisively. The author is unable here to compromise the two 
recent tendencies — one in favor of strengthening the status of the civil 
servants, their particular position with reference to career, functions, 
remuneration, and legal guarantees, and the other in favor of assimilating 
them with private employees and giving them the same rights and 
guarantees, particularly the right to strike, that private employees have 
traditionally enjoyed. And no wonder, since the two trends can hardly 
be reconciled! . 

The most important reforms are to be found, according to Monsieur 
Grégoire, in the new organization of the civil service and the new mode of 
recruitment and training. In both cases the postwar developments in 
France show a remarkable trend towards adopting some of the most im- 
portant characteristics of the British system. Organization is now a matter 
directly under the jurisdiction of the prime minister. La Direction de la 
Fonction Publique —an agency established in 1945 — is given functions 
which come fairly close to some, though not all, of the functions performed 
by the permanent secretary of the treasury in England. Entrusted with the 
duty of “developing an over-all policy for the Civil Service,” it is responsible 
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for the greatest number of recent reforms. Even more important is its 
position as an agency of the prime minister, which has made it possible 
for it to exercise an over-all influence over the civil service and to 
strengthen the prime minister himself as the head of the government. 

By far the more important change, however, is the new conception 
of training, education, and division of functions among civil servants. 
Two broad categories have been established: the civil administrators 
(administrateurs civils) and the secretaries of administration (secretaires 
d’administration). The first group corresponds roughly to the British 
administrative class; the second, to the executive and clerical classes. 
According to Ministerial instructions issued in 1947, these two groups are 
divided functionally into “direction,” “application” and “execution.” 
Depending upon the category envisaged, the degree of specialization, knowl- 
edge, prior training, and education of the civil servant differs. The 
emphasis in training has been increasingly upon the general study of 
politics rather than legal or any other type of specialization. In the Insti- 
tutes of Political Science legal knowledge plays a secondary role. Spec- 
ialized training in public administration is given in the Ecole Nationale 
d’Administration. The policy of allowing every Ministry to set its own 
recruitment standards and examinations has been abandoned in favor of a 
general examination for practically all services. There is hope that a civil 
service will slowly emerge as a unit with a common intellectual and 
educational background, free from the excessive legalistic training of the 
past, imaginative and able to co-operate in policy-making and constructive 
action with the political heads of the various departments. This is indeed 
one of the most positive aspects of postwar France. The tradition of the 
past is still heavy, as the author points out, but the elements of constructive 
reform are there. 


i Roy C. Macripis. 
Northwestern University. 


Problems of Public Administration in India. Edited by B. B. Mayumpar 
for the Indian Political Science Association. n.d. (Patna: Pustak 


Mahal. 1954. Pp. iii, 310, ix. Rs. 10.) 


This collection of forty articles comprises a selection from about sixty 
papers on public administration presented at the fourteenth and fifteenth 
annual meetings of the Indian Political Science Association in 1951 and 
1952. 

The contributions are grouped into five topics: General — including 
such papers as “Public Administration and Public Opinion” and “Public 
Administration in Under-Developed Areas”; Public Corporations — in- 
cluding “Government and Corporation in India” and “The Damodar 
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Valley Corporation”; The Executive — including “The Competitive System 
of Recruitment” and “Reform of the Civil Service”; Judicial Administra- 
tion — including “Courts and Individual Freedom” and “Judicial Pan- 
chayats”; Local Administration — including such papers as “Central- 
Local Relations” and “Rural Administration in the Punjab.” 

In general, we have here a rather representative cross section of 
educated Indian opinion on the administrative problems incident to what 
the editor calls the transformation from the “Police State” to a “Welfare 
State.” Most of the contributors are drawn from the faculties of Indian 
universities. There have been various studies and reports published since 
independence on problems of administration in India. The Gorwala report 
was made by a former member of the Indian Civil Service at the request 
of the Planning Commission and was endorsed by the Commission. The 
survey made by an American authority, Dean Paul H. Appleby, was 
completed in 1953, about two years after the Gorwala report. The present 
studies fall, for the most part, chronologically somewhere between the two. 


Problems of Public Administration in India is a more substantial 
contribution than these others. Gorwala was allowed a total of two 
months for his survey and submitted a seventy-page report. The Appleby 
survey was longer — four months — but the report was of approximately 
the same length. Majumdar’s compilation represents the results of a 
program of prolonged study, organized at the 1950 meeting of the Associa- 
tion and carried through the following two years. Being a group effort it 
lacks the obvious advantage of a single centralized study dedicated to a 
specific administrative objective; but there has been greater opportunity to 
consider all aspects of the administrative problem in India — and from 
varied points of view. 

This last consideration is well illustrated in the handling of “federal- 
ism” in India. Gorwala takes for granted “a federal democratic republic 
with autonomous states.”” The Appleby report is criticized by S. R. Sharma 
as “choosing to ignore the existence of a federal government in India, 
setting up two co-ordinate and independent sets of governments.” Majum- 
dar’s volume contains comments upon this highly disputed subject from 
different angles. However correct or incorrect the views of Gorwala or 
Appleby may be in the controversial realms of Indian administration, 
each man’s ideas correlate, systematize, and characterize the analysis and 
recomendations he makes. Majumdar’s collection, on the contrary, is held 
together largely by subject matter and gives the effect of a round-table 
discussion. 

The present volume shows the richness of thinking, the degree of 
concern, and the complexity of opinion about the problem of public ad- 
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minstration in the new India. It is a necessary reference work and com- 
mentary upon the above mentioned national analyses as well as upon 
those various surveys conducted in such states as Bengal, Bombay, and 
Madras. The Indian Political Science Association is to be congratulated 
upon this, its first official publication. 


University of California, Santa Barbara. D. MACKENZIE Brown. 


The Future of the House of Lords. A Symposium edited by Sypney D. 
Baitey. (London: The Hansard Society. 1954. Pp. 180. 10/6.) 


The book here reviewed is a valuable addition to the highly useful 
publications of the Hansard Society. It contains discussions of all important 
aspects of the House of Lords and a useful appendix including, among other 
items, the 1649 Act abolishing the Lords, the reports of the committees 
on reform of the Lords of 1908, 1917, and 1948, and pertinent extracts from 
the Parliament Acts of 1911 and 1949. Indeed, this small volume attempts 
a more ambitious study than is indicated by the title. As a result, parts 
of it suffer from compression. One wishes that Lord Campion’s model 
essay in comparative government, “Second Chambers in Theory and 
Practice,” might have been expanded, and that Mr. Percival could have 
been allotted sixty pages instead of sixteen for his “The Origin and De- 
velopment of the House of Lords.” 

The various attempts to secure a consensus on reconstitution of the 
British upper chamber since its adumbration in the preamble to the 
Parliament Act of 1911, are well covered, as are the reasons for the failure 
of these attempts to result in any concrete action. The basic problem, as 
stated by more than one of the contributors, seems to be the determination 
of the correct place to be occupied by a second chamber in a parliamentary 
democracy. A fundamental principle of such systems is the firm union 
of executive and legislative powers, with deadlock regarded as constitution- 
ally intolerable. Any attempt to rationalize the House of Lords would tend 
to make it more truly representative and endow it with a stronger claim to 
the exercise of actual power. Hence it might become another arena for the 
party struggle and, in the outcome, might exemplify the well-known 
dilemma of Abbé Siéyés: either be superfluous in agreement or mischievous 
in disagreement with the other chamber. At present the powerless House 
of Lords is nevertheless a useful chamber, able to review and amend 
without being obstructive. In the words of one contributor, the Labour 
M. P., the Rt. Hon. P. C. Gordon Walker, a parliamentary second chamber 
should have “no power but great dignity” entitling it to respectful attention 
without the claim to power of a representative body. Anomalous though 
a hereditary chamber may be in a democracy, the actual working mem- 
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bership of the House of Lords represents some of the best brains and 
widest political and legal experience in the nation. Mr. Gordon Walker 
concludes: “I am quite content to leave things as they are,” and with this 
statement a number of other contributors seem to be in substantial agree- 


ment. 
Morey AYEARST. 
New York University. 


The Origins of the Labour Party. By HENRY PeLuinc. (New York: St. 
Martin’s Press. 1954. Pp. ix, 257. $4.00.) 


Mr. Pelling has provided us with a well-documented history of the 
origins of the British Labour party in the two decades between 1880 and 
the turn of the century. He has gone methodically to the documents to 
trace out the history of the figures and the movements that laid the 
indispensable foundations upon which the Fabians were enabled to build 
their more enduring structure. It is good to be reminded of those pre- 
cursors. Just as the fame of Marx tended to relegate the work of the pre- 
Marxian socialists to the shades, so the fame of the Fabians has tended to 
dim the memory of those in their own day to whom they owed so much. 
They reaped a harvest those forerunners had helped to sow; and, like 
Marx, they did not always generously acknowledge their debt. 

The precursors were important. They were picturesque. And they 
were typically English, with the exception of objectionable types like 
Aveling. There were old Chartists like Sketchley, who also had links with 
the German Soho refugees like Johann Most. There were ethical anarchists 
like Edward Carpenter, who gave up Cambridge for the Labour Church 
movement, and others like Joynes, who had to leave a horrified Eton because 
he avowed the mild radicalism of Henry George. There was the aristocratic 
adventurer like Cunninghame Grahame, who provided a romantic Latin- 
American touch to the frightful puritanism of the English moral climate, 
and the proletarian like Harry Quelch. There was the exotic exhibitionism 
of Lady Warwick and the pathetic tragedy of Eleanor Marx. The military 
reputation of ex-army officers like H. H. Champion managed to terrify 
the Victorian bourgeois into the belief that there was always a military 
coup d’état ready to be launched in Trafalgar Square; while the remarkable 
hatred that Ernest Belfort Bax felt for the trilogy of the Victorian home, 
woman, and middle-class culture would have done justice to Proust or 
Zola. Beyond the minor quixotic figures there were the better-known 
leaders. Hyndman, of whom Shaw said that he looked like the figure of 
God out of Blake’s illustrations to the Book of Job, fancied himself as the 
Robespierre of an English 1789 and thereby failed to appreciate that the 
massive continuity of English traditions made such a view of social change 
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a ridiculous oddity. Stewart Headlam’s half-Christian, half-aesthetic shame 
at the terrible ugliness of the Victorian culture led him, as an Anglican 
priest, to carry on the fine tradition of Christian socialism which had been 
commenced by Maurice and Kingsley and Ludlow in the years after 1848. 
In Keir Hardie the deep and inarticulate democratic feeling of the British 
working class found one of its best expressions; and it is well to be reminded 
that the lifetime of devotion that he gave to the building up of the In- 
dependent Labour party was as important, if not perhaps more important, 
in the shaping of British socialism than the Fabian effort. Coming to the 
Fabian influence itself, Mrs. Besant’s defiant feminism was to lead her 
finally into the curiosities of theosophy; Hubert Bland was at once too 
much of a Tory Democrat and a gay philanderer with the women to suit 
Mrs. Webb’s prissy puritanism and that maiden-auntish quality of hers 
which drove an angry Wells to the happy caricature of The New Machia- 
velli; and Graham Wallas’ final separation from the Society was already 
foreshadowed by a cultured aestheticism skeptical of the Fabian Philistinism 
in art and literature. And, finally, in a class by himself, was the lovable 
figure of William Morris, of whose revolutionary politics Bland scornfully 
remarked that he had gone off with his followers “with two sticks of brim- 
stone and a box of matches to make a little hell of their own,” yet who 
remains, even so, the most wholesome of them all. His was a socialism, 
as was that of Ruskin, of the artist horrified at ugliness and injustice rather 
than that of the Marxist texts he so laboriously tried, but in vain, to master. 
Mr. Pelling shows us all of this motley galaxy in action, operating with 
little systematic endeavor, bedeviled by personal jealousies and tactical 
idiocies, never knowing quite what they wanted, only united by a common 
revulsion against the business-civilization which the Gradgrinds and the 
Dombeys had built. Yet it is to their efforts and their ideals that we owe, 
in large part, the welfare state of our own day. 

Mr. Pelling is wise to urge certain considerations upon us about them. 
Too much of the literature upon the subject has exaggerated the literary 
influences. True, the influences were real: Carlyle and Ruskin, Green and 
Wicksteed, Cunningham and Ashley. Yet they can be emphasized too 
much. Mr. Pelling rightly observes that the political theory of Green had 
more influence with the intellectuals of the older parties, like Balfour and 
Haldane, than with either the working-class reader or the active middle- 
class socialist. What stimulated these latter were, first, a generous humani- 
tarianism and, secondly, a sense of stricken conscience about the social 
ills of their world. For all of Sidney Webb’s calm agnosticism and for all 
of the Shavian burlesque of conventional belief, the heart of Labour 
thought and action has always been a conviction that the message of the 
simple Christian ethic must be applied to all the facets of the national life, 
and, beyond that, the instinctive readiness of the average Englishman to be 
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stirred into active anger by injustice. “For I know not how it is, Sir,”” wrote 
Bulwer-Lytton to Talleyrand in 1833, “but it seems to me, that whenever 
a man is being very active on some point of humanity, he always finds 
himself suddenly surrounded by the great body of the English people.” 
That was the case with the Chartists, with the Christian Socialists, with 
Dickens, with the Social Democrats and the Fabians. It is the quite English 
tradition of sturdy pragmatic activity for particular causes, the tradition of 
Pym and Lilburne, of Cobbett and Morris, of George Orwell in our own 
day. It is the tradition Mr. Cole has painted in his Chartist Portraits; and 
although the present book does not equal that volume in its biographical 
narrative, it is in its own way as much a testimony to the quality of the 
tradition. 

To have emphasized all this is to have been less emphatic about other 
aspects. We are reminded of the religious contribution to socialism in men 
like Trevor and Barnett and Scott-Holland; it would have been instructive 
to have been told something more about the reasons for the decline of 
radical Nonconformity in the period. There is a brief reference to the 
Paris Commune of 1871. But the full impact of that event upon English 
political thought still remains to be catalogued; for both Bax and Hyndman 
were helped toward their socialism by its tragedy and it was a direct 
stimulus to their effective popularization of Marxism undertaken long 
before the Fabian Society started its career as a study-circle of the Marxist 
literature; and Eleanor Marx’s English translation of Lissagaray’s great 
history of the event indicated an internationalist sense conspicuously absent 
in the Fabians. We are reminded, finally, of the Fabian inability to ap- 
preciate the failure of permeation and the need to construct a separate 
political party. It would have been worthwhile, however, to sketch the 
social and psychological reasons for that failure, and for the Fabian willing- 
ness to support the cause of Empire and to distrust the democratic process. 
Mr. Pelling, altogether, has restricted himself to the careful collecting of 
facts and is seemingly content to leave the task of interpreting them in any 
full sense to others. Within the framework of the limitations he has placed 
upon himself, however, he has performed a distinctly useful service. 


Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. Gorpvon K. Lewis. 


The French Revolution 1788-1792. By GarETANo SALVEMINI. (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 1954. Pp. 343. $5.00.) 


In the original Italian, Professor Salvemini’s work was acclaimed by 
French Revolutionary authorities of no less stature than Mathiez (1907) 
and Aulard (1926). The fact that it was in Italian, rather than French or 
German, put it out of reach of most English-speaking scholars — indeed, it 
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rarely appears in bibliographies of significant secondary works on the 
subject. The reason that it was not translated earlier lies in the fact that 
the author became embroiled in Italian politics, embroiled to the point 
that he was exiled. His efforts of the past thirty years (many of them at 
Harvard) have been prolific but largely confined to the contemporary scene. 
Only recently, after his return to Florence, has he been able to assist with 
the task of revision and translation. 

The basic format of the volume appeared first in Italian in 1905. It 
went through six editions, the latest being in 1947, the text being sub- 
stantially revised with each edition until 1925. Since then, the revision has 
been slight, but sufficient to include the fruit of recent research. The 
wording of whole sections remained unchanged between 1925 and 1947. 
These editions all carried helpful bibliographies which were kept up to 
date and were as complete as reason and selective principles would allow. 
The present work is primarily a faithful translation (by I. M. Rawson) of 
the 1947 edition with but minor changes. This first English translation has 
no bibliography — but rather, a disappointing bibliographical essay which 
simply gives the reader six titles of bibliographies of the period. The index 
is confined largely to personalities but is complete within this category. 

The specialist and the general reader alike will find The French 
Revolution 1788-1792 a challenging presentation. Professor Salvemini’s 
declared object is to explain “in a rapid synthesis” how and why the 
feudal monarchy was destroyed in France. The force and clarity with 
which events are portrayed reveal a penetrating insight and a wide reading 
in the sources of the period. No new nor unusual interpretation is 
presented, but the generally accepted narrative is told with vigor and a 
depth not normally found in the compass of a single volume. There is no 
segment which surpasses the rest. It is masterful throughout. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Brison D. Goocn. 


Marxism and Anarchism. By G. D. H. Core. (New York: St. Martin’s 
Press. 1954. Pp. xi, 463. $6.00.) 


As the subtitle indicates, this is Volume II of Cole’s A History of 
Socialist Thought. Geographically it covers Germany, Russia, Belgium, 
France, the United States, and Great Britain. Among major thinkers it 
includes, apart from Marx and Engels, Rodbertus, Bakunin, Ruskin, 
Lassalle, Bebel, Kropotkin, Hyndman, Guesde, Powderly, Bellamy, Bern- 
stein, De Leon, Bax, Kautsky, and Debs, as well as a good many other less 
well-known figures. It centers around the conflicts and the interplay of 
socialism, particularly in its Marxian form, and anarchism; and it covers 
a good deal of material where the latter shades off into individualism, 
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social reform, and utopianism. It deals with the developing interrelations 
between theory and actual movements, including trade-unionism. 

From the point of view of critical scholarship, two major observations 
are worth making. First of all, while Marx and his followers and the 
history of the first International play a very considerable part, Professor 
Cole puts this whole development in theory, practice, and tactics, into the 
perspective of its own time, and even notes especially the slight immediate 
impact of the Communist Manifesto. In so doing he is able to give proper 
historical importance to other thinkers, notably Rodbertus, Lasalle, and 
Bakunin; to indicate the degree to which socialism was not simply Marxism; 
and to explain the rise of Marx’s teaching to a position of ascendancy, 
as well as the climate of speculation and activity which variously hampered, 
tested, and assisted it. Secondly, he is able to demonstrate that both 
socialism itself, and that anarchism which had at once affinities and op- 
positions to it, were contained and developed in a broader frame of 
reference, which ranged in interest from the claims and conditions to 
integrity of personality, to problems of social change and control of man- 
made environments, but rested on common critical concern with the 
impact of industrialism, mechanization, and what is loosely called capital- 
ism. For these reasons, indeed, he discusses Russian reformers, revolution- 
aries, and even nihilists, who have little enough to do with socialism in any 
strict sense, as well as Henry George, who he properly insists was not a 
genuine socialist. 

It is incidentally noteworthy that Cole, while acknowledging the 
great reformist talents, the skills in organizational leadership, and the 
adeptness at popularizing ideas of various American thinkers and leaders 
on the socialist and social reform side, insists that none among them were 
thinkers of the first rank— and this includes Daniel de Leon. Unfor- 
tunately, but given his purpose, perhaps quite properly, he does not fully 
assess their talents and value in introducing elements of socialism into 
the stream of American thought, and their impact among the forces making 
for social change and reform. Far less has he assessed the reasons for the 
lack of socialist influence in America on a scale comparable to its impact 
in Europe. Nor has he tried to decide whether the absence of first-rate 
American theory in the field or quite other factors were primarily re- 
sponsible for such limited impact. His over-all picture, however, does 
indicate the extreme complexity and the broad scope and reach of the 
whole movement, both in thought and action. He reveals, too, the degree 
to which, in this period of its maturing, socialism still was marked by 
immaturities and by lack of sure direction and goal. Moreover, it was 
until the very end of the period rather generally unimportant as a force 
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in public life and the calculations of the statesmen. Professor Cole, 
though emphasizing historical perspective rather than mere retrospect, is 
also clear as to the larger course of development: this book is part of a 


history of a whole. Pet Cie 


The Johns Hopkins University. 


Community and Environment, a Discourse on Social Ecology. By E. A. 
GuTKIND. (New York: Philosophical Library. 1954. Pp. xiii, 81. 
$3.75.) 


“The emergence of communities in a stateless world is the highest 
ideal which we can discern at the present.” This quotation, taken from 
the final paragraph of Dr. Gutkind’s essay, sets it off clearly as a work 
of social philosophy, not of social theory. Yet the writing is undertaken 
with such competent consideration of the theoretical barriers to a world 
of true communities that it should be of more than casual interest to the 
theorists interested in that particular problem. 

Dr. Gutkind is a man of mature, well-developed, and very pronounced 
ideas. His book is occasionally marred by hyperbole, but seldom by 
equivocation. He is concerned with the product of the Scientific Revolu- 
tion in the form of the impersonal mass state and the “fractional and 
scientific man.” The link between the infinitely great and the infinitely 
small has been severed, he says, “not because we know too little, but 
because we cannot reconcile the dawning insight into the oneness of the 
small and large world with our fractional ways of thinking and acting.” 
In ten generations the relationship of Western Man to his environment has 
changed from what he likes to call an “I-Thou pattern” to an “I-It pattern.” 
Man’s ultimate realization of an infinite universe led him almost inevitably 
into an attitude of existence in a depersonalized nature, and his atomistic 
philosophy severed his spiritual communion with his environment, of 
which his fellow man was the most immediate part. 

Thus Dr. Gutkind does not approach his main objective, the develop- 
ment of true communities, as merely the best political substitute for the 
unworkable pattern of modern nation-states, but rather as the only means 
by which the individual can be effectively reunited with his environment — 
both social and physical — to the greater end of his political, intellectual, 
and spiritual growth. “The greatest synthesis of all, the synthesis of the 
|-Thou and the [-It relations between man and the external world, awaits 
consummation.” 

The path to such a synthesis lies in a four dimensional scientific “social 
ecology,” the study of man in relation to his environment, not in the one or 
two dimensional sociology in current practice. Dr. Gutkind is highly con- 
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temptuous of the abundance of behavioral statistical fact-gathering which 
skims some surface information about human action, but which creates no 
insights, which does not look beyond the obvious, which is microcosmic 
but not macrocosmic. It is not strange, therefore, to find him suggesting 
that psychology must be the handmaiden of sociology, and that “a dis- 
ciplined imagination and a humble empathy may, in many cases, yield 
better results than mere analytical spadework, however important and 
essential this may be.” 

It is improbable that such a book as this could ever be produced by 
a person who had not been thoroughly immersed in the philosophy of 
Hegel and his followers. The underlying acceptance of a concept of 
organic society, the dialectical interpretation of history, the attack on 
individualism, the near-pantheistic regard for nature, the terrible concern 
for man separated from his universe, the very method of his defense of 
community (“a living organism, not a scientific management of ‘massifica- 
tion’ ”; “the only form of living which can give purpose and happiness to 
our existence”; “spiritually, mentally and socially ‘self-sufficing’”), these 
mark him apart from the main stream of the western philosophical tradi- 
tion. Furthermore, while the internal democracy of the communities he 
proposes is strongly reminiscent of The New State of Mary P. Follett, his 
recommendation for attaining Utopia is distinctly “anti-majoritarian.” 
“The paramount problem is how to transform the dominant minorities 
into creative minorities — and the masses will follow.” The problem of 
transition, in which the political scientist would have a strong interest, is 
regrettably avoided. 


Lafayette College. 


Pau. A. PFRETZSCHNER. 


German Protestants Face the Social Question. By WiLtiam O. SHANAHAN. 
(Notre Dame, Indiana: University of Notre Dame Press. 1954. Pp. 
xii, 434. $6.75.) 


The theme of this volume, first of a projected two, is the social politics 
and general attitude of German Protestant conservatism from 1815 to 
1871 as it confronted and reacted to a rising industrialism. The second 
volume will carry the analysis of Protestant views down to the advent of 
Hitler. 

It is an enlightening, curious, and rather characteristic story, the 
dominant motif of which is the tortoise-like pace with which Protestant 
religious leaders came to recognize in part, but only in part, the ethical, 
social, and political issues posed by nineteenth-century industrialism. First 
hoping they could reject industrialism altogether, they later came to accept 
it, although with great reluctance, as an irreversible trend. But they re- 
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mained, with notable exceptions, either puzzled and confused as to what 
they could or should do about it politically, or hamstrung by narrow tradi- 
tionalism. The author shows how closely tied Protestantism was to the 
Prussian throne and how difficult it was for Protestant political thinkers 
to discard images and stereotypes associated with feudalism. In the course 
of his analysis, Shanahan examines the relation of Lutheran theology to 
political outlook, the idea of charity, the development of social legislation, 
Hegelianism and Protestant political theory, the rise of the institution of the 
Kirchentag, the effect of the 1848 revolutionary movement, Protestantism 
and early Marxism, and the attitude of the rising Bismarck to Protestant 
conservatism. There is a detailed discussion of the activities and views 
of such diverse figures as Friedrich von Bodelschwingh, Victor Aimé Huber, 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV, Wilhelm von Ketteler, Ferdinand Lassalle, Hein- 
rich Leo, Leopold von Ranke, Joseph Maria von Radowitz, Friedrich Julius 
Stahl, Hermann, Wagener, Johann Hinrich Wichern, and others. 

As the author points out in the preface, a study of this kind can 
have a “larger meaning” when considered in the general context of 
religion’s relation to culture and political thought. The politics of revolt 
since the French Revolution has frequently associated traditional religious 
faiths with the defense of economic exploitation. This coupling has not 
been without its justification, as the painful rationalizations and tragicomic 
inflexibilities of German Protestantism amply demonstrate. 

The greatest weakness of this excellent study is that the extremely 
detailed discussion tends to make difficult an over-all view: the trees not 
infrequently get in the way of the forest. One wishes at times that there 
had been more critical interpretation and less minute description of rela- 
tively minor figures and events. 

The study is the product of much careful research and casts con- 
siderable light on nineteenth-century politics and religion. Those who are 
unfamiliar with German church affairs as they relate to social politics will 
find it particularly helpful. A superb bibliography and index, moreover, 
add materially to the value of the book. 


; , Mu tForp Q. SIBLEY. 
University of Minnesota. Q 


Civil Liberties and the Vinson Court. By C. HERMAN PritcHetTt. (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. 1954. Pp. xi, 296. $5.00.) 


Those familiar with Professor Pritchett’s earlier book on the Roosevelt 
Court will find employed here substantially the same technique of grouping 
the justices in terms of their general attitudes on the problems of civil 
liberties. There are, however, several differences in the two books. In this 
one, both the time covered and the subject matter are highly restricted, so 
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that the subdivisions of the author’s topic are less significantly a source 
of his conclusions. He has defined civil liberties so broadly as to include 
almost all cases which could conceivably be so classified. His subdivisions 
are: speech (including religious freedom), loyalty, citizenship, segregation, 
and judicial procedure in criminal and military courts. Nonetheless there 
are some omissions the reason for which is not clear — for instance, cases 
on procedural due process as applied to administrative proceedings and not 
arising in the loyalty, criminal or military court sections. 

Secondly, Professor Pritchett has made explicit his own awareness of 
the limitations of his statistical technique applied to judicial decisions. 
These limitations as he sees them mean that his results “put in shorthand 
form findings which support and give additional meaning to the results 
of more orthodox inquiry.” Further, his results are “relational” in the 
sense that they merely enable one to say that Justice X supports a given 
value or prefers it more frequently or more consistently than does Justice Y. 

It is further to the author’s credit that he explicitly formulates a 
“working hypothesis” in terms of which the cases are to be explained. 
Each Justice is required in such cases first, to weigh the respective claims 
of liberty versus order in society, and second, to consider the relative 
importance of legal conformity or certainty versus the need for change. 
While the reader may disagree with this formulation, and may doubt that 
these yardsticks emerged out of the cases themselves, as is suggested, at least 
the basis of argument is clear. 

Such caution in presenting the central thesis has had one unfortunate 
result. This volume is really two essays on the subject: one, a simple 
description, analysis, and criticism of the decisions; the second, a statistical 
treatment of the same materials. Given the hypothesis, either might be 
used to support the conclusions, yet both together make it no less ir- 
resistible. 

The end product of Professor Pritchett’s method is a division of the 
Court into three groups labeled “Libertarian Activism” (Murphy, Rutledge, 
Douglas, Black), “Libertarian Restraint” (Frankfurter), and “The Vinson 
Majority” (Vinson, Jackson, Clark, Burton, Minton, Reed). The first group 
is characterized as supporting the preferred position of the First Amend- 
ment argument, as possessed of an emotional sympathy for underdogs, and 
as treating legal concepts and rules as means rather than ends. Frank- 
furter’s voting record comes off relatively the best and most consistent, 
since it is explained in terms of his high regard for judicial self-restraint and 
deference to the legislative and executive branches of the federal govern- 
ment, and to all branches of state government. This in turn serves, the 
author believes, to explain Frankfurter’s concern with jurisdictional and 
other technical niceties. The Vinson majority is found to differ from the 
“activists” in that it lacks humanitarian sympathy, a conviction of the 
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importance of “libertarian values,” and a willingness to examine closely 
the rationalizations of restrictions on civil liberties. 

It is implicitly evident that the author’s sympathies are with Frank- 
furter, that he regards the “activists” as well-meaning but inept, and the 
Vinson majority as the least desirable element on the Court. But none of 
this emerges from the statistics, although they are used to support it. 

By stating his position clearly and modestly, Professor Pritchett has 
in large measure met the attacks of his methodological critics. By minimiz- 
ing the attention given to the manipulation of his voting statistics he has 
given us a less controversial book, and by the same token, a less useful one. 


University of California, Los Angeles. Foster H. SHERWOOD. 


Behind the President: A Study of Executive Office Agencies. By Epwarp 
H. Hosss. (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press. 1954. Pp. vi, 
248. $4.50.) 


This volume amply repays one for the care its reading requires. This 
is not to suggest that it is difficult to read: far from it. The story told 
by Professor Hobbs is clear in style, direct in language, extensive in cover- 
age, and intensely interesting. 

While some may wish to quarrel with Hobbs’s definition of the Presi- 
dency as consisting “of all national governmental machinery and persons, 
regardless of branch, officially involved in the Presidential policy making 
and executing process,” none can deny it to be a comprehensive and 
realistic frame of reference. One wishes that the author had been able to 
expand his introductory chapter, “The Historical Pattern,” for the pages 
include many suggestions which might stand elaboration. 

Of all the chapters, this reviewer, perhaps because of a brief sojurn in 
that agency, found that on “The Bureau of the Budget” to be the most 
rewarding. Here Professor Hobbs skillfully develops the varied career of 
this “strong right arm” of the President. He points out weaknesses; he 
considers the strengths of the agency; he shows the slow development of 
the “budget” concept; and he leaves one with the feeling that while all is 
not perfect, certainly much has been accomplished. 

Chapters on the National Resources Planning Board, on the White 
House Office, and on the Council of Economic Advisors left this reviewer 
rather depressed, because of the feeling that so much might have been 
done which was not done to make these agencies more effective instruments 
of Presidential policy-making. Professor Hobbs’s story is not to blame 
for this result: he presents the facts in clear perspective. 

The chapter on the Emergency Mobilization Agencies treats the 
turmoil of war and the postwar years in understandable language — a real 
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accomplishment. Any who went through all, or a portion of this period in 
Washington will see much that is hidden between the lines. Yet Professor 
Hobbs gives us the outline clearly and in proper proportion. 

The concluding chapter, “The Machinery under Eisenhower,” ex- 
emplifies the impact of personality upon administrative machinery. It also 
presents some of the major rethinking which remains to be done regarding 
the role of staff aids to the President. 

This book merits careful and thoughtful reading. It is valuable both 
for its description and for its all-too-infrequently expressed flashes of 
insight. Much of its value is to be found in the source materials available 
to Professor Hobbs. His judicious use of internal operating memoranda give 
the volume an authoritative tone it could not have achieved had the 
author relied solely upon sources normally available to scholars. 


University of Kansas. ETHAN P. ALLEN. 


Confederate Finance. By RicHarp Ceci: Topp. (Athens, Georgia: The 
University of Georgia Press. 1954. Pp. x, 258. $5.00.) 


With careful documentation, this book describes the efforts to raise 
moneys to meet the Confederate government’s obligations at home and 
abroad. An understanding of this financial history should give the reader 
a fuller appreciation of the reconstruction problems that followed later. 

Confederate Finance is a story of emergency financial action. The 
Confederacy started with a war for survival, with no backlog of central 
government experience, with no established sources of credit, and with an 
agricultural economy having few other resources. The financial base was 
largely the accumulated wealth of citizens and the production of agri- 
cultural commodities such as cotton, tobacco, and grains. The financial 
objectives were to convert resources into means that would permit the 
economy to function and would supply the armed forces with war materiel. 
This book is a historical report of how this was done during a war period 
of about four years. 

The financial measures for converting products and other economic 
wealth into current exchange media were few in number. Basically, the 
policy had to be one of exchanging tangible items of wealth for paper 
currency and securities backed by high interest rates and promises to pay 
in the future. This policy was supplemented by measures to raise loans, 
efforts to establish foreign credit and exchange, measures for tariffs and 
taxes, programs for seizures and donations, and rudimentary attempts at 
price control. In this story, inflation reflected the disappearance of the 
confederacy’s material substance as it was sacrificed and consumed by war. 
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The accounts of the hardships of administering financial measures 
are by-products of the main story. As if having no gold, silver, or credit 
base for its currency was not enough difficulty, the Treasury Department 
had to cope at various times with moving its seat of operations because of 
enemy action, with a nation divided by enemy troops or hampered by 
naval blockade, with loss of key personnel to the armed forces, and with 
enemy counterfeiting actions. 

Here in the language of finance is the story of the progress of the 
rebellion. Behind the accounts of Treasury actions, one can visualize the 
changing fortunes of war, the relentless diminution of wealth, the willing 
and unwilling sacrifices, the burdens of high interest rates, the piracy of 
the unscrupulous, and at the end, complete financial disaster as loans, 
notes, bonds, and other certificates of wealth became worthless with the 
collapse of the armies. 


Washington, D.C. 


Oscar L. ENDLER. 


Survival Through Design. By RicHarp Neutra. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1954. Pp. ix, 384. $5.50.) 


The name of Richard Neutra is probably less familiar to the political 
science profession in America than is that of Lewis Mumford, whose field 
is similar, and judging from the comparative abundance of Mr. Mumford’s 
writings, this status is unlikely to change. The corps of political scientists 
who maintain a special interest in the problems of urban government, 
particularly those who focus their attention on the planning process, would 
be wise, however, to become as thoroughly intimate with the works of 
Richard Neutra as they are with the writings of Lewis Mumford — not that 
the two follow a parallel course, indeed, far from it. Unlike Mumford who 
has the power to captivate his readers by the scope of his work and by his 
willingness to plunge into history in the grand manner, Neutra is intensive 
in his study of man and his environment. His examination into human 
ecology is brilliantly incisive, studded with the most penetrating insights 
into human behavior. 

Born in Vienna, Richard Neutra came to the United States after 
completing a European education for a career in architecture. A visitor 
in the home of Camillo Sitte in Austria and an associate of Frank Lloyd 
Wright in America, his life represents the fusing of the very best of the 
old and the new in architecture. His architectural philosophy in many 
respects carries out the same welding process. He is cautious, for example, 
about jettisoning everything in the old architectural tradition because that 
old tradition itself has helped to mold man as he is today. Its precipitate 
abandonment would simply add another factor to the mounting list of 
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causes for human tension. Neutra’s attitude toward the older architectural 
school is reflective of his central theory of architectural creation, that the 
design of man’s environment must be developed to satisfy his physiological 
and neurological needs. 

Having defined the problem for the architects of his time, Neutra is 
obliged to probe the conduct of human life in communities to discern what 
it is that is disturbing man’s biologic balance and what can be done to 
repair the environment for a more sympathetic sustenance of human life. 
Here he is at his best. Most of the book is a series of essays which examine 
the suitability of man’s constructed environment for human life, and which 
recommend the means by which environmental improvements can be 
obtained. He is not afraid to roam far afield. At one point he attempts 
to unfold the nature of esthetic satisfaction. He makes a brilliant contribu- 
tion here as he explains why repetition in design is sometimes highly pleas- 
ing and at other times thoroughly monotonous. His penetrating analysis 
of the impact of industrial standardization on building, as well as human 
values, should be read by every economist and industrialist in America. 
He looks into the nature of neighborhoods and casts an eye over the 
labyrinth of urban transportation. Neutra even discusses the comparative 
advantages of owning a home with a fifteen year mortgage — with no 
provision for ulcers — and of living in a government sponsored housing 
project where there is a clear community pattern established. 

The result is a serious environmental analysis that any political 
scientist could well afford to study. The thoroughness, the depth of percep- 
tion, the ability to stand away and sight the target from many angles mark 
the book as one of special value. And even though the political scientist 
may take issue with what seems to be an inherent assumption of the work 
— that happiness can be brought about by better design — he will welcome 
the book as a milestone in man’s prolonged attempt to understand himself. 


Paut A. PFRETZSCHNER. 
Lafayette College. m 
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